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The Swiss have systematised direct legislation by 
means of two institutions, the referendum and the 
popular initiative. The referendum is a popular vote 
on laws or legislative questions which have already 
been discussed by the representative body. The 
popular initiative is a further development of the 
principle of direct legislation, by which sections of 
the community are able to draft a law themselves 
on any subject, or to insist that the Legislature shall 
do 80. 

Proposals to establish some kind of direct legis- 
lation, and especially the milder form of it, the re- 
ferendum, have been made in the Belgian and 
Australasian Parliaments, in the first case as a sub- 
stitute for the royal veto, and in the second as a 
way out of deadlocks between the two houses of 
the Legislature. In the French Parliament various 
attempts have been made of late years to get certain 
laws submitted to the people, and to introduce the 
referendum into the communes.^ The introduction 
of a communal referendum has also been proposed 
in the Italian Parliament. 

In the United Kingdom the referendum has been 
advocated by writers of more or less eminence as a 
Bubstitute for the House of Lords, and as a corrective 

' See J. Signorel, Le Referendum Ugiilatif, pp, 171-181. 
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for al! the evils of party and parliamentary govern- 
ment,^ The referendum has been extensively used 
in the British Trade Union world,'^ and has existed 
for over a century in many of the states of America 
in the form of a popular vote on constitutional 
changes.* A Direct Legislation League was formed 
there in 1894 to secure the introduction of the re- 
ferendum and initiative in the Swiss form, not only 
in all the Atnerican states and municipalities, but 
also in the Federal Government, as a remedy for the 
prevalent corruption of political Hie.* 

The expediency of direct legislation by the people 
is therefore more than a question of speculative in- 
terest : it has become a question of practical politics, 

M. Deploige's objective and impartial study of the 
historical development and actual workii^ of the 
referendum and the initiative in Switzerland — the 
country which hi^ the most extensive experience of 
direct legislation by the people — will therefore interest 
not only the student, but the pohtician and the intel- 
ligent citizen. It is, however, most important to bear 
in mind that direct legislation of the people as prac- 
tised in Switzerland forms a part of a peculiar and 
complicated constitution. To study it without con- 
fiiderii^ the people who work it, the system for which 
it was designed, and the circumstances in which it 



' See Contemporary Setitio, April 1890, "Onght the Befetendnm 
to bo Introduced into England 7 " A. V. Dicej ; also the discusBion 
on the Bnbject in the National Rcviem, 1894. by Professor Dioej, Mr. 
Gurzon, Admiral Maxse, Lord Grej, and Mr. St. Looe Strachey. 

* See Induatrial iJemoorooj, S. k 13. Webb, 1898. 

' Tkt Rtferendian in America, E. P. Oberholtzer, 1893, and the 
Adoplvm and Antndment iff ConttitiUioni, C. Borgeaud, 1895. 

* The organ of the League is the Direct Ltgitlation Record, pab- 
lisbed qnarterlj. Editor, J. Bttweed Pomeroj. 
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originated, is like examining and criticising a set of 
wheels without inquiring whether they are intended 
for a perambulator, a coach, or an engine. For we 
must remember that in Switzerland the people have 
an Executive which does not resign when out-voted 
by the Parliament, a Parliament which does not dis- 
solve when its measures are negatived by the people, 
and an electorate who, whilst constantly rejecting 
the laws made by their representatives, nevertheless 
usually send back those same representatives to serve 
for the same term of years. Party organisation, as 
we imderstand it, seems to be almost unknown in the 
' Swiss Republic. The referendum, in fact, exists in 
[ Switzerland under circumstances and amid surround- 
1 that are without parallel in any other country. 
I M. Numa Droz, who has been President of the 
Confederation, and who is one of the most able of 
I the Swiss constitutional writers, has expressed grave 
I doubts as to the possibility of successfully introducing 
I it into other countries without at the same time ac- 
[ cepting other parts of the Swiss Constitution. Indeed, 
I it is only by realising the peculiarities of the Swiss 
Constitution that the referendum appears in its 
true light as part and parcel of the Swiss ideal of 
democracy. 

The Swiss Repubhc, though hut a speck on the map 
k of Europe, is composed of twenty-two " sovereign " 
E states united in a Confederation, " in order to ensure 
' the independence of the country against foreign 
nations, to maintain internal tranquillity, to protect 
the liberty and rights of the confederated citizens, 
, and to increase their common prosperity." ' 
' See Swiss Constitatioti, 1874. 
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Three of the twenty-two cantons are subdivided 
into deini- cantons, and each of the twenty-five has its 
own constitution and special laws, its own legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority. They differ from 
each other in race, language, religion, and habits of 
thought. The French occupy the cantons of Vaud, 
Geneva, Neuch§tel, and parts of Fribourg, the Valais, 
and Berne ; the Italians spread over Ticino and part 
of the Grisons, whicli is inhabited for the greater part 
by Romance-speaking people, and German is spoken 
by the majority of the people in fifteen cantons.^ 
AU official documents, laws, and administrative orders 
issued by the Federal Government are published in 
three languages — German, French, and Italian^while 
in a canton like Berne, where the people are partly 
French and partly German, the cantonal laws and 
decrees are published in both languages. The can- 
tons can be classified according to rehgion just as 
easily as according to race, but the hues of race and 
rehgion do not coincide.^ 

The government of Switzerland could not, under 
these circiunstances, bo highly centralised, yet union 
of some kind is an absolute necessity. The Swiss 

* According to the lust cbqsue, 634,613 speak FrcDCli, 155,130 
Italian, and 38,335 Romance, and no ieas than 2,083,097 German ; 
Ziiricli, Basle (Rural and Urban), Aargau, Tbargau, SchaffbaDsen, 
Appeozell (Inner and Outer Rbndcs), Uri, Schwjn, Unterwalden 
(Obtrald and Nidnaldl, Zag, Glarns, St. Gall, Lucerne, Solotbum, 
and Vaud are almost entirety German. 

= Lucerne, Uri, Sohwjn, Unterwalden, Zng. Fribourg, Tioino, 
Valais, Appenzell (loner Ilhodes), and Solothurn are Catholic ; 
Zilricb, Berne, Schaffbauson, Appeniell (Outer Hliodes), Vaud, and 
Nenchatel are Protestant ; Glarns, Basle, Thurgaa, and St. Gall 
have a Protestant majority ; while the Grisons, Aargau, and Geneva 
are eqaall; divided. According to the census ot 1S8S, there are 
about i,7i6,54)j Protestants to i,iS3,Si8 Catbolics. 
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cantons ore so small that the population in the lai^est 
numbers scarcely half a million, and in the smaller 
ones about 13,000. To avoid absorption in their 
powerful neighbours and to preserve their independ- 
ence, they have entered into an aUiance, of which 
the Federal Government is the political expression. 
Henee we find in Switzerland an intense local patriot- 
ism and a very real national patriotism, great jealousy 
of any encroachment by the Central Government, and 
also the firm intention of supporting it at all hazards. 
The Swiss citizen is first of all a member of a com- 
mune, then a member of a canton, and last of all 
a member of the Federal Government. The three 
thousand communes into which the countiy is divided 
are, in fact, the basis of the Swiss Constitution, for 
it is only by being a member of a commune that a 
Swiss becomes a citizen of tho repubhc. The com- 
munes vary in size and extent, those that include the 
large towns being in a different position aa regards 
wealth and population from those in the purely agri- 
cultural districts. Each commune, whether large or 
small, is practically a state in miniature, with an 
organised government, consisting of a dehberative 
and an executive body. In the German parts of 
Switzerland the deliberative body, known as the Com- 
munal Assembly, is composed of all the resident male 
citizens. They meet together at regular intervals, 
and decide all questions relating to local police, sani- 
tation, the maintenance of highways, the erection 
of buildings, and the sale of landed property,^ At 

' The descendants of the originaJ settlers alone have the right of 
macBgiiig the commnnal lands. They are known as the Burger or 
a, and the aseemblj in which the; discuss these questions Lt 
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these meetings they fix the annual budget, pass the 
accounts, levy new taxes, and elect the Executive 
Council and other local officials. 

Any memher of the Assembly may offer motions or 
amendments at the meeting, but usually these are 
brought forward by the Executive, or referred to that 
body before being finally voted on. 

The Executive, which is generally known as the 
Communal Council, consists of a body of three or 
four members, one of whom is chosen as president or 
mayor. Their function is to carry on the current 
business of the commune. 

In the towns of Berne and Zurich it has become 
impossible for the people to assemble together in 
a moss meeting, owing to the growth of popula- 
tion, and we therefore get the councils elected by 
the people. In Berne since 1887 there is a Com- 
munal Council of nine members, and a Municipal 
Council, which supervises the Communal Council. 
The inhabitants of the commune elect these councils 
annually, but they do not surrender their powers 
to them. A communal voting by ballot takes place 
once a year at least, in which, the people decide 
on all important questions, the town being divided 
into several districts for the purpose of voting.' In 

called the Burgergemeinds. The difference between this assembly 
and the Commnnal Assembly is very slight in practice. When the 
question of communal lands comes up, the later settlers or "in- 
habitants " abstain from voting. 

' At these commanal votings the citizens assent to the annuBl 
bndget, fix the local rates, and decide qnestions as to tlie purchase 
or sate ot property the yalne of which is more than 100,000 francs. 
On June 38, 1S96, the people of Berne rejected a proposal to elect 
the Commaoal Conncilby proportional representation, they rejected 
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addition to this, any 500 citizens may bring forward 
any proposal which is submitted by the councils to 
the people. 

The commune of Ziirieh was reorganised in 1891, 
and possesses now a council of nine members, which 
act as the executive, and a "Great Municipal Council," 
which is the deliberative body. In this case, also, the 
electors vote finally on alt important matters, and on 
all appropriations over a certain amount.^ 

The right of the people to initiate proposals them- 
selves is also recognised in Ziirieh, and is vested in 
any Soo citizens. 

In most of the French communes the general body 
of inhabitants elect a council which attends to the 
matters ordinarily dealt with by the people in the 
German communes. There are, therefore, two coun- 
cils, one dealing with general policy and niattera of 
importance, and a smaller executive body with a 
mayor at its head. 

In the canton of Geneva a communal referendum 
was established, in 1894, much like that of Berne 
and Zurich. The difference is. that in Berne and 
Ziirieh certain questions must go to the people and 
be voted on, whereas in Geneva a voting only takes 
place when a demand to that effect has been pre- 
sented by a certain number of citizens. In the 

a, plan to organise a fire brigade, they accepted a proposal to lower 
the price of gas, and a proposal proriding for the maintenance of 
the cathedral tower. 

' In Decembi^r [S94 the people of Ziirioh decided to buy np the 
eiirting tramways. In June 1896 they agreed to lay down three 
more licGa, at an estimated outlay of 2,000,000 francs. They also 
decided on buying up land to the value of 950,000 francs to build 
artisan dwellings. 
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municipality of Geneva any 1200 electors may de- 
mand a referendum on any resolution of the council 
within thirty days after it has been passed. The 
budget is, however, excepted. This is never laid 
before the people. In the other communes of Geneva 
the number is fixed at one-third of the voters, and 
the demand must be sent in within fourteen days. 
The people of Geneva also have the right of initiative. 
Any 1 200 citizens can either draw up a scheme, which 
must be sent to the electorate without alteration, or 
they may suggest a project to the councils in general 
terms, leaving them to work it out. In the first case, 
the council has the right of proposing an alternative 
scheme to the people, or can merely ad\'ise that the 
popular proposal be accepted or rejected. 

Besides these commimal assemblies there are parish 
meetiDgs, which are assemblies of all the n^cmbers of 
the same confession living within the boundaries of the 
commune. The people in every canton decide what 
form of religion shall be the State religion. In nine 
cantons they have adopted Roman Catholicism, in six 
others both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, 
while in five others there are three State Churches, 
and NeuchS,tel supports an Israelitish society besides 
three Christian sects. The State denominations are 
supported by the pubhc treasury,^ but local matters 
concerning the Church are considered in the parish 
meetings. The questions dealt with in the meetings 
include the election of pastors, the building and inain- 

' The fnndB are provided by a Us in Bome atatea, and in othera 
out of the proceeds of the Church lands taken over bj the State. 
See Vincent, p. 179, and Orelli, SlmUireclit, ko,, p. 156, for further 
informalioQ on Church matterH. 
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tenance of bouses of worship, and the uianagement of 
Church funds. The members of this assembly also 
elect the Church otfieers, who administer the affairs 
of the society, supervise the work of the pastor, and 
in some states act as a board of overseers of the 
poor. 

The School District Assembly is another of these 
local mass-meetings. The members of the commune 
— or, in the case of the small communes, the members 
of several communes — meet together to elect a school 
board, and to exercise a general supervision over all 
educational matters. The necessary funds are pro- 
Tided partly by the State and partly by a local rate 
levied by the school assembly when it meets. The 
amount to which the State subsidises the commune 
varies according to the wealth of the commune. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
local assemblies upon the development of Swiss de- 
mocracy. The introduction of the referendum or 
initiative into the cantonal and federal constitutions 
is of recent date; but the people have been trained 
to direct legislation in their local assemblies for half 
a thousand years. " Democracy in Switzerland," says 
Mr, Lowell, "is not merely a national or cantonal 
matter, but has its roots far down in the local bodies, 
and this ^ves it a stability and conservatism which 
it lacks in most other Continental nations," 

The connecting link between the canton and the 
commune is supplied by the district, which is estab- 
lished merely for the convenience of administration, 
and has no separate political life of its own. The 
head of the district is the agent of the cantonal 
I government in the territory over which he is placed. 
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He carries out the laws enacted by the cantonal 
legislature, and enforces the orders of the cantonal 
executive. He is usually elected by popular vote 
and is sometimes assisted by a council.^ 

The Swiss cantons are the democratic workshops 
of Europe.^ On their twenty-five anvils are hammered 
out almost every conceivable experiment in political 
mechanics; and if a particular experiment proves 
successful, it is adopted by one canton after another, 
until it ultimately receives a definite consecration by 
becoming part of the Federal Constitution, which is, 
indeed, lai^ely moulded on cantonal experience. The 
cantons are, so to say, the " seed-trial " grounds of the 
various foniis of popular government, and offer an 
umivaUed field to those who wish to study the latest 
phases and expedients of democracy. 

The cantons are freo to adopt what form of con- 
stitution they like, so long as it is republican, and 
contains nothing contrary to the Federal Constitution. 
Therefore all the constitutions and constitutional 
amendments must be " guaranteed," i.e. sanctioned by 
the Federal i 



' III several states of Bmoll territoiy tbe district is diepensed 
with altogether, the cantons dealing directlj with tbe commimes. 

' The biwisB Confederation is Bald to consist of twenty-two 
cantons ; but three of these are divided politically, and aie to all 
intents and purposes separate cantons. Basle is divided into Urban 
Basle and Rural Basle, Appenxell into Inner and Outer lihodes, and 
Unterwaldcn into Obwald and Nidwald. These half cantons onl; 
differ from whole cantons In that thej send hnt one deputy each 
to tbe ConncU of States, and count only as half a vote when the 
State votes are counted in tbe case of a federal referendum on 
constitBtlonal amendments. 

' Constitutional changes are verj frequent. Between 1S91 and 
1895 there were twentj-thieu revisions, fonr of which were total 
revisioos. 
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The spirit of the cantonal constitutions is fittingly 
expressed by the following phrases : " Sovereignty 
resides in the mass of the people. It is exercised 
directly by the electors, and indirectly by the autho- 
rities and officials " (The Constitution of Berne, 1893). 
" The people, in -virtue of their sovereignty, give 
themselves the following constitution " (Constitution 
of Zurich, 1868). 

The Swiss cantons fall into two classes — the cantons 
with elected legislatures, and the cantons with a 
system of legislation by mass-meeting. 

Eighteen of the cantons have a Legislature con- 
of a single chamber, called the Great Council 
the Kantonsrath or Landrath), the mem- 
bers of which are chosen by nniversal suffrage for 
periods ranging from two to five years. The usual 
term is, however, three or four years.^ 



In Znrich there is one deputy for evtry iioo of the population ; 
'h Geneva, one to evsrj 666 pcrEons; and (lie largest proportion in any 
oe member to 2000 people. In Ticino, Geneva, NeucbAtel, 
Zng, end Solot.hnm, proportional representation has been intro- 
duced since iSgi for Ihe election of the Great Councils. It was 
also proposed in St. Gall in 1895, and in Bemo in 1S96, but was 
vetoed in each case by tbe people. 

For an accoimt ol the different sjatema of proporlional represen- 
tation tried in each canton, see Lti Loii Stiuies de la Keprdientation 
proportionelle oomparees et cDnimmWej, par Alplionae Frcj, in Lt BuUelin 
de la SoeUli SuUiepoiir la Repr^ienlatimt proportionille, Geneva and 
Basle, Librairie Georg. The Bjstsm in Geneva is also described in 
the Annala of the Amtrican Academy, November 1895, bj Professor 
Wuarin, of Geneva. See also Droz, ^ades tt poHraiti poliUqua; 
La SuUie Jugie par un Amirieain, pp. 500-504. The method ot pro- 
cedure is of a complicated type, as there are osaallj several parties 
at Swiss eleetions. Tbe svstem varies considerably in the different 
eantona. It is a subject which would well repay study, Tlie 

It elections by proportional representation took place in Ticino 
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Tlie work of the Legislature is to pass the laws, 
vote the taxes and appropriations, and supervise the 
administration. The people are the check on the 
Le^lature, and they act as a check in three ways. 

In the first place, they can veto legislation by 
means of the referendum, and can make an im- 
perative suggestion as to the subject of legislation by 
means of the initiative. The different forms which 
those institutions take are considered in detail by 
M. Deplore. It is sufficient to say here that the 
referendum is always compulsory in constitutional 
amendments, i.e. no constitutional change can be- 
come law without the popular assent expressly given. 
In the domain of ordinary legislation there is only 
one canton, Pribourg, in which the referendum is not 
recognised in some form or other. It is compulsory 
in the case of every law in nine and a half cantons, it 
may take place upon demand in six and a half cantons, 
and in two it is compulsory for financial questions 
only. 

Every canton, except one, recognises tho right of the 
people to demand, by means of the initiative, either a 
partial or a total revision of the constitution.^ 

Nineteen cantons recognise the right of initiative in 
ordinary legislatioa 

The second check on the Assembly is the popular 
right of bringing about a dissolution, which is, how- 
ever, only found in six of the German cantons. A 
petition for a dissolution is signed by the statutory 
number of citizens and sent in to the Executive, who 

' Geneva, which is the eiceptioo, puts the qiiefitioQ of reviBion 
to the people periodically eTery fifteen years. Scbuffhausen only 
recognises (he iniCiatiTe in Che case of a. total rcviiiion, 
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lare obliged to put the question to the whole people, 
" Shall the Great Council be dissolved or no ? " If 
I the people reply in the nffirmative, the Council is 
I ipso facta dissolved, and a new election takes place. 
" This device," says Mr. Lowell, " has not, however, 
proved to be of much importance. Formerly it was 
sometimes used, and in one case, at least, with suc- 
cess ; but owing to the shortening of the periods for 
which the councils are elected, and the general 
introduction of the referendum, it is practically 
obsolete." * 
L Another method of getting rid of the Great Coimcil 
I is occasionally tried. In every cantonal constitution, 
, except Geneva, the people have the right of demand- 
ing a total revision of the constitution. The law in 
most cases provides that if the people decide in the 
affirmative, the Great Council must dissolve, as a sort 
of penalty for driving the people to extreme mea- 
sures and not anticipating the general wish. A new 
Council is then elected to carry out the revision. 
LThis exceptional method was last tried in Ticino in 
I 1890. As a rule, however, the life of the Legislature 
r is measured by the constitution, and not by the 
exigencies of politics. The Executive^ is usually 
elected for the same term as the Legislature, and 
generally consists of five or seven members.^ It is 
k of the nature of a business committee of the Legis- 
V lature, and each member has charge of a separate 
lidepartment. 



' Lowell, p. 230. 
* Called Bometimes Cnns 
Segierungarat h. 
' In Beme, of nine. 
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It is elected directly by the people in eleven of 
these cantons, so that there are only eight in which 
the Executive is elected by the Great Council^ 

The members of the Executive do not sit in the 
Great Council, but appear there to make reports on 
the administration, propose measures, and take part 
freely in debate without voting. They are the motive 
power in legislation, and yet are quite subordinate.^ 

The absence of party, which we shall notice at 
greater length when we come to deal with the Federal 
Government, is very marked in both the cantonal 
executives and legislatures. The party in the minority 
usually have seats allotted to them in the Executive 
Council, and in Berne and Aargau the constitution 
expressly directs that this shall be done.* 

It is a curious fact that direct popular election does 
not produce a homogeneous Executive any more than 
election by the Legislature. The minority is, in fact, 
represented in the Executive in every canton except 
two, and these are two of the cantons which leave the 
choice to the Great Council 

The iriembers of the Executive do not res^[n when 
they come into conflict with the Assembly, but sub- 
mit, retain their places, and carry out the orders of the 
larger Council. Both the members of the Executive 
and Legislature enjoy practically permanent tenure, 
the people seeing no reason why they should not 

' The eight are— Nanchatel, Vaud, Valais, Fribourp, Berne, Ln- 
ceTDe, Schwjz, and Aargau. In Ticino, Geneva, and Zug the 
eieoutive is elected by proportional representation. 

' The Conncil of State in Geneva can, however, send any measure 
it did not itself introduce back ta the Council for reconsideration. 

' " The minority shall be equitably represented in the Executive 
Conncil" (Constitution of Berne, 1893). 
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^Kontinue to re-elect n good man, even though his 
^F^views may not always coincide with their own.^ 

In three cantons* the people have the right of 
dissolving their Executive hy presenting a demand to 
that effect, which is referred to the whole people, as 
in the case of the Great Councils, 

The second group of cantons have a much more 
historic and picturesque form of government than 
those we havejust been considering. Insix small and 
very conservative cantons, or rather in two cantons 
and four half cantons * tliere ia a system of govern- 
ment known as the Landsgemeinde. 

These assemblies consist of the whole of the adult 
male population, who meet once a year, and are the 
supreme authority of the canton. The power of the 
Landsgemeinde is set forth in the Constitution of TJri 
(Art. si) in the following words: "Whatever the 
Landsgemeinde within the limits of its constitution 
ordains, is the law of the land, and as such shall be 
obeyed." 

Then it continues : " The guiding principle of the 
Landsgemeinde shall be justice and the welfare of 
the Fatherland, not wilfulness nor the power of the 
strongest." 

It differs from an ordinary mass-meeting, says Mr. 
Vincent, "in the respect that the voter not only 
expresses his political opinions, but instantly gives 
effect to them. The majority does not imply, wish, 
or demand the passage of a measure, but enacts it 

e Grojiltiich-ilatiitUcher A das der Sclivieiz, 
IB during which the members have sat con 
■ SchaShaosen, Solothnni, and Thnrgan. 

re OlaruB, Uri, the two Unterw: 
Until 1S4S it existed in Schwyi ai 
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ftt once, aud the vote is a solemn legal proceed- 
ing." > 

The business to be laid before the Landsgemeinde 
is carefully prepared beforehand by a Council. This 
Council ia generally known as the Landrath or Kan- 
tonsrath. Its mejiibers are not elected at the mass- 
meeting, but by separate electoral districts. It is 
described by Mr. Lowell as a sort of subsidiary legis- 
lature which attends to all the details that camiot 
well be brought before the people. It passes adminis- 
trative resolutions, votes the smaller appropriations, 
examines the accounts, and appoints the minor 
officials.' 

There is also an executive body elected by the 
Landsgemeinde known as the Regierv/ngsrath or 
Standescomtnission. It is usually composed of 
from five to nine members, one of whom is Presi- 
dent, and is officially known as the Landaininan. 

Each state has practically an independent judicial 
system of its own, for the Federal Tribunal is not 
a regular Court of Appeal. The organisation of the 
Judiciary varies in the different states. There is a 
Justice of the Peace or Official Mediator, whose duty 
it ia to try and settle the matter in a friendly way. 
Then there is the District Court, consisting of a 
bench of judges, and above that the Cantonal Court. 
Criminal matters go before special tribunals. In 
certain cantons the people elect all the judges from 
the highest to the lowest; in others they elect the 

' Slute and Federal Quvermaent in Smtzeriand, p. 109. 

' Lowell, p. Z25, op. cit. Mr. Vincent points out that in this body 
there la one delegate for every 400 JDhabitants in Uri ; in Niiiwald, 
Appeniell, and Inner Rhodes, one to ever; 250 ; and in Obwald as 
mull J lu one to 187. 
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Juge de la Paix and the members of the District 
Court. The tendency is for the people to extend 
their powers in this direction. The judges are elected 
for stated periods, generally four or six years, at the 
end of which they have to be re-elected. In Zug 
even the judges are elected by the system of propor- 
tional representation — a very curious development of 
the system. The Swiss cantonal tribunals do not, like 
the American State Courts, try acts of the Legislature. 
Only in two of the Landsgemeinde cantons, Uri and 
Nidwald, does the constitution provide that a person 
injured in his private property or rights by a deter- 
mination of the Landsgemeinde may protest, and if 
the meeting disregards the protest, the judge shall 
decide between the people and the plaintiff. 

By the Federal Constitution the Swiss National 
Government has only power to legislate on a eertam 
number of subjects, and all powers not expressly con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government are vested in 
the States.^ The constitution provides no special 
machinery for executing the federal laws or judg- 
ments, these are carried out by eantonal authorities ; 
and by cantonal machinery. 

The Federal Government consists of a Legislature, 
an Executive, and a Judiciary. The Federal Legis- 
lature or Federal Assembly, as it is called, is com- 
posed of two Houses, the National Council and the 
Coxincil of States. The National Council, consisting 
of 147 members, is elected for a term of three years 
by imiversal suffrage. The Council of States corre- 
sponds to the American Senate, and is the final repre- 
sentative of the old Diet of Ambassadors. Each state 
' See Federal Constitatiua of 1S74 eldiI ameadmeotB. 
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seods two members u> the OouuciJ, aud ii the canton 
be subdivided, each half canton sends one. The 
Council of States thus numbers forty-four members.' 
The Federal Assembly meets twice a year, in June 
and December, for about four weeks: and there is 
usually an extra session in March, which is even 
shorter stilL The debates are not officially reported, 
aud only me^re accounts of them appear in the 
papers. The whole of the proceedings are very quiet, 
business-like, and rather informal. The two Houses 
are exactly equal as to powers. Any proposition, 
even those of a financial nature, may be introduced 
in either Hoiise. The motions or bills, when discussed 
and adopted by one Chamber, are then sent to the 
other. The rejection of a proposal by the House 
which first discusses it does not prevent the other 
House taking it up. In 18S3, for instance, a law 
relating to civil status and marriage was rejected by 
the National Council, taken up by the Council of 
States, and finally passed by both Houses. Bills 
amended ui either Chamber pass to and fro until 
some compromise is arrived at, or until both i^ee 
that it shall be dropped. Grave conflicts between 
the Houses never occur. If one Chamber continues 

* The deputies to the Council of States arc elected diiectly bj 
the people in some cantons, in others thej are appointed bj tbe 
cantonal legiBlatures. There is no aniformitj cither of payment 
or of the length of period for which the; are elected, some being 
Bent for a jear, others for four. The growing tendency is tor Ihe 
people to directly elect the members of the second Chamber aa nell 
as the popnlar Chamber. Ten cantons and six half cantons have 
now adopted tbe system. It is becoming the custom to elect the 
members for three jeaif, so that both elections should coincide, and 
both Houses be renewed at the same time. This is now done in nine 
cantons and four half cantons. 
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to energetically oppose a project adopted by the other, 
the latter submits with a good grace. 

The two Houses sit together for three purposes: 
to elect the Federal Council and the commander- 
in-chief, to exercise the right of pardon, and to 
decide conflicts of jurisdiction between the cantonal 
authorities. 

The Executive consists of a Federal Council of 
seven members, who are elected for the three years 
by each new Federal Assembly as soon as it meets.^ 
Each Councillor presides over a separate department, 
and for the sake of convenience he usually retains 
the same one continuously, though the re-allotment 
is supposed to be made every year. One of the seven 
Councillors is elected each year to the supreme office 
of President of the Federal Council, and is officially 
recognised as " President of the Swiss Confederation." 
Another Coimcillor is elected at the same time to 
the office of Vice-President. Neither the President or 
the Vice-President may hold office for more than one 
year, and the custom is for the Vice-President to be 
elected President, so that the office really passes in 
rotation through the Council. The President receives 
a salary of £s^o a year, the other Councillors £^^o, 
and none of them are allowed to pursue any other 
profession or business while in office. The President 
has no special powers. He is merely the annual 
chairman of the committee and titular head of the 
State, and has charge of any one of the seven depart- 
ments. His position is very inferior to that of any 

^ The Council cannot contain two men from the same canton, 
and by tradition certain cantons are entitled to special considera- 
tion. Berne and Zurich, for instance, hare always been represented. 
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individual head of any known executive. Apart from 
his colleagues he has no power, nor has he any power 
over ihem. He is, however, one of a body of seven 
that count for a great deal The Council has not 
any direct executive functions, except in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, the customs, postal and tele- 
graph services, the polytechnic school, the arsenal, 
and the alcohol monopoly. It acts by way of in- 
spection and supervision. 

The Executive have important legislative as well 
as administrative functions. ITie Federal Council 
as a body have the right of initiating legislation. 
They also report in practice on all proposals brought 
forward in the Chambers before these become the 
subject of serious debate. It is also very eonmion 
for the Chambers to pass a resolution, called a "pos- 
tulat," requesting the Council to prepare a bill on 
some subject. Thus the Federal Council can intro- 
duce, draft, and report on legislation ; but the Presi- 
dent has no vote, no power of suspending or annulling 
laws. 

The relations of the Executive and Legislature are 
peculiar. The members of the Executive are not 
allowed to sit in the Assembly. They may, however, 
take an active part in the debates, though, of course, 
they may not vote. The Executive has no power 
over the Assembly. It cannot prevent the Assembly 
meeting, prorogue it or dissolve it, and can only 
summon it on extraordinary occasions. 

The Federal Tribunal, the chief judicial body of 
the Confederation, does not occupy anything like the 
position of the American Supreme Court. It is not 
the guardian of the constitution, and has no power to 
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pronounce any Act passed by the Federal Parliament 
unconstitutional and therefore void. 

So far we have dealt with the dry bones of the 
Swiss Constitution. Now we have to consider its two 
unique and distinguishing marks— on the one hand 
the absence of the party system, and on the other the 
direct intervention of the people in the work of legis- 
lation by the referendum and the initiative. 

The Federal Council represents no one body in the 
Federal Assembly. It is usually composed of mem- 
bers of the left and centre groups — that is to say, of 
Radicals and Liberal-Conservatives; but in 1891 a 
member of the extreme right, Dr. Zemp, the clerical 
representative of Lucerne, was elected Councillor, and 
in 1894 was promoted by a three-to-one vote of a 
dominantly Radical Assembly to the office of Presi- 
dent. Nor is it even necessary that the majority of 
the Council should share the opinion of the majority 
of the Assembly. From 1 876-1 883 four of the seven 
members were Liberals and three Radicals, though 
the majority of the people's representatives were 
Radicals. 

It follows from this non-party character that the 
Federal Executive is not expected to be unanimous. 
No measure, it is true, may be brought before the 
Assembly unless it has received the votes of the 
other ministers, but it is a mere matter of form, and 
a Coimcillor feels himself in no way bound to support 
a bill of his colleague because he has been obliging 
enough to give it his vote in order that it may be 
debated in the Assembly. What is more, he has no 
hesitation in opposing it openly, and members of the 
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Council have even been known to fti^ie against each 
otlier in the Assembly. 

To Englishmen it would seem impossible that an 
Executive made up of persons of different political 
views, and unconnected by any ties of party loyalty, 
should constitute a strong and efficient administrative 
body. One would expect such a casual coalition to 
spend its time in quarrels and fruitless discussions. 
As a matter of fact, however, it works very smoothly. - 
This is partly due to the placid dispositions of the 
Swiss Councillors and their readiness to accept a 
compromise. But such a result could not be p 
if the Federal Council were in any sense 
Cabinet," obliged themselves to lay before Parliament 
and the country a distinct policy, and expected to 
resign collectively or individually if that policy or 
any part of it were defeated. No idea of responsible 
leadership enters into the relationship between the 
Federal Council and the Federal Assembly. Each 
minister is elected as an executive ofEcial to carry out 
within his own department the will of the Assembly, 
and idtimately of the whole electorate. The Coun- 
cillors are not expected to shine as so many stars 
in the political firmament. Whatever their politics, 
they are expected to obey the orders of the Assembly.' 
Thus no minister thinks of resigning if his measure 
is vetoed either by the Assembly or by the people at 
a referendum. If either the Legislature, or in the last 
resort the electorate, show by their vote that they 
disagree with him, ho submits, and prepares another 
bill more in hannony with the wishes of his em- 
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ployers. Thus a bill on the construction of railways 
by private enterprise was substituted for a bill in 
■which the Council had proposed that the railways 
should be a monopoly of the Confederation, and this 
without any change in the Grovemment Since 1 848 
there have been only two cases of resignation on 
political grounds, and only one of these was caused 
by a conflict with the Legislature, When M. Welti 
resigned in 1891 because his project for the purchase 
of the Central Railway was rejected by a referendum, 
his resignation created a great sensation, and was 
even said to be "unconstitutional," To the Swiss 
democrat it seems irrational for the State to lose a 
valuable administrator on account of a difl'erence of 
opinion No censure is implied by a hostile vote, 
the sen'ant has merely misundersttjod his master's 
views. Tha relationship between the Federal As- 
sembly and the Executive is in fact much like that of 
a man with his old and trusted family solicitor. The 
solicitor manages his legal business, persuades him 
for his own good, and is a factor which cannot 
be neglected although noniinally subordinate. The 
client usually defers to his advice, and takes no im- 
portant legal action without consulting his lawyer, 
but he retains fiill freedom to take his own course 
without giving offence, and there arises no question 
of resignation or difimissa! on either side. But this 
analogy from common life hardly does justice to the 
real power of the Swiss Executive over the Assembly. 
For whilst a solicitor advises a client how to act, the 
federal Council not only advises as to policy, but is 
itself the only authority chai^d with carrying out 
diat policy. 
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Another importaot outcome of the non-party char- 
acter of the Government is the tendency for the 
Federal Council to become a permanent body. From 
1848 to 1895 there have been only thirty-three 
Federal Councillors, the average period of service 
being over ten years.' Only two Councillors who 
were willing to serve have failed to be re-elected, one 
of whom lost his seat in 1854, and the other in 1872, 
when party passions ran high. The Swiss Federal 
Council is, in fact, far more akin to a body of elected 
civil servants than to the responsible ministry which 
governs the United Kingdom, or to its analogues in 
some European countries or in the self-governing 
British colonies. 

The same absence of party spirit characterises the 
election of members to the Federal Assembly as well 
as to the Federal Council. The Swiss have it so 
firmly rooted in their minds, that there is no need to 
dismiss a good man because you disagree with him, 
that the certainty of the result prevents the elections 
from being contested. Only forty per cent, of the seats, 
for instance, were disputed in 1887. No great effort, 
therefore, is needed to retain seats; and as the minority 
know they have no chance of controlling the Govern- 
ment, they cease to agitate, and there is an absence 
of excitement about elections generally.^ M. Borgeaud 

' Four liave sened over twenty jears ; and Herr Carl Schenk, 
who died in olfice in 1895, was elected in 1863, served, therefore, 
thirty-three years, and was sis times President. (See GmpAiteA- 
$tatiilimher Atlas der Schweii, 1897). 

' M. Nnma Droi says: "Wlicn tho people reject a law in virtue 
of their sovereigri right, there is no entering into a state of conflict. 
The craftsraan carries out the work to bis satisfactiOD ; the em- 
ployer who gave the order is of a different opioion, and HCDds it 
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I has described the motives which influence the average 
1 Swiss elector: " If the candidate is obhging and affable," 
he says, " and if he is a neighbour and a decent fellow 
generally, and if he belongs to the party from which 
the elector has been in a habit of choosing, then the 
elector argues thus : Would it not be an undeserved 
reproach to turn X out ? His opinions may be 
different from my own, well ! what of that ! If he 
does it again, one can always say No." ^ The Swiss 
elector is, on the whole, more interested in the person 
of his representatives than in his pohtics. The re- 
jection of laws by the referendum seems, in fact, to 
take the place of a change of parties. When the 
Government is unpopular or times have been bad, and 
people are generally discontented, they do not give 
vent to their dissatisfaction by turning their repre- 
Bentativea out of office, but they promptly vote down 
the measures their representatives have prepared. 
Thus the fate of a law depends a great deal more on 
the immediate popularity of the Government than on 
its own merits or defects. It is a novel method of 
rebuking the party in power, but it is not ineffective. 
It makes them careful not to offend if possible, and 
it has the merit of avoiding all violent changes.^ 

back to be altered. Tbe legislator ia not discredited. He ia in 
the pofiition uf a deputy whose bill has iiot passed ; there Is no 
want of confidence." (See ConfeBipiniiTy fleutno, March 1895.) This 
is typical of the way in which the Swiss regard the question, 

' Jtevtie dtt Droit Public, !fot.:-I>ee. iSg6: " In the elections which 
took place in October 1896, out of the 160 membeiG in the National 
Council there were only 15 new ones, and in the Council of States 
onlj 8 new ones. Between 1S8S and 1896 the National Council has 
only lost 20 of its members by n on -re-el eution, while 62 retired 
Toluntadly." 
~ * There is also an absence of party machinery and organiSBtion 
^tBlde the houses of the Legislature. "There are in the Con- 
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Whether an Executive Government elected on 
these principles is more or less harmful than a Cabinet 
representing one party or the other is an interesting 
problem of political science. One thing is certain, both 
the Council and the Assembly are^ess susceptible to 
popular influence in that they do not change with the 
changing ideas of the people. The Executive Council 
in particular pursues its own course, guiding and lead- 
ing the Legislatiire in virtue of its superior capacity 
and experience, telling theni what they ought to do, 
producing the necessary documents, and finally see- 
ing that the orders of the Assembly are carried out.. 
The Council has therefore been called th^ mainspring 
or balance-wheel of the constitution. 

How far the aloofness of the Executive from the 
popular currents of opinion in the State is responsible 
for the desire of the people to intervene directly in 
public affairs, or, on the other hand, how far such a 
stable and permanent government is rendered possible 
by the safety-valve of direct legislation ; how far, in 
short, the absence of party government causes direct 
legislation, or direct legislation contributes to the 
absence of party government, is a delicate question 
for political philosophers to decide.' 

federation," sbts Mr. Lowell (p. 313), "no national committeea, no 
elaborate Bystem of priroary caucuses and general conventions, no 
men who make a business of arranging nominaCioQG and managing 
campaigns. The Clericals and the Radicals do occasionall7 hold 
Congresses, but these are eimply intended to prevent disruption bj- 
discoasjng the qnestiona of the daj ; thej take no part in the 
nomination of candidates." Parties, however, pla; an important 
part in getting up demand.s foe the referendum — still more in 
drafting initiative demands. There are a group of professional 
politicians, the ntimager, who make a businesE of collecting signAT 
tares against federal laws, and raising an opposition. 
' Mr. Lowell sajs, " The causes of the peculiar relation of Bwiaa 
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^M With regard to the organisation and actual working 
^B of the referendum and the initiative, M. Deploige's 
^M careful study will speak for itself. Though the Swiss 
H experiments in direct legislation have, during the last 
^P ten years, excited much interest in the United King- 
parties to the Government, and ot tlie condition of the parties 
themselves, may be aoQg)it in varioufl directions." He attributes 
the low development of party to tlie ahartness of tbe segaiona of 
the Federal Assembly, which give little opportanity for the develop- 
ment of a party policy or tbe consolidation oC party ties ; also to 
the fact that the Government has little patronage to bestow, and 
that the deputies to the Federal Legislature are elected on local 
rather than national issuea. In the case of all elected represen- 
tatives, the Swiss votes for men with whom be is personally 
acquainted, and this obviates the need of party mncbiuery for the 
selection of candidates. No doobt the fact that Switzerlund is 
divided internally by race and religion also prevents tbe growth of 
strong compact parties. The referendum itself, Mr, Lowell con- 
siders, "tends in a variety of ways to lessen the importance and 
increase the stability of parties." It tends to split np the issues. 
"The referendom entails a decision only on the special measure 
under consideration, and hence the people are never called upon 
either at an election or a referendum to judge the conduct of tbe 
party as a whole. It u no doubt largely for this reason that 
Swiss political parties have no very definite programmes and little 
organisation." 

Again, Mr. Lowell points out that the referendum tends to draw 
attention to meaaiires instead of men, "and it ia the personal 
admiiation or dislike of public men that fonn^ a great deal of the 
fibre of party allegiance." 

Moreover, the referendam weakena the motives for a change of 
parties. "If a law is anpopular the people simply refuse to sanc- 
tion it, and this prevents an outcry against the party that enacted 
it If, on the other band, the people ratify it, there is clearly no use 
in trying to persuade them that tbe men in power were very wrong 
in passing it, and ought to bo turned out for doing so. Nor is 
there any chance for an opposition to work on tbe popnlar feara 
by foretelling the bad laws the rulini; party is likely to pass if 
continued in power, because the people can always reject meaEiures 
they do not like. Hence it is not easy to finds ai^uments for 
electing a new set of representatives drawn either from tbe past 
ir the future." 
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dom, they have been more often popularly described 
than precisely studied. In particiilar the use of the 
referendum and the initiative in the government of 
the canton as distinguished from the Federation 
has received but scanty notice. In M, Deploigo's 
excellent work the English student will find a 
more precise and detailed account of these re- 
markable experiments than in any other volume 
known to me. 

Mr. Lowell, after praising the excellence of the Swiss 
government, points out that Switzerland is free from 
many of the difficulties that perplex other nations. 
Her population is, after all, very small, only three 
millions in all, " and experience proves that the 
larger the population the harder is the problem of 
free government," 

These three million inhabitants are not recruited 
from without by a long line of immigrants which 
have to be absorbed and to be educated into useful 
citizens. They are not divided by any glaring in- 
equahties of wealth. There are no very rich or very 
poor, no miUionaires and but few paupers. The Swiss 
are, therefore, not confronted with the great problem 
of poverty. There are no eager capitalists always 
seeking new fields for investment with the attendant 
result of inflation and crashes. They have no great 
undeveloped countries to bo opened up with untold 
possibilities of mineral wealth, which arouse all the 
gambling instincts of a nation. Social equaUty, too, 
is very marked. There are no " classes " and "masses," 
and no great class differences. The people are de- 
cidedly stationary, not moving about from one part 
of the country to another, or rising or falling in 
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the social scale.^ Two-thirds of the population are 
engaged in agriculture, and the manufacturing ele- 
ment is comparatively small. The great industrial 
struggles which convulse other countries and paralyse 
trade are therefore non-existent. 

There are no very large cities. In 1893 the popu- 
lation of Zurich was I30,0(X), including suburbs; 
Greneva, 7^,777, including suburbs; Basle, 75,114; 
Berne, 47,620 ; Lausanne, 35,626. There are no others 
with a population over 30,cxx). There are in conse- 
quence no great congested and discontented masses 
of unemployed with their burden of poverty and vice, 
with which most modem governments attempt to 
cope in vain. 

For the Swiss foreign policy is a negligible quan- 
tity. Their neutrality is guaranteed, and they are 
not hampered by belonging to the European Con- 
cert, and are not obliged to make enormous sacri- 
fices of men and money in order to keep up military 
appearances. 

"The Swiss Confederation," says Mr. Lowell, "is 
on the whole the most successful democracy in the 
world. . . . The people are contented ; the Govern- 
ment is patriotic, far-sighted, efficient, and economical, 
steady in its policy, not changing its course with party 

fluctuations. Corruption in public life is unknown 

Officials are selected on their merits, and retained as 
long as they can do their work, and yet the evils of 
a bureaucracy scarcely exist. . . . The Swiss states- 
men deserve the highest praise for their labours and 

^ Cf. New Soath Wales, which proposes to introduce the referen- 
dum. Fifty thousand were disfranchised in 1893 who had voted 
in 1892, becaase they had changed their residence. 
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the greatest admiration for their success, but we 
must beware of thinking that their methods would 
produce the same effects under different conditions. 
The problem they have had to solve is that of seK- 
government among a small, stable, and frugal people, 
and this is far simpler than self-government in a 
great, rich, and ambitious nation. " ^ 

I have endeavoured in my footnotes to bring up 
to date the mass of material on the referendum 
and initiative which M. Deploige has so clearly mar- 
shalled, and I have ventured in a few places to add 
some further references and explanations likely to be 
of use to the English reader. 

L. TOMN. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The letter published at the commencement of this 
volume absolves me from the necessity of a long ex- 
planation as to my motives for undertaking a study 
of the Swiss referendum. 

The Belgian Chambers are about to discuss the 
important proposal for a royal referendum, and I have 
thought that it might be useful at this juncture to 
make the Swiss referendum known in this country. 
Although they differ in certain respects, yet these 
institutions have one thing in common — they are 
both concerned with the direct intervention of the 
electorate in the legislation of the country. 

I have endeavoured to describe the historical origin 
of the referendum, to demonstrate its mechanism, and 
to set forth its results, without taking a side, or being 
actuated by any prejudices. 

My book would have been very incomplete had I 
confined myself to the works on the subject. The 
referendum has attracted but little attention up to 
the present, and has not hitherto been examined as 
a whole. I have therefore prosecuted my inquiries 
in Switzerland in person, in order to become initiated 
into the working of the institution. I now offer the 
fruits of this twofold investigation to the public. 

I must not omit to express my gratitude to those 
Swiss gentlemen who have given me both useful 

xzxvii 
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advice and valuable information. My thanks are 
especially due to MM. Ruchonnet and Droz, Federal 
Councillors; to MM. Naville and Respini, National 
Councillors; and to Professors Hilty of Berne, Ped- 
razzini of Fribourg, and Wuarin of Geneva. 

S. DEPLOIGE. 
ToNGRBS, Uh March 1892. 



A LETTER ON 
THE REFEEENDUM IN BELGIUM 



M. J. VAN DEN HEUVEL 

Deab Sir, — Your book is most opportune. Yester- 
day no one spoke of the referendum without a smile. 
, The direct intervention of the people in legislation 
was looked upon as a democratic dream, which could 
only be realised under exceptional and transitory 
circumstances, or in countries where legislation was 
in a primitive stage. It was clearly understood that 
a permanent system of popular consultations was 
quite a different thing from those unfortunate plebis- 
cites which have taken place from time to time in 
France, and from those solemn ratifications of con- 
stitutional reforms which are prescribed by the 
constitutions of the American States. But quite 
suddenly one fine morning, in the midst of the din 
of party strife over electoral reform in Belgium, a 
powerful voice was heard above the rest, demanding 
the immediate introduction of the referendum for a 
reason which had not occurred to any "one up to that 
time, namely, in order to strengthen the royal autho- 
rity.^ There was a pause for the moment out of sheer 
I Liberal niembera proposed that 
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surprise. Then the controversy broke out, and dis- 
cussion began to r>^. 

Those who are not enamoured of sudden and un- 
tried political reforms hare had recourse to the legis- 
lation of other countries for guidance and instruction. 
In spite of a thorough and searching esauaination, 
however, they have not been able to find a single 
country with a monarchical government in which 
any one has thought of establishing the referendum 
for the sake of strengthening the influence of the 
sovereign. And, indeed, in no country have they 
discovered any attempt to combine the rights of a 
constitutionally limited head with so democratic an 
institution as the referendum. The only country 
which afforded a suitable field of observation was 

introduce universal HufTrage for the election of members of the 
(no Chambers, M. Beemoeit, one of tbe miniEters, suggested 
instead, in March 1S91, that tlie sufTrage should be extended, 
but that it should uot be universal, and also that tbe Bxecu- 
tive tihonld bs invested with powur to consult the electorate on 
a law which bad been proposed but not yet passed, or on a law 
which had passed but to which the King bad not jet given his 
asseut. The idea was that the referendum would strengthen the 
royal power, and compensate for the practically obsolete veto of 
tbe Crown. The proposal was adopted in tbe two Houses, with 
the pToviso that the coaditionB under which the King should 
directly consult the electorate should be afterwards deter- 
tninsd by a law. Tbe Belgian constitution directs that tbe 
Parliament, after having voted for a revision, should dissolve, 
and the question be taken up by a. new Parliament. When tbe 
next Parliament met, a commission to revise the constitution was 
appointed; bat on the z6th of November iS^J tbe Minister of tbe 
Interior declared 'that, in view of the unfavourable reception which 
the referendum had met with both in Parliament and in the coun- 
try, the Government would otficially withdraw its proposals. Three 
members took the referendum proposal up, but the commission of re- 
vision rejected it by 15 votes to 3. The question of electoral reform 
still remained to be solved, and (be dleouasions seemed bo inter- 
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Switzerland, a federation of a group of republican 
cantons. The referendum has existed there for cen- 
turies, in the seclusion of a few cantons, like some 
rare alpine plant, and needed the atmosphere of 
modern ideas and the aid of special circumstances 
to revivify it, develop it, and make it spread over 
the whole country. 

Your work has a twofold merit. It portrays the 
referendum for us as a living, working institution, with 
its almost invariable accompaniment and younger 
sister, the popular initiative. Your observations have 
been made on the spot, and are taken from life, and 
every page of your description irresistibly leads our 
thoughts back to our own country in order to com- 
pare the situations, and to prophesy the results of 

minable that the people of Brussels determined to undertake a 
referendum on the subject. They applied to the municipal autho- 
rities to organise it, and a referendum was taken in four communes 
on the five different propositions of electoral reform. There were 
many protests as to the unconstitutionality of the proceeding, and 
finally, on the 14th February 1893, the King annulled the proceed- 
ings, and commanded the authorities not to interfere. The Liberal 
Association then took the matter up, and summoned 1 1 1,837 citizens 
of Brussels, over twenty-one years of age, to vote; 60,732 voted, 
and 56,338 were in favour of universal suffrage, but as the opponents 
of universal suffrage had recommended their party not to vote, and 
as 50 per cent, of those summoned did not vote at all, the result 
cannot be said to be decisive one way or the other. 

For a history of the proposed introduction of the referendum, 
and a discussion of the principles involved, see Arnaud, La lUvision 
bdge, Paris, 1893 > Fuld, Die versuchte Einfuhrung des Referendums in 
Bdgien, in the Archiv fiir dffentlichea Recht^ 1893, pp. 558-567 ; De 
Gamond, De la Rivinon conatittUionelle en Bdgiquey Belgique Judi- 
ciaire, 1893 ; the Revue g6n6rale d* Administration, November 1893 ; 
Wuarin, Le Referendum hdge, in the Revue des deux Mondes, ist August 
1891 ; Lorand, Le Referendum, Brussels, 1890 ; Deploige, Ze Referen- 
dum en Belgique, Revue giniraU, December 1891 ; Hauleville, Le 
Referendum royal, Brussels, 1892. — Ed.] 
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a referendum in Belgium by the habitual results of 
the referendum in Switzerland. Your book is a book 
of Hving politics, and one which is very suggestive. 

Three forma of the referendum are discussed in 
Belgium. To distinguish them I have ventured to 
term them — 

The Initiative Referendum (Ze ReferendAmn 

d' Initiative). 
The Referendum of Appeal (Ze Referendv/m. de 

Pa/rtage). 
The Corrective Referendum {Le Refereiidv/m. de 
Correction). 
All these three forms seem to me equally bad, 
because they all proceed from the same principle, the 
direct intervention of the people in legislation, which 
in Belgium at the present day could not but result in 
a state of things directly opposed to political progress. 
Public opinion, however adverse it may be to the 
referendum in itself, seems to me to vary in its degree 
of opposition. It is entirely hostile to the referendum 
of initiative ; It regards the referendum of appeal 
with more or less indifference, but rather unfavour- 
ably on the whole; it dislikes and almost fears the 
corrective referendum. 

I, The Initiative Referendum. 

This referendum, according to its supporters, ought 
to take place before every deliberation of the Charabera. 
It is an attempt to engraft the popular initiative on 
to the parliamentary system. What a conjbination ! 
The people are to be eocsulted on principles which 
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^H are likely to be more vi^uo and dubious than usual, 
^f since tboy are drawn up in general terms, and not 
elucidated previously by any public discussion be- 
tween those interested on different sides. The Parlia- 
ment will moreover be bound to take a certain course 
without having been first heard. It will be obliged 
to submit to and accept the vote, however brutally 
bald and laconic may have been its expression. Such 
a referendum would resemble an imperative mandate. 
It would be the immediate ruin of parliamentary 
government. Popular opinion has been so unanimous, 
and has opposed the proposal for an initiative re- 
ferendum with so much energy, that it now seems to 
be definitely abandoned. 

^^P II. The Referendum of Appeal. 

Many worthy people then bethought themselves of a 
compromise, and proposed to utilise the referendum 
in the ease of a conflict between the two Chambers. 

>" A serious disagreement between the Senate and 
the Chamber of Kepresentatives," they say, " is a crisis 
to be regretted, for it prevents the regular and normal 
conduct of business. Surely the most natural and 
simple course is to end the conilict by an appeal to 
the opinion of the electors, and to make them act 
IS arbiters." 
This concession seems at first sight to be un- 
I important, but appearances are deceptive, and it 
is, in reality, an innovation which needs careful 
I consideration. 

At the present day conflicts between the two Houses 
arely occur. If the majority in the two Houses are 
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actuated by different principles, both of them try to 
come to an agreement, and make attempts to find 
a common ground on which they can meet. They 
know that the solution of the difficulty depends upon 
themselves alone, and upon their mutually concilia- 
tory attitude to each other. When once the dispute 
can be settled by a-third party, the position will be 
immediately changed, the obstinacy of majorities will 
increase, and the concessions will be less frequent; 
each Chamber will wish to show that it knows itself 
to be in the right, and will have fewer scruples in 
opposing the other, because it knows that there is an 
easy method of deciding the matter and ending the 
struggle. 

The dominant thought will no longer be that of 
mutual conciliation. AiVhen once the two Houses are 
certain that they cannot agree, their one object will 
be to formulate their opinions in those terms which 
are most likely to win for them the sympathy and 
favour of the arbiter, the people. 

The referendum is not only open to the grave 
objection of increasing the temptation to dtsi^ee, 
but it is also liable to determine the dispute in such 
a manner that the result obtained is either bad or at 
least more incomplete and inadequate than would 
have been obtained had other means been adopted. 

If the two Chambers continue to keep the same 
electoral origin — which seems to be the wish of the 
actual majority of the Senate — then, if the matter in 
question is important, and its solution too ui^ent to 
be postponed, the dispute ought to result in a dis- 
solution. The Crown intervenes in this case without 
incurring any personal rcspimsibility, takes note of 
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the deadlock, ascertains its gravity and the necessity 
of ending it by the method laid down in the constitu- 
tion. If, however, the two Chambers shall be chosen 
on a different electoral basis — and this seemed to be 
what the Government desired at first — then, when the 
revision takes place, some other expedient ought to 
be devised by which a conflict may be avoided. For 
instance, mixed commissions might be instituted 
which should be composed of deputies and senators 
similar to those which take place in the United States. 
Were the electoral basis diiferent for each House, a 
referendum would be an appeal to the electoral body 
who chose the Chamber, and this would be to sub- 
ordinate the Senate to the Chamber, and a priori to 
relegate to a second place those authorities who have 
received the title of senators. 

The organisation of the referendum of appeal would 
moreover be far from simple. Nothing would, in fact, 
be more compUcated. At what precise moment can 
it be definitely said that there is a conflict ? Upon 
what sort of questions are the people to give judg- 
ment ? What is to be the result of the popular vote ? 
These are all difficult points. 

It might often happen that dispute would not merely 
arise over the question of maintaining the status quo 
or replacing it by some other definite system. It 
might not unfrequently be a question of two systems 
of reform — one desired by the Chamber, the other by 
the Senate. Can you submit all sorts of projects and 
counter-projects to the electors? Poor elector! He 
is to be forced to legislate himself when he has chosen 
reliable men whose business it is to find the right path 
in the midst of a labyrinth of controversies. 
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III. The Corrective Referendum. 

In reality all the heat of the discussion in Belgium 
is concentrated in the third form of referendum. It 
is proposed that the King should have the right to 
appeal to the referendum after the two Chambers 
have voted, in order that it may guide him in exer- 
cising his right of consent, and enable him effec- 
tually to quash the decision of the parhamentary 
majority. 

Your book is principally concerned with the study 
of the Swiss institution, its legislative vicissitudes, and 
its relation to the social and economic conditions of 
the nation. 

But when one reads what you have written, and 
then thinks of our own country, what vital differences 
there are between the Swiss and the Royal referen- 
dum. The mechanism of the political machinery is 
apparently identical in both cases. But when the 
institutions are examined more closely, and due 
attention is paid to the pohtical surroundings of 
which they form part, it is obvious that the resem- 
blance is merely superficial, and that the two are 
quite opposed. The Executive, the Parliament, the 
Ministry, the organisation of parties, the education of 
the people— all these primordial elements which con- 
stitute the characteristic features of a State are utterly 
and entirely different in Switzerland and in Belgium. 

The King. 
In Switzerland the right of appeahng to the referen- 
dum is not confided to the executive power. It is in 
the hands of permanently organised groups, such as 
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^^a the cantons, or accidental groups, consisting of a cer- 
^^1 tain number of persons who sign a petition and who 
^B are bound by no legal tie. In Belgium the idea is to 
^^1 place the referendum in the hands of the King, who 
^B is to be the judge as to whether a solemn appeal to 
the nation shall or shall not be made. 

The justification of this royal referendum is given 

»as follows : — 
" The monarch, it is said, does not enjoy in prac- 
tice the authority which he has in theory and which 
the texts ascribe to him. By the constitution he 
has the right to assent to laws, the right of dissolving 
the Chambers, the right of choosing and dismissing 

I the Ministers. But apart from certain exceptional 
and imimportant circumstances, it would be morally 
impossible for the King to avail himself of his prero- 
gative of veto. It would be a power at once too great, 
too weighty, and too perilous. The King could only 
refuse Ms assent, and put himself in opposition to his 
Parliament, if he felt himself supported by the general 
will of the country, Every time he refused his assent 
it would lead to a political upheaval and a dissolution. 
Every refusal would affect the personal responsibility 
of the King, and would affect it very seriously should 
he have wrongly interpreted the state of pubhc 
opinion, and the same majority be returned after the 
dissolution. The referendum will solve these diffi- 
culties without the necessity of proceeding to extreme 
measures ; it will make the sentiments of the electo- 
rate known by national and legal methods. The Kii^ 
will henceforward be able to act with certainty ; he will 
Bee clearly which side is taken by public opinion, and 
fc-whether he should or should not refuse his assent." 
d 
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Such is the argument. It seems to me, however, 
that it contains two errors, one of principle and the 
other of fact. 

In principle the King has the right of sanctioning or 
refusing laws, not only according to the text of the con- 
stitution, but according to the ideas which actuated 
the national Congress. It is for the King to follow 
the dictates of hia conscience and his reason in the 
exercise of this right. It is certainly an extremely 
dangerous and undefined power ; but it is irrational 
to conclude that because its character is thorny and 
difficult it is therefore non-existent. The right of 
sanction, like the veto, when actually exercised, also 
affects the moral responsibility of the King — there can 
never be any question of his legal responsibihty— -but 
it is impossible to modify this situation by a reform 
in procedure, and tho notion of right cannot be 
separated from the notion of responsibility. 

Two theories are reaUy advanced here. According 
to the first, which I consider absolutely untenable, 
the consent of the King must depend solely upon his 
interpretation of the true feeling of the country. The 
opinion of the country will be the opinion of half the 
citizens plus one who enjoy the franchise, and who have 
answered either yes or no. It is this majority which 
decides in the last resort as to the justice and utility 
of the law. 

According to a second theory, which seems to 
ine the only one based on law and on reason, the 
assent of the King must depend on his personal 
opinion of the justice and utility of the measure 
under discussion; but in forming that opinion he 
must give serious consideration to the opinion of the 
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r country ; and the opinion which he ought to regard 
is the opinion expressed, according to party rules, by 
the majority of the deputies who enjoy the confidence 
of their electors, and who have been chosen by legal 
methods, 

»As a matter of fact, it is a great mistake to imagine 
that the referendum is a kind of present to the Crown. 
The King will gain nothing by this new right. He 
will neither be free to consult the people when it 
pleases him, nor will ho be able to retain the power of 
decision in his own hands after the people have been 
consulted. If no text regulates the conditions under 
which the monarch shall exercise his right, he will be 
at the mercy of mass-meetings and petitions organised 

I by the different parties, or even of disturbances and 
t^tations in the street. The King ivill be obliged to 
resort to popular consultations every time that he 
thinks the Government powerless to cope with a 
difficulty. 
A future Parliament, in order to avoid such a state 
of things, might draw up an explicit text, which should 
state the conditions under which the right should be 
exercised, and should limit it to the case in which a 
preliminary demand has been made either by a cer- 
tain number of members of Parliament or by certam 
provincial and local bodies. These persons or bodies 
would then become " the ruling powers," On the one 
hand, the King could not appeal to the people unless 
those authorities were to ^tate for it. On the other 
hand, if they were unanimous, he could not refuse to 
grant the referendum if they demanded it. Moreover, 

the people would be excited by parhamentary discus- 

OS, the press would become very noisy, and the 
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party in a minority would move heaven and earth 
to defeat their opponents. 

Various suggestions of a different nature have been 
put forward by the press. I shall only quote one of 
them here. It has been proposed that the King 
should have recourse to the referendum when a law 
has only passed one of the two Houses by a small 
majority. Such a provision would bo equally disas- 
trous to any freedom of action on the part of the King. 
Every time that a law is much disputed, and does not 
obtain a certain specified majority, the monarch must 
inevitably appeal to the electors, unless he would 
incur the reproach of being partial 

Laws which bear on matters which are the special 
province of the King, and which are likely to impose 
heavy charges on the country, such as military laws 
and estimatea for the construction of fortified works, 
would in all probabihty be generally submitted to 
the electorate, in consequence of the agitation of the 
opposition. 

Let us now turn to another side of the question, 
and consider the result of the popular consultation. 
If it is to be regarded as final, then the King has only to 
submit — he loses all personal freedom in the niatter. 
Supposing, however, that the referendum is only re- 
garded as a solemn piece of advice. Then the mon- 
arch is placed in a most embarrassing position. There 
is no difficulty evidently if there is a lai^e majority ; 
but how is be to decide if the figures are almost 
equally balanced, or if the number of negative 
tickets are not equal to half the number of the 
registered electors ? How is he to decide if the 
total number of electors against the law is less than 
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the total number of suffrages received by the parlia- 
mentary majority at the election? How is he to 
decide if cases of fraud and undue influence come to 
light which would be sufficient to annul an ordinary 
election ? 

Is it not true, then, to say that the Crown will not 
gain anything by the referendum, neither power or 
reUef? 

The referendum will, moreover, imperil the other 
powers which the monarch actually possesses. 

As to the right of veto, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon it. This right will be entirely lost. 

The right of dissolution will be fatally restricted. 
Those powers appointed by law to make a demand 
for the referendum will consider themselves bound 
to point out in how far the parliamentary majority 
and the people are at variance. How then can the 
King tell the country that a dissolution is necessary 
because the Parliament seems to him opposed to the 
general opinion of the country, when these authorised 
powers have made no sign or refuse to declare that 
the Parliament no longer represents the feeling of the 
nation on some particular point. The right of dis- 
solution ought especially to be preserved from all new 
complications just now, as its exercise will become a 
more difficult matter in consequence of the proposed 
electoral reform by which general, provincial, and 
communal elections are to be placed on the same elec- 
toral footing. Formerly the results of the local elec- 
tions were made use of to influence the parliamentary 
majorities, although the composition of the electoral 
bodies in each case might be very different. In the 
future it is to be feared that these attempts will 
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be renewed with more semblance of reason, unless 
public opinion comes at last to realise that local 
elections are principally concerned with administra- 
tive questiona 

In short, to introduce the referendum in the in- 
terest of the Crown is to pursue an illusion. Instead 
of being a benefit to the monarch who wishes to 
preserve a strictly constitutional attitude, it can only 
bring about many unfortunate comphcations, and 
lead eventually to loss of power. 

The Parliament. 

The Swiss Parliament and the Belgian Parliament 
have nothing in common. The important points of 
difference must be specially noticed. 

The first is a difference in the fimdamental ideas of 
government. My colleague and friend, M. Dupriez,* 
has recently described it to me as follows : — 

" Switzerland is a democratic republic. The prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty applied in its purest form 
hiis produced results in the constitutional oi^anism 
and on political customs which are quite peculiar to 
that country. Every man who forms part of the 
Legislature, Executive, or Judiciary, is appointed for 
a fixed term. Each person elected is imbued with 
the idea of the sovereignty of the people, and uses 
the power delegated to him according to what he 
beheves to be the wish of those who sent him. If 
he has made a mistake as to their wishes, he hastens 
to repair his error, and does not think of refusing his 

' Author of that remarkable work, Lc> MinittreidanslaprUvcipavX 
payt d^ Europe et d'A mlWjue. 
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consent. Thus the membora of the Federal Assembly 
whose opinions have been disavoweil by their electors 
Aa not vacate their seats, the Ministers whose personal 
wishes are thwarted by the votes of the Assembly or 
the people nevertheless remain at their posts. In 
Switzerland the authorities do not resign, they always 
submit. 

The oi^anisation of the Federal Assembly con- 
stitutes a second great difference between the two 
countries. The electoral districts are so mapped out 
that one of the parties has a great advantage, and 
the parliamentary majority does not always represent 
the majority of the electors. 

Finally, the third difference consists in the auto- 
nomy of the cantons, and in the fact that the Federal 
Parliament has only very Hinitcd powers. On an 
average it passes about two or three laws a year. 
The ordinary session only lasts eight weeks. As to 
the cantonal assemblies, they scarcely sit longer than 
our provincial councils. 

These throe striking features of Swiss political or- 
ganisation explain why the electors consider them- 
selves authorised to interfere in legislation, either by 
■means of the popular initiative or the referendum. 
According to their theories they are the great motive 
.power, and ought to command the legislative assem- 
;bliea to halt, or to advance, or to take a certain 
:direction. Turbulent minorities avail themselves of 
the initiative as a means of dividing parties, and of 
the referendum as a means of obstruction. 

The country, as a whole, only bestirs itself on cer- 
tain occasions. It then protests against the parlia- 
mentary majority, and either gives the Legislature 
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an imperative mandate to legislate by means of the 
initiative, or it makes use of the referendum to curb 
tendencies which are too pronounced. But the elec- 
tors do not intervene except at long intervals, because 
they do not live in a unitary country under the 
direction of a general Parliament whose activity is 
unceasing. To introduce the referendum into Bel- 
gium is to make an attempt to bridge, by means of a 
badly poised plank, the abyss which separates the 
system of popular government from the true parlia- 
mentary system. 

In England and Belgium the deputies are appointed 
by the electors, but they are not commanded by the 
electors. They must enjoy the confidence of. the 
country, but they preserve an independence of thought 
and action. Our pohtieal conceptions are opposed to 
the idea of imperative mandates of any kind whatso- 
ever. The members of the minority as well as the 
majority represent the nation. They guard between 
them both private and public interests. The referen- 
dum will degrade their position in the eyes of the 
electorate, who will ask why the choice of representa- 
tives is so important when their resolutions are not 
final It will weaken their prestige and destroy the 
principle of their responsibihty. Every deputy will 
realise that his vote is only equivalent to a piece of 
advice which the electorate may adopt or reject, 
and that it is the majority of the electors who decide 
either by tacit ratification or express decision. The 
position of members and senators will be that of 
political pioneers, their mission being confined to 
discovering the land, and to pointing out the advan- 
tages and the dangers of the situation. 
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There are also other drawbacks. If the two 
Chambers have a different origin, the Senate will be 
annihilated, and the principle of the duality of the 
Assembly will only be a hollow mockery. 

Again, if the number of electors who are success- 
fully opposed to the Government at the referendum 
is less than the number of suffrages obtained on the 
day of the election of the deputies of the parlia- 
mentary majority, this majority will be able to say 
that it is overcome and oppressed by the minority. 
In this way the dignity and force of Parliament will 
be irretrievably compromised. 

Once a start has been made in the direction of 
popular, concessions, it will not be easy to turn 
back. Even if the referendum should lead to un- 
fortunate results, it would be diifficult to abolish it, 
because it would be necessary to persuade the people 
themselves that they have been in the wrong, that 
they must make a public acknowledgment of the 
fact, and that they must renounce rights which seem 
to them to be rights lawfully acquired. No! the 
step once taken can never be retraced; and when 
the idea is followed out to its logical consequences by 
the rival parties, the result will be a series of legis- 
lative efforts much more advanced than those pro- 
posed to-day. 

It will be necessary to revise Article 131 of the 
Constitution, which relates to constitutional reforms, 
and Article 85, which deals with the final choice of 
a new djmasty. These two articles provide a method 
of popular consultation quite different from the 
referendum. The country is appealed to for its 
opinion by means of a dissolution. This system will 
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have then to be discarded as old-fashioned. It will 
also be necessary later on to introduce the popular 
initiative, which is an inevitable consequence of the 
referendmn. The people will not only have the 
right of putting the drag on the legislative coach, 
they will also insist on giving it a start. Finally, the 
referendum and the initiative will be introduced 
with more show of reason for local, provincial, and 
communal affairs,' 

The introduction of the referendum into our par- 
liamentary organisation will not be merely a slight 
modification of the constitution, unnoticeable in its 
effects: it will be the germ of a new departure, or, 
to speak more exactly, the commencement of a com- 
plete political revolution. 

Tlie Ministers. 

It is very rare for the chiefs of the administrative 
departments to resign in Switzerlan<l when they have 
experienced a rebuff or a check at a referendum. 

The attitude of the Belgian Ministers is very dif- 
ferent. It is dictated, not by constitutional or l^al 
texts, but by ancient and unchanging traditions. 

Let us consider two distinct cases. Suppose, first 
of all, that an important law is passed by the two 
Chambers, and is supported by the Ministry, who 
stake their existence on it either implicitly or in 
express terms. 

As matters stand to-day, should the King refuse 

' The referendam has □othing in common with the ioquir; which 
the local aathorities are authorised to iDEtitnte by Article 75 of 
the Commuiial Law, \a ordor to gain information before making a 
decision. 
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his assent to such a law, the logical course for him to 
pursue is to chaise the Ministry, or even dissolve the 
Chambers. But if the referendum is introduced into 
our constitution, it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the situation will be simplified. It will instead 
be extremely complicated, not only before but sifter 
the popular consultation. 

When the persons or bodies authorised to demand 
the referendum from royalty exercise their right, or, 
to speak more generally, when the specified conditions 
to be determined by a future Parliament shall be 
fulfilled, the Cabinet will assemble in all hasto ; they 
will discuss the point as to whether they arc obliged 
to give their countersign in order that a work which 
they regard as moat important shall be called in 
question at a popular consultation. 

The parhamentary supporters of the party will be 
convoked in a special meeting. If they are of opinion 
that the chances are that the consultation will be 
favourable to them, they will permit the Ministers to 
countersign without raising any difficulties. If, on 
the other hand, they consider that an isolated con- 
sultation would be a bad piece of pohcy, and that 
they would be more likely to succeed in a dissolu- 
tion, they will decide upon resistance, and begin the 
struggle from above. The Ministers will be obliged 
to openly refuse their countersign and to send in 
their resignation, or allow themselves to be dismissed. 
If they fear, however, both the consultation and the 
dissolution, they will then face the referendun: with 
the course with which we face the lesser of two 
evils. 

Let us then take one stop further and consider a 
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fresh difficulty. Let us suppose that the people have 
been appealed to, and that they have answered very 
clearly, and have rejected the law passed by the 
Parliament and supported by the Ministers.- What 
course is then open to the Ministers and the deputies ? 
According to our present theories the Ministers must 
retire before a hostile vote of the Chambers on a 
Cabinet measure- How much more then must they 
retire before an unfavourable decision of the country 
itself? How could the majority remain on the front 
benches as if nothing had happened ? How could 
these Ministers and this majority discuss and pass 
any other important law ? They would be a mere 
butt for the witticisms of the Opposition, who would 
declare the Government to be destitute of all moral 
support. It would be condemned to a policy of in- 
action until it acquired renewed strength at a general 
parhamentary election. 

The second case is this ; Suppose one of the 
Chambers has adopted an important law in spite of 
the opposition of the Cabinet. The Ministers have 
done all in their power to ensure its defeat ; they 
have agitated both by speech and writing, and all to 
no purpose: they have been beaten. To-day only 
one course is open to them : they must give in their 
portfolios. But when once the referendum appears 
on the horizon, will there not be a great temptation 
for these Ministers to resist the Chamber, and to 
threaten it with an appeal to the electorate ? 

In some countries the unfavourable vote of the 
Senate is not regarded by the Ministry as having the 
same significance as an adverse vote of the Chamber. 
The Senate seems to be somewhat removed from 
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the people, while the Chamber seems to be closely in 
touch with them. But it would surely be going a 
step beyond this were the people in Belgium to 
have the right of personally intervening in legislative 
decisions. 

If the parliamentary majority has no fear of a dis- 
solution, it will show its teeth and resist the Cabinet, 
and make the latter's existence an impossibility. 
But in a country where the parties are a periodical 
check on each other, the majority will generally be 
in doubt as to the results of a dissolution. In this 
case it will draw in its horns, and the Ministry will 
remain in power, in spite of the opposition aroused. 
This will, in fact, be personal government supported 
by a latent and extra parliamentary force, the force 
being a popular one, and only manifesting itself at 
indeterminate intervals, and on questions which have 
been cleverly chosen. 

When the Cabinet shall make the bold experiment 
of submitting even the budgets to the people, then 
the Parliament will cease to be a necessary part of 
our political organisation; the Ministers and those 
who support them will be "the sovereigns of the 
plebiscite." 

Parties. 

In Switzerland there are numerous dismembered 
and divided groups, there are passing coalitions and 
a considerable floating mass of unattached members. 

In Belgium, on the contrary, the parties form two 
armies ; they have ancient traditions, and an organisa- 
tion extending throughout the coimtry. They corre- 
spond to the tendencies which manifest themselves 
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in society. The extension of the franchise will perhaps 
modify their position; it will accentuate the sub- 
divisions. No one, however, expects a radical change 
to take place in their composition from one day 
to another. The tendency is for the two existing 
currents to continue to be the dominant currents 
for a long time to come without any mingling of 
the waters. 

The advocates of the referendum do not seem to 
understand the necessity for the existence of parties, 
and seem also to have no fear of the influence these 
same parties will exercise upon general opinion. Let 
ua examine the argument advanced with such fre- 
quency that it comes only second to the argument 
we have just examined in connection with the King. 
They say " that the referendum must have been in- 
vented, even if it did not already exist, in Switzerland, 
that it is indispensable to a representative organisa- 
tion, and that it is a happy complement of the right 
of dissolution." If the nation and the parhamentary 
majority be out of harmony, it is essential, so they 
maintain, to find out the points on which the two 
differ. If these points prove to be numerous, or if 
there be a general disagreement, the dissolution of 
Parliament must ensue. If the nation and Parliament 
be merely at variance on some special question, the 
referendum is the necessary remedy, the people will be 
consulted on the one subject, isolated from all others, 
and the issues will be precisely and openly stated. A 
dissolution leads to a discussion of persona and pro- 
grammes; the referendum abolishes personal pre- 
ferences, and restricts the debates to the examination 
of a particular law. A referendum and a dissolution 
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are two separate rights, corresponding to two situa- 
tions which are in reality quite diiferent. 

Without raising any doubt as to the competence 
of the people in legislative questions, this political 
dilemma is capable of being satisfactorily disposed of 
in more ways than one. Let us suppose that a party 
has a lai^e majority, and that the two Chambers 
pass a bill of the first importance, and that the Crown, 
before giving its assent, dissolves Parliament, In this 
case the electoral struggle will surely centre round 
this particular law. If the Opposition be successful, 
it is easy to see that the opinion of the country is 
unfavourable to the poUtics of the majority. Should 
the King, instead of dissolving Parliament, have re- 
course to the referendum, is it not probable that a 
great many considerations will influence the discus- 
sions? Again, if the referendum should result in a 
negative answer, the real feeling of the people still 
remains unknown. Did the country only wish to 
reject the law, or did it wish at the same time to 
overthrow the majority ? One thing is certain, and 
that is that the electors who supported the majority at 
the time of the election have now ranged themselves 
against the law passed by that same majority. The 
difficulty is to know whether these electors are not 
discontented with their party as well as with the law. 
The actual figures obtained at the referendum will 
always be equivocal in this respect, and the public 
mind will be full of uncertainty on the point. 

The partisans of the referendum shut their eyes to 
3 practical truth. They are ingenuous enough to 
jelieve that the electors, when voting, will merely 
iTote on the merits of the question, and that their 
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judgment will be aa unbiassed as that of a stranger 
who has only arrived in the country the evening 
before. It is a curious mistake, for it is obvious 
that the vote of the electors mil be a party, and not 
a theory vote. The electors are instructed by party 
journals ; they attend party meetings, they belong to 
party associations, they have fought for years on the 
the side of a party, and have debated the party pro- 
gramme within their circle. Is it likely that the 
elector will be able suddenly to put off " the old 
man " when a consultation occurs, and learn to think 
in a new manner ? Will not even the most thoughtful 
and least prejudiced men hesitate before separating 
themselves from the flag which they habitually follow? 
The idea is to divide political programmes, but will 
not these men see a close connection, either logical or 
historical, between questions which are supposed to 
be separable ? 

The supporters of the referendum think that it will 
be easy to determine whether the discord between 
the nation and Parliament exists on a whole series of 
questions or on some special one only. They forget, 
however, that party programmes are often regarded 
by the electors in the Hght of pieces of cloth which 
have still to be made up. They are the expression of 
certain tendencies which will be curtailed or developed 
at length according to circumstances. They include 
also traditional questions, as well as local questions 
and questions of oi^anisation. All the articles in the 
programme do not possess the same characteristics of 
urgency and importance at any one given moment, 
but they are all connected by ties of principle or 
interest. The political crock is always on the bubble, 
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and samfitmieB it is one ityem and Bonietiines another 
that lases to the 6iir£aoe. At oertam times the whole 
progZBznine seems to be suimued up in two or three 
poontB, Bamedmes in one only. When the partr in 
pofwer has embodied this special point in a law which 
appeazB to it of the greatest importance, is it then 
poBEible to distinguish, as the advocates of the re- 
&rBndum seem to wish, lietween the party and the 
pnncqilie of their law. to separate the father and the 
child, BO to say. declaring all the while that to hit 
the one is not to strike the other ? 

Each time that he uses the referendum, the King 
will be obliged to declare that there is no discord 
between the parliamentary majority and the country'. 
and that it is not neoessarv to have recourse t>o a 
dijsolution. But he will neTertheless be oblisred trt^ 
add that he is uncertain whether all the adherents of 
the party in power are agreed on such and such a 
special point, and that he thinks in this respect there 
may be some difference of opinion l>etween them 
which may have arisen either before or after the 
election. Such a proceeding would probably be a 
great strain on a party, and might lead t.o general 
oonfusion and a possible relaxing of party ties. It 
seems to amount tc» an appeal against a (H^ni}iac( 
and weD-disciplined group of deputies, addressed to 
all the forces of the c»pposition. tc» all the maleontonts 
within the majority itseK. and xo all thtise whose 
interests are more or less affected by this particular 
law, and whose hopes in the present or in the future 
may have received a check. The break up of jiarties 
into groups would be a grave danger. A government 
has as much need of energy as a man has of will- 
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power, and the parliamentary government which does 
not rest on the solid basis of a faithful majority is a 
government which is powerless and ijnpotent. More- 
over, the horizon is not so clear and cloudless in 
Belgium to-day that we can afford to weaken our 
motive powers and content oui-selves with repre- 
sentative authorities devoid of force and stability. 

Parties are a necessity in a parliamentary system, 
and in spite of their exa^eratioua and inconveniences, 
they are a distinct benefit in our country. They are 
the intermediaries between the mass of the electors 
and the leaders. They group and educate the citizens, 
they register the echoes of general opinion, they sub- 
ject complaints to a siftii^ process, they recommend 
moderation to the turbulent, and tabulate the im- 
portant matters in the order which seems to them 
most useiul. Once you divide them, break up their 
ranks, and destroy their programmes, you will have 
deprived the people of their necessary guides, and 
you will only have before you a great multitude of 
errant or indiiierent electors. 



The People. 

The gulf between the Swiss and the Belgians is 
quite as great as that which separates the Belgians, 
who have always enjoyed a real independence, from 
the French, who have been unused to self-government 
for centuries. 

Democracy has had a peaecfiil existence in Switzer- 
land, for the mountains have afforded it the security 
of a natural and impregnable fortress. The inhabit- 
ants have learnt to regulate their affairs in a patri- 
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archal manner. Cantons with Landsgemeinde still 
exist there to-day, and the people collect together in 
the great valleys and decide all civil and political 
questions as of old. In other places this primitive 
form of government has had to be abandoned. But 
the desire to take part in public affairs has become 
engrained in their natures. They have been accus- 
tomed to hear their fathers discuss problems of State, 
and have received the best of all political educations, 
that of experience. 

The Belgian possesses a great love of liberty. He 
reasons calmly and with much common-sense, but he 
is not accustomed to solve administrative and social 
difficulties by himself. He utilises division of labour, 
he concentrates his activity on his trade or on his 
profession, and he confides the task of guiding the 
politics of the State to the men who seem to share 
his views. Now all of a sudden, without preparing 
him in the least for it, it is proposed to consult him 
directly on the most disputed and difficult questions 
of legislation. 

Two reforms of the first importance are being dis- 
cussed. On the one hand, the scheme is to extend 
the suffrage, the result of which will be to summon 
to the polls considerable numbers of electors who 
have never taken any part in public affairs, and who 
have perhaps been rather neglected by the parties 
and the ruling classes, and who have as yet only 
vague notions of politics, and aspirations rather than 
ideas. On the other hand, it is proposed to introduce 
the referendum, which is an appeal to the people, 
and which presupposes that their education is already 
made, and that all classes of society have been in 
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close toucli for a long time. There seems to be here 
a double danger, 

Biit there is yet another striking fact to be noticed, 
which is this : The Swiss people themselves, whose 
political wisdom entitles them to rank foremost among 
the nations of Western Europe, are somewhat cautious 
and hesitating in the use they make of the referendum. 
In the Federal Government experience has shown 
the wisdom of placing certain laws beyond the possi- 
bility of popular intervention. Thus budgets, treaties, 
and all enactments which Parliament may consider 
to be ui^nt, are excepted from the referendum. 

In your book there is much that is instruetiye on 
the question of the vote itself, you dwell on the many 
reforms that have been attempted or proposed in 
Switzerland with a view to lessening the dangers of 
the referendum. 

It has been proposed to enlighten the people before 
the popular consultatioft by means of the distribution 
or publication of messages. 

If these documents are business-like, the electors 
find them long and tireaome, and the majority do not 
take the trouble to read them. If they consist merely 
of a short abstract, they are ridiculous, and do not 
teach anything. 

Compulsory discussion has also been su^ested. 
But such a discussion presupposes that the speakers 
will be clear and eloquent, and the audience com- 
plaisant, and well up in the course of events. As a 
matter of fact, no one speaks at the meetings which 
are held for purposes of debate. 

Others again have thotight that it would be wise to 
defer the referendum until the law had come into 
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force, and exporienee had proved its worth. But this 
would be too ^eat a check on tlic impatience of the 
opposition, and in the end the referendum would fall 
into disnae. 

On the voting day abstentions are numerous. Only 
6i per cent, of the electors go to the polls in the 
case of federal laws. In several places the vote has 
been made cornpidsory in the ease of cantonal votings. 
The number of voters has increased; but, on the 
other hand, the nmnber of blank tickets has increased 
also. The answer obtained at the referendum has 
proved to be deceptive and enigmatical. The electors 
are led to give the same vote by motives which are 
absolutely oppased. This would be remedied, some 
reformers think, if the answers were accompanied by 
a statement of reasons. There are others who claim 
for the eleetor tho right to separate or amend tlie 
proposals submitted. What a dreadful muddle there 
would be were those plans adopted ! 

Politicians in Switzerland are not alow to take advan- 
tage of the general confusion, and have recourse to 
all sorts of subtleties of procedure. With a view to 
carrying measures likely to be unpopular with the 
majority, they make the strangest combinations of 
independent groups by tacking on provisions to win 
their favour. When a law is rejected, they return 
to the task and modify the form, and present the 
same law again under new colours. At the third 
attempt the people become tired of resisting, and 
allow the law to pass. 

There is notiiing astonishing in this state of things. 
The people are competent to choose capable men. 
They are able to declare their general preferences, 
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and can give judgments on questions which do not re- 
quire expert knowledge. But to ask them to do more 
than this is to ask them to do something they cannot 
perform. They are incapable of making legislative de- 
oiflions ; they have not got the necessary documents, 
nor the leisure for the necessary study. They are liable 
to be swayed by special and transitory considerations. 
Their view is not a trained one, and they naturally 
cannot see things from the same standpoint as men 
who have been usetl to the conduct of affairs. 

Moreover, there are certain questions the signifi- 
cance of which would escape them altogether, I 
will only quote one example which is deserving of 
special consideration in Belgium, as the Swiss re- 
ferendum does not reassure us on the point It is 
the colonial problem. The founding and develop- 
ment of a colony demand enormous sacrifices of 
men and money, of activity and devotion, for results 
which are in the dim future, and which are very diffi- 
cult to guarantee or even to define. The people, 
however, are always impressed by present sacrifices, 
and by reverses which are more or less dramatic. 
They do not pay any heed to future benefits, and to 
the development of individual energies. From this 
point of view it is permissible to think that if the 
referendum ever became an additional source of power 
to the King of the Belgians, it would nevertheless be 
a great weakness for the Sovereign of the Congo. 

To sum up what I have been saying at perhaps too 
great length. 

The referendum would be an absolutely new insti- 
tution in a parliamentary monarchy. 
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The Crown, whose function it would be to remain 
neutral between the parties, would not gain in in- 
fluence, while its authority would be lessened and 
hampered by many complications. 

The Pa-rliament and the Ministry run the risk of 

being irrevocably transformed. The ancient system 

"of checks and balances would be succeeded by a 

transitory state of things which might lead either to 

personal or to popular government. 

The imity of parties would be threatened if this 
sword of Damocles were always hanging over their 
heads. 

Finally, the people, incompetent as they are for the 
task, would be obliged to come to the polls to give 
their decision in spite of themselves. 

These dangers are not apparent to me alone ; they 
have already been recognised and pointed out by the 
press and by eloquent party leaders. But the longer 
one thinks over the question, and the more one reads 
your book, the more one becomes convinced of the 
gravity of the situation. 

Indeed, in Belgium, it may be said, with a good deal 
of truth, that if there should ever be a referendum on 
the referendum, the only voters in its favour would be 
the authors of the reform. — I remain, yours sincerely, 

J. VAN DEN HEUVEL. 
LouvAiN, March lo, 1892. 



THE REFERENDUM IN 
SWITZERLAND 



CHAPTER I 

THE EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND 

The object of this chapter is to give some account 
of the more important parts of those political in- 
stitutions which are essentially a product of Swiss 
democracy, and to examine the various constitutional 
experiments which have had as their result the direct 
participation of the people in the work of legislation. 
At first sight the task of tracing the evolution of 
democracy in such a place as Switzerland would seem 
to be an easy one, on account of the limited field 
of observation. On closer examination, however, we 
find that what appeared so sunple is reaUy very com- 
plicated. More than twenty states have continued to 
exist side by side in this little comer of the globe, 
united from time to time, it is true, in defensive 
alliance, but separated by lofty mountains, differing 
from the first in language, and later in religion, and 
enjoying varying degrees of independence from auto- 
nomy to partial subjection, with the result that each 
little state has worked out its own history apart from 
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the rost, and so powerful have been the dismtegrating 
factors that no great current of thought seems to 
have acted as a stimulus towards unity .^ It naturally 
follows that their respective governments were the 
outcome of very different poHtical ideals. This abso- 
lute poHtical separation lasted down to the time of 
the French invasion at the end of the last century. 
The Constitution of the 12th of April 1798, wliieh 
was imposed on the country by France, proclaimed 
the Helvetic Republic to be "one and indivisible," 
and it reduced the ancient states to the position of 
mere administrative departments. Such a complete 
revolution in the position of century-old institutions, 
due moreover to foreign intervention, was too sudden 
and too fundamental a chaise to be permanent, and 
Switzerland quickly reverted to the state of a con- 
federation. 

Nevertheless, ephemeral though it was, the Helvetic 
Constitution could not but exercise a considerable 
influence in the future. It introduced a new prin- 
ciple into the public law of the country, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people. From this time 
forth all the advocates of the " rights of the people " 
have armed themselves with these magic words, and 
have made them the basis of a whole series of claims. 
The Constitution of 1798 was in this way the origin 

' [For a general history of Switzerland tbe following worka are 
accessible in English :— HacCrackan, The Rise of the Sieiai Republic, 
1S9Z ; Hag ond Stead, Stoitzcrland, in the Story of the Nations series, 
iSga ; tbe article on Switzerland in the Eneydopiedia Bntannica, bj 
the Hey. W. CooUdge; E. Grenfell Baker, TKe Model RepuUic.- A 
HUtory of tht BUe and Progress of the Sviits People, 1S95. An ex- 
cellent bibliograpby of works on Switaerland is given by J. M, 
Vincent, State and Federal Oovcrmneal of Svilserland, p. mS.) 
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of that outburst of enthusiasm for democracy which, 
a few years later, after the July Revolution of 1830, 
convulsed the whole of Switzerland. Up to the end 
of the last century direct legislation by the people had 
been a fact, though the form which it assumed was 
accidental. From this time forth legislation by the 
people was demanded as a right, and publicly advo- 
cated as the only legitimate form of government. 

The study of the democratic institutions of our 
own time becomes much easier if we realise that 
they, too, have sprung from the very same inspira- 
tion, and are the outcome of one and the same idea. 

The veto, the referendum, and the popular initia- 
tive, all these creations of modern deiiiocraey are like 
organisms, which, in a more or less perfect shape, 
and with more or less difference in their final form, 
have all sprung from a single primordial cell. We 
shall trace their rapid evolution in the second part 
of this chapter. Let us pause, first of all, to examine 
the classical and somewhat curious forms of what 
we might term " historical " democracy. 



§ Before 1798. 

I. The Landsgemeinde. 

Direct legislation has been a regular constitutional 
feature in Switzerland from the very beginning of its 
history. In the republics of Uri, Schwyz, Unter- 
walden, AppenzeU, Zug, and Glarus the people have 
never ceased to legislate for themselves and vote 
their own taxes from the thirteenth century down- 
wards. They met together at least once a year for 
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the purpose in solemn conclave, called the Landa- 



The Landsgememds was an assembly of all the 
active citizens of the canton, that ia to say, of all the 
"freie Landleutc" of the age of fourteen and over,^ 
and who were entitled to wear a aword.^ 

'■ The first Landsgemeinde of which we have any precise infor- 
mation was held in the canton of Schwyi in 1294 (Blnmer, StaaU 
find Rechisgcschichtc der tchteei^eriscken Zkirtolcraiicn, St. Gall, 1850, 
i. p. 135). The following study of the Landsgemeinde is based 
throughout on this masterly work of Blomer. 

[Before the thirteenth century, however, the inhabitants of the 
Reusa valley (Uri) met to regulate all the affairs concerning their 
pasturage, and in Schwya for purposes nf local order from very 
early times. The records of the Landsgemeinde of 1294 prove that 
it was then no incipient institution, but a democratic assemhly in 
which the people were sovereign with unlimited powers. 

One of the explanations of the origin of the Landsgemeinde ia 
that tliej weiB the outgrowth of the feudal manorial court ot Hof- 
gericht. The coantrjmen of the Alpine valleys assembled together 
at the call of the lord's bailiff or deputy, to witness trials and to 
act as a popular jury upon disputes arising nnder the customary 
law of the district. They did not legislate, they applied the law ; 
they did not elect the magistrate, they received him. In the First 
Perpetual League they declared that they would only have natives 
as judges, not foreigners. It wonld be an easy change, when the 
feudal power grew weaker, for the people to meet together to elect 
a man instead of waiting for hia appointment, and to assume the 
general direction of affairs at such meetings. See Rambert, Lea 
Atpet iSuiise, p. 164. M. Dunant, in LigiiUuioii pif le peuple en 
Svieie, p. 6, says that the word Landsgemeinde dates only from the 
fifteenth century.] 

' Towards the middle of the fifteenth cuntury the age of politicaS 
majority was fised at sixteen in the cantons of Schwyi, Glarus, and 
Appeniell, and their example was followed by Zug in the sixteenth 
century. 

' Thieves, bankrupts, and malefactors generally, were deprived of 
their political rights. They were chr and gewihrlos, and were for- 
bidden to wear a sword, the distinguishing mark of an active 

[If a man attended without his sword he was not allowed]to vote, 
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It was held in the spring, before the peasants left 
for the high Alps, on the last Sunday in April or the 
first Sunday in May.^ The place of meeting was 
an open space, with the turf for a carpet, and with 
only the boundless sky above, unter Oottes freiem 
HimmeL What more superb council chamber could 
be conceived than such a one in these Alpine 
lands? 

Attendance was compulsory ,2 because on the day 

and was, moreover, fined. To the present day men attend the 
Landsgemeinde wearing swords of very ancient patterns, evidently 
heirlooms.] 

^ [In Appenzell and Unterwalden the Landsgemeinde is held on 
the last Sunday in April, in Uri on the first Sunday in May, and 
in Glarus, if possible, during the month of May. At Glarus and 
Appenzell (Inner Rhodes) the Landsgemeinden meet in an open 
space in the town. An excellent historical account, description, 
and criticism of the Landsgemeinden is given by Rambert in Les 
Alpes Suisse (Lausanne : F. Rouge, 1889). M. Lef^vre Pon talis has 
described thetn as they exist at the present day in a pamphlet 
called Les Assemblies pUnUres de la Suisse (Paris : F. Dentu, 1896), 
and in the Figaro of the 28th of May 1894. Prince Roland Bona- 
parte contributed two descriptive articles on the subject in the 
Figaro of the 28th May 1890, and in the iv4nement of the 6th of 
June 1890. 

Mr. Irving Richman, in Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in 
Inner Rhodes (Longmans, 1895), gives a vivid account of a Lands- 
gemeinde held in Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), which, by the way, is 
the only account I have ever seen of a Landsgemeinde held in the 
rain. A Landsgemeinde is also described by Adams and Cunningham 
in The Swiss Confederation ^ pp. 132-33 ; by Vincent, /Sto^c and Federal 
Gmf eminent of Switzerland^ pp. 106-1 14 ; by W. Boyd Winchester, The 
Swiss Republic, pp. 101-107 J ^^^ by MacCrackan, Teutonic Switzer- 
lamd, chap. xi. 

The description of Freeman in chapter i. of The Growth of the 
English Constitution is classical (London, 1892).] 

^ A fine was imposed in case of absence. [Mr. Richman, in his 
book, states that a fine of five francs is still exacted in Inner 
Rhodes ; and in an article on Compulsory Voting {Le Vote Obliga- 
toire\ by M. Deploige, in the Revue OiniraZe for March 1893 
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when the Landsgemeinde was held the people had to 
take an oath to observe the laws and customs of 
the country. In the early morning, chanting the 
while their patriotic hymns, these peasant legislators 
streamed in from all the communes of the canton. The 
chief magistrate of the state, the landamman, was ex 
officio president of the assembly. A band of musicians 
conducted him to the platform, erected in the middle 
of the meadow ; the active citizens ranged themselves 
round him in a circle ; farther off outside the circle 
the women and children ^ and strangers listened and 
looked on in silence. According to traditional prac- 
tice, a prayer, recited in unison, and the speech of 
the landamman, preceded the orders of the day. 

Before exercisii^ its principal function, that of 
legislation, the Landsgemeinde proceeded to nominate 
the state officials,^ the governors of bailiwicks, and the 
deputies for the federal Diet. The elections were made 
by show of hands. The landamman, with the help 
of his assistants, declared the result, which no one 
was allowed to call in question. In case of doubt, 

(Brussels), M. Deploigo has the following note : — A deputy of the 
canton of Appeczell writes me that tbe Landsgemeinde punishes 
electors who stay away by a fine of ten franca. My correspondent 
did not, unfortunately, send me the regulation in question.] 

' [At Glarus the children occupy reserved places in front of 
the tribune erected for the officials, in order that they may be 
thus instructed from their youth up in the conduct of public 
affairs,] 

" [In Glarus, up to 1857, the candidates had to be entreated to 
accept office. After many compliments they were elected in spite 
□f their refusals, and the majority accepted the posts offered. 
Those who declined bad to declare npon their honour, or even on 
oath, that they would not ta)ie oflice before any one even thought 
of replacing them. See Droz, £iudti et poriraiti polUiquei, " Life of 
Landamman Heer."] 




I 
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either a second show of hands took place, or the 
voters separated into two groups and were then 
counted.^ 

A not uncommoD piece of tactics was to call out, 
"Friends, hands up" — Hemd aufikr Hebe Landliit — 
when any particular name was called out. It was in 
all probabihty a ruse employed by the supporters of 
a candidate to make the doubtful electors take one 
side or another. There were laws, however, which 
imposed a fine on this especial manceuvre. 

Every free man was eligible for office.- The terms 
were short, with little if any remuneration. The 
offices were therefore in practice only accessible to 
persons in easy circumstances, which explains the 
fact that in the list of landammans the same name 
occurs again and again.^ 



r the church by 
1 employed as merce- 



I [At Appeuzell [Inner Rhodes) the people 
diffecent doors, and are counted as they enter, 

' In the cantons of Uri and Glarns those 
naries in foreign countries were ineligible (Blun 
fiwisa were to be found in the Middle Ages in all the armies of 
Europe, the poverty of their soil and the scarcity of employment 
having compelled them to enrol themselves in foreign armies. The 
cantonal governments often used to take advantage of this practice, 
and would conclude treaties with foreigTi sovereigns, known as 
military capitulations, by which tbey undertook to provide con- 
tingents of soldiers. Tho Federal Constitution of 1E4S forbade 
military capitulations. 

' [In 0ri in the Middle Ages we find one Werner d'Attinghausen 
in office from 1294-1317. From 1317-30 there is no record. In 1331 
we Hnd his son in office, and again in 1333-37. "^id from 1346-57, 
Thus father and son were in office at least thirty-seven years. 
Id Schwjz, Conrad ap Yherg and Werner Stanffaoh alternate from 
1291-1314. From 1314-19 there is no record. Then we find a 
Henri Stauftach in olEcc in 1319. From that time to 1341 there 
o record. From 1342-73 we get a Conrad ap Ypberg (thirty-one 
years), and from 137S we get a lioe of StauSachs. SeeRambert, op. 
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After electing the officials the people next pro- 
ceeded to deal with the interaal and external affairs 
of the canton. In such matters the Landsgemeinde 
was not only supreme, but a very real and effective 
sovereign. Tlie citizens recognised no other laws 
than those of their own making ; ^ not a farthing for 
taxation left their pockets without their consent. 
The state contracted no alliance that was not for- 
mally approved by the majority of the nation, and 

fit. p. 186. It was the same later on. M. Nama Droz, in h!a "Lifeot 
the Landamnian Heet of Glams," Etudei el poriraiCi politiques, 189S, 
says that from tfae eighteenth centnr; there had heen Landam- 
mana out of the family of Heer, Cosme Heer, the grandfather, 
had been LandammaD from 1828-33 ! Nicolaus, the uncle, from 
1803-21; and the Heer of the biography eighteen years from 
1857-76. The same author gives the following account of the 
duties of a landamman in Glarua :^The landamman has to direct 
the assembly of the people. He has to preside at the Council of 
State of 9, at the L^jidralh f>l 4D Inembers, and at the triple 
Landrath of 117, which deliberates on the questions to be sub* 
mitted to the Laiidsgemainde. It is the landamman who elabo- 
rates the greater part of these proposals. It is he, as a rule, who 
draws Dp the memorial to be sent to each active citizen before 
each Landsgemeinde, a memorial which contains all the proposi- 
tions and arguments In their support. The landamman may be 
called upon to take part in many commissions. He is the conncitlor 
of all. Every one goes to him in all the difficulties n! life, some- 
times for advice on legal matters, sometimes to ask hia intervention 
in their favour when they apply to the commune for relief. The 
landamman has no olEcial secretary to help him in all this. Yet 
we find constant rivalry between the different families to obtain 
the post, and some ourions scenes at election time. 

The government of trades unions by general meeting, the earliest 
form adopted, presents many analogies with the Landsgemeinde. 
See Industriol DenuxTocy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, vol. i. 
chap. I, "Primitive Democracy."] 

' In 1733 the Council of Glarus consulted the Landsgemeinde on 
the interpretation of an obscure law on bankruptcy. Originally the 
Landsgemeinde administered jnstioe and exercised the right of 
pardon. (Bliimer, i. pp. 270-73.) 
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no foreigner could become a citizen of the country 
uoless admitted liy tho Landsgemeinde.' 

Among the aeries of laws enacted by the Lands- 
gemeinde, one group ought specially to be noticed, 
because it throws new light on the political morality 
of those primitive democracies. I refer to the suc- 
cession of statutes designed to prevent corruption at 
elections. The purchase of votes seems, in fact, to 
have been carried out on a large scale, especially by 
candidates for the office of bailiff. This was a lucra- 
tive post, because the bailiffs were the governors of 
the subject domains belonging to the little republics, 
and they did not fail to make the most out of the 
inhabitants. The existence of these subject domains, 
it may be mentioned in passing, is one of the curious 
features of "historical" democracy, and those who 
theorise about modern democracy will no doubt 
r^ard their very existence as a monstrous anomaly, 
for nothing is more at variance with the principles, 
if not with the mode of action, of those who claim to 
rally round the doctrines of the French Revolution. 

' [It was a. verj difficult matter tu be admitted to citizenship in 
another cBDtoii. For icatattcc, in Appeanell (Outer Rhodes), in 1S34, 
a man had to reside ten years in the canton. An application then 
had to be made to the Great Council, who minutely investigated 
the man'a antecedents, and eubmitted the demand to the Lands- 
gemeinde with a favourable report. The candidate then mounted 
the platform at the Landsgemeinde to be presented to the people, 
nbo were tbe linal judges. In Appenzell (Inner Rhodes) he and his 
family had lo take an oath before the people that thej were Roman 
Catbolica and went to chnrch regnlarlj. The candidate had to pay 
a line for admission. Even if the votes at the Landsgemeinde tvere 
in his favonr he ivas ineligible for any public office daring his life- 
time, but his children were under no disability. At the present day 
the procedure is very similar, but Sve years' residence only is neces- 
sary, and the candidate is el^ble for all offices.] 
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But in the old-time democracies things bore a dif- 
ferent aspect. Their aim was independence, their bias 
republican, but the rights of man as an abstract idea 
was still a good deal beyond them. Liberty was much 
more than an idea, it was an actual fact ; not a philo- 
sophic theory, but a more or less compHcated system 
of positive rights, based on a series of enactments 
exactly similar to those by which all other rights had 
been acquired. Civil or political liberty, once attained, 
was handed down as an inalienable heritage from 
those who first acquired it to those who came after 
them. The freeman, owing neither suit nor service 
to any feudal superior, no less than the burgess who 
owned no allegiance to any foreign power, would 
never dream of quoting in support of their claims 
to freedom the prehistoric equahty of primitive 
man ; still less would they advocate the sovereignty 
of the people. They produced charters, they appealed 
to the rights acquired by their fathers, they quoted 
the concessions and exemptions obtained from former 
lords.^ The subject lands, however, had no charters 
to invoke. They had ceased to exist as seignorial 
domains, and had become republican property, gener- 
ally as part of the spoils of conquest. They gained 
nothing, however, by the change. Their new masters 
were no more considerate than the old, and the 
exactions of the republican bailiff fell in no whit 
behind those of the feudal lords. 

A baihwick was a snug berth for the man who 
could obtain the appointment by winning the sove- 
reign's favour. In this case, however, the sovereign 
was an i^gregate of some thousands of peasants, all 

Cherboliez, Dc la dimocTatit en Sv-iat, Geneva, 1843, vol. i, p. 39. 
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of them men leading hard and parsimonious lives. 
The way to the hearts of such men was not to "be 
found by mere flattery : a bribe of money, a good 
meal, or a fli^on of wine were better means to the 
end, a fact which soon became apparent to any 
candidate. Already, as far back as the sixteenth 
century, the Landsgemeinde are foimd legislating 
against the abuse. At first such legislation was con- 
ceived in merely general terms ; then, as the candi- 
dates continued to be successful in evading the letter 
of the law, the statutes took a more detailed form.^ 
Such fits of repentance on the part of a sovereign 
people, followed by their relapse and by new projects 
of amendment, seem strange at first, and somewhat 
difficult of explanation. It would almost seem as if 
these laws were due to the efforts of defeated candi- 
dates, who took this way of revenging themselves on 
their more fortunate rivals.^ 



' [In 1666, 1667, and 1700 the Landsgemeicde of Schwjz fiied 
a scale of eitpensea for marriages, baptisms, fairs, and shooting 
matches, which varied accordlDg to the period at which theae 
festivals took place— a higher maximum being allowed in otdinarj 
tiroes, and a lower one in the period jast before the Landsgemeinde. 
This clearly shows that these joyful occasions were utilised for 
bribery. In Lower Unterwalden, in 1692, "giving, paying, or 
receiving food or drink " was forbidden daring the whole year 
without distinction of person. — Ra.mbert,p, 223.] 

' [Bambert, p. 325, says : " The Landsgemeinde have always 
retained something of the vivacity and impulsiveness of great 
crowds. It is a nervous government which has fits of exaltation 
and fits of depression. Glaras, where corruption was so rife, is now 
amodel Landsgemeinde. M. Heerattributesthebribery to the state 
politics of the time, which were simply concerned with questions 
of personal interest. Somcthiog must be allowed for the spirit of 
emalation and competition which so quicJily infects great crowds 
when brought together."] 
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Whatever the reason might be, nothing seems to 
have put an end to the electoral corruption. Fines, 
and the exaction o£ an oath from the successful can- 
didate to the effect that he had not made use of 
illicit tactics, seem to have been alike unsuccessful. 
At last the bribery attained the proportions of a 
public scandal In 1581 it was said at the Lands- 
gemeinde of Glarus, that if the sale of votes were 
not put a stop to, it would " demoralise and disgrace 
the canton." ^ Perhaps if there had been any power 
superior to the Landsgemeinde, possessing the energy 
and the will to repress the evil, it might have been 
eradicated. But the Landsgemeinde was the sole 
sovereign. The very sinners themselves, with their 
accomplices, formed part of it. An unusual amount 
of virtue and will power, therefore, on their part would 
have been required to put an end to practices the 
immorality of which did not appear so flagrant to 
those concerned. 

When it became clear that to eradicate the abuse 
was to attempt the impossible, efforts were mode to 
regulate it and give it an appearance of legality. 
What had been, up till then, a vice odious to the 
law, became a duty imposed by the law. Under the 
new conditions the candidate was obhged to provide 
a dinner for the electors. In later times a sum of 
money was substituted, to be distributed in whole or 
in part among the voters. It goes without saying that 
in the loi^ run, as tar as the successful bailiff was 
concerned, it was his subjects who provided the funds.^ 

'' [At GlaroB, the bailiffs for Thnr^n, lladen, and the Rhine 
TsJley paid between six and seven hundred lloriiiB for the post, 
and bribed heavil; besides.] 
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Radical as these measures appear, they were never- 
theless inadequate. Only one resource was therefore 
left, namely, to suppress the election itself which gave 
rise to such fraudulent dealing. This was accordingly 
done. As formerly in the Athenian democracy, so in 
the latter years of the old system in Switzerland they 
had recourse to the ballot.^ If the lot fell to a man 
who had not the leisure to devote to the administra- 
tion of a baihwick, he put his office up for sale, and 
parted with it to the highest bidder. 

These details may perhaps be resented by enthu- 
siastic admirers of the Landsgemeinde, but that 
is no good reason for suppressing them. The old 
democracies will appear in a less poetic but truer 
hght, and truth is our great object.^ 

The rights of the members of the Landsgt 



' [In Glarns eight citizei 
a child gave ronad eight 
opened, coctaiiied seven sil 
wlio bad the golden ball wa 
adopted election by lot in 
1706, and it was decided in 



s were nominated for each post, and 
lalls wrapped in black, which, when 
rer and one golden ball, and the man 

declared to be elected. Schwjji also 
[692, but it had fallen into disa^e by 

(718 that whoever raised the question 



again should bo outlawed. But the law oontinned 1 



Glaina till 179S, and 
lot. Choice by lot v 
of the Confederation, 
electing the offioeis is 

' The enlisting 
purchase of votes in genecal 
> have a LandsgemeindG ii 






793 they even chogo their landamman t 
s given up when the cantons became part 
One writer complains that the method of 
low very dull by comparison.] 

of these cantons still forbid the 

us. [In Schmjz in 1S30— it oeaaed 

we find that the people after 



Che Landsgemeinde went to salute thti magistrates, who gave them 
little "gratifications." This was no small tax, for there was always 
a considerable crowd, swelled by all the children of the district. 
The year 1824 is specially mentioned, for then the people had 
"cider in oaske. and bread and cheese as much as they liked." 
One might criticise the ancient Landsgemeinden on other points 
besides those ol bribery. See Bambert^ pp. 2iS-3z.j 
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as forming part of a legislative assembly, were not 
confined merely to sanctioning laws and ratifying 
treaties. To begin with, each citizen had in theory 
the right of initiative, and could, therefore, himself 
bring any proposition before the Landsgemeuide. It 
was found necessary, however, at a later date, to 
restrict the unlimited exercise of this privilege. 
Certain precautionary measures were therefore in- 
troduced, and it became the custom, some weeks 
before the date of the Lancisgemeinde, to send io 
the measures proposed to a council called the Land- 
rath, whose members were chosen by the people in 
the communal assemblies.^ It was the province of 
the Landrath to consider all proposals sent to it. 
Those which it approved, and to which it was ready 
to give its support, were submitted to the Lands- 
gemeinde before the others. 

This preliminary examination undoubtedly had its 
merits. It acted as a sifting process by which the 
really useful and suitable measures were separated 
from the others, and thus recommended to the 
suffrages of the citizens. As a natural result, the 
Landrath attempted to claim a new power which 

' The Laiulnith maj be Gonfiideied as Cbe executive and tlie Lands- 
gemeinde as the legislative ponrer, though the sphere of each of 
these bodies v^as Coo loosely defined for this to be strictly accurate. 
The Importance of the business affected the size of the assembly. 
De minoTibus consilium de majoribui omnei. In course of time the 
Landfigemeindecame to deal with executive matters, and the Land- 
rath voted the laws ; but Blumer especially points out that the 
latificatiOD Qf such legislation proceeded from the people. The 
electors were jealous of their rights, and tolerated no encroach- 
ments on the part of the authorities. On several occasions the 
Land^emeinde expostulated with the Landrath on account of real 
or fancied n 
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^K constituted a grave menace to the r^hts of the 
^K people. It tried to exclude from the deliberation 
of the Landsgemeinde all the motions to which it 
had not given its assent. Had this been effected, 
the popular initiative would have been reduced to 
the mere right of petition. The people protested, 
and would not recognise any such power. At Lower 
, Unterwalden and at Appenzell the stru^le was ex- 
I citing and prolonged. Sometimes the people, some- 
times the council gained the upper hand.' 

The way in which the popular initiative was re- 
I gulated in the canton of Uri is worthy of special 
I notice. Each proposition had to be supported by 
1 seven citizens belonging to different families before 



' Blnmer, ii. pp. 132-3S ; Keller, Dai VtihiinilialivTccht nnc/i den 
'ioBtvitritthea Kantontvtr/aiiaungen, Zurich, iSSg^ pp. 12-27. 
[BeealBoT>ja\axit,L^ulaiumparlepfiipUaiSituie,pT;i.t6-2;i; Desch- 

I mudeD, Die Enlwicklung der LandigemeiniU in Nidwalittn alt gttetz- 
nde a™att, in Zeittchrift filr Sftntlicket Recht, vol. yi. ; Zellweger, 

• 3etehiehte da apptmeUUehen Koit», Tiogen, 1830-40. The following 
particnlarB are taken from Deschwanden ;— la Lower Unterwalden, 
in l68g, we find tbat no propoGitiou coald be submitted to tbe Lands- 
geroelade by s. citizen unless it had first been diaoQSsed bj the 
Lajidrath. In noo it was declared tbat each citizen bad Cbe right 
to propose anything tbat was not coDtrary to the glur; of God and 
the well-being of the country. The government then claimed the 
right of jadging whether the propositions were or were not cou- 
tisry Lo the honour of God and the welfare of the country, and 
under this pretext they eliminated all that displeased them. The 
LaDdsgemeinde then abolished these saving clansea. In 1713 a 
great fire consumed Slanz, and the Landrath attempted to persuade 
the people that God was angry because the; were allowed to make 
propositions which might be contrary to His glory. The Assembly 
protested, and the Landrath retired, which prevented the lands- 
gemeinde from deliberating. Then the people compromised and 
restricted the right of initiative Co those propositions which con- 
tained nothing contrary' to the glory of God, but they IhcmselveE 
were to be judges of the fact.] 
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it could be submitted to the vote of tbe people. This 
method of procedure was called tbe Siebengeschlecht- 
begekren — the demand of the seven families.^ 

The preliminary deliberations of tbe Landrath 
lessened tbe importance of the great populai; dis- 
cussions in that it made them less essential ; but 
at the Landsgemeinde perfect freedom of speech 
was allowed. Tbe landamman consulted the public 
officials and other dignitaries, as well as the people 
generally, on each question as it arose. A fine 
coupled with expidsion from tbe Assembly were the 
penalties for interrupting a speaker, but any one 
who considered himself injured by a speech might 
demand redress.^ 

Tbe great difficulty was the maintenance of order 
on such an occasion — a veritable boUday for the bun- 



' Blumer, :.. p. 131. 

[These eeven electors dictated their motion to the Becretarj of 
State at the beginning of the Landsgemeinde, and it «as dis- 
cuiiBed at the NachgemBinde, It was not till 1823 that the propo- 
sition, signed by tbe seven electors, had to be sent in Qrst of all 
to the Landiatb. 

In tilarus the authorities drew up in a memorial a list of mea- 
Eures for discussion. So many intemiptioDs occurred, however, in 
consequence of tbe unrestricted right of initiative, that in 1766 the 
citizens were allowed to unite their propositions in the memorial, 
which was sent to the communes three weeks beforehand for this 
purpose. The measures of the Council were discussed first.] 

^ [In Schwjz, in the sixteenth century, we fiud that the iater- 
rupter had to ask pardon of God and the magistiate ; and at Stani 
lie had to kneel in the middle of the ring and say live potrr and 
five ave. At tbe present day writers always remark on the freedom 
from interruption which the speakers enjoy. In Schwyzthe injured 
party who sought redress could demand an eiplanation of the 
speaker, and then the Assembly decided if snob e:splanation were 
sufficient or if the complainant .«bonld bo allowed to seek legal 
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dreds of legislators who attended. Men lite these, 
habitually armed with swords, were only too apt to 
come to blows when a discussion became heated. As 
a preventive measure the sale of wine and spirits 
was forbidden, both directly before the meeting and 
during its continuance. At Schwyz no one was 
allowed to carry a stick, and if a disturbance oc- 
curred the combatants were imprisoned on the spot. 
At Glarus the disturber of the peace was deprived 
of his sword and of all pohtical rights ; was declared, 
in fact, to be eJir and gewehrlos until he obtained a 
pardon. It goes without saying that police regula- 
tions such as these could only be effectual if the 
culprits were few in number. When, as sometimes 
happened, the excitement spread through the whole 
mass, all attempts afc suppressing the tumult were 
useless, and the debate had to come to an end.^ 

After the different opinions had been expressed, 
the landamman summed up the amendments and 
put them to the vote. The citizens voted by raising 
their right hands, and the landamman counted the 
numbers and declared the result from the tribune. 

The sitting of several hours was not always long 
enough to exhaust the orders of the day. When 
night put an end to the meeting, still leaving several 
matters to be discussed, the legislators arranged for 
an after-meeting, a Nachgemeinde. At this supple- 
mentary meeting, which was held a week or fortnight 
later, attendance was not compulsory. It must have 
been less well attended than the ordinary Lands- 
gemeinde, because in the canton of Uri on two occa- 
sions, in 1705 and again in 1753, attempts were made 
' Blumer, ii. p. 109. 
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to attract people to the meeting by making small 
payments to those present. 

The May meeting of the Landsgemeinde and its 
possible Nachgemeinde took place in the ordinary 
course of events, but it remains to bo noticed that 
in case of need the authorities or a certain number 
of citizens had the right of calling an Extraordinary 
Landsgemeinde. 

The Constitution of the Helvetic repubhc of the 
i2th of April 1798 respected neither the antiquity 
of the Landsgemeinden nor the independence of the 
small repubhcs of Centra! Switzerland. Their indig- 
nation was great indeed when they learned that a 
foreign power was going to force on them a new 
constitution. The French spoke to them of liberty, 
of equality, of the sovereignty of the people, und of 
pohtical emancipation. What meaning had such 
language for these mountaineers, already sovereign 
legislators, and free as the eagle that soared over 
their own Alpine snow heights, ignorant of the mean- 
ing of feudal privileges, and emancipated for cen- 
turies from the rule of monarchs and aristocrats? 
They perceived merely the emptiness of all these 
promises, and felt the hollowness of the revolutionary 
phraseology. Their fathers had founded a genuine 
democracy ; the democracy the invader would estab- 
lish was only a theory on paper, 

A touching letter addressed to the French Direc- 
torate on the sth April 1798, expresses their senti- 
ments on the matter. It is, unfortunately, too loi^ 
to give in full The following is an extract : — 

" Nothing can in our eyes equal the misfortune of 



^^f ancestors, 
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the Constitution whicli was founded by our 
ancestors, which is adapted to our customs and needs, 
and which has for centuries enabled us to reach the 
highest attainable point of comfort and happiness. 
Citizen directors, if you should have really come 
to the determination to change the form of our 
popular governments, allow ii3 to address you on 
the subject with frankness and freedom. We would 
ask you if you have discovered anything in our 
constitutions which is opposed to your own prin- 
ciples. Could any other conceivable form of govern- 
ment put the sovereign power so exclusively in the 
hands of the people, or establish among all classes of 
-citizens a more perfect equality ? Under what other 
■constitution could each member of the state enjoy a 
;greater amount of liberty '^ We wear no other chains 
than the easy fetters of religion and morality, no 
other yoke than that of the laws which we have 
made for ourselves. In other countries, perhaps, the 
people have stUl something to wish for in these 
respects. Bvit we, descendants of WUliam Tell, whose 
deeds you laud to-day ; we, whose peaceful enjoyment 
of these constitutional privileges has never been in- 
terrupted up to the present time, and for the main- 
tenance of which we plead with a fervour inspired by 
the justice of our cause, — we have but one wish, and 
in that we are unanimous : it is to remain under those 
forms of government which the prudence and courage 
of our ancestors have bequeathed as a heritage ; and 
what government, citizen directors, could more accord 
Ttith your own ? 

■ "We who address you are inhabitants of those 
countries whose independence you have so often 
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promised to respect. We are ourselves the sove- 
reigns of our little states. We appoint and dismiss 
our magistrates at will. The several districts of our 
cantons elect the councils which are oui- representa- 
tives, the representatives of the people. These are, in 
short, the very foundations of our constitution. Are 
not your own identical ? " 

"[he Act of Mediation of 1803 gave back a certain 
degree of their former independence to the cantons. 
Then the little peasant republics returned to their 
old traditional policy, and the people once again 
assembled every year to debate on public matters, 
to make their laws and appoint their magistrates.^ 

The Landsgemeinde meets to-day just as it did 
in the Middle Ages, The same ceremonial is still 
observed. There is the prayer in which all join 
before the proceedings, the procession, and the speech 
of the landaniman, the voting by show of hands, and 
the oath of fidelity taken by the people to observe 
their laws and customs. Except for certain encroach- 
ments of the central government in the domain of 
cantonai sovereignty, the power of the Landsgemeinde 
has remained essentially the same as in the olden 
days. It still legislates and votes the taxes, approves 
the estimates and the budget, appoints the officials 
and the m^strates. In the constitutions of the 
cantons the Landsgemeinde is declared to be the 

' [Napoleon nevectbelesH introduced certain habits of order which 
were not without tbeir inQuence on the Landsgemeinden held 
after bis fall. Under the Act of Medialion the diBcusEions at the 
LaadHgemeinde bad been restricted to tbe Bubjects whicb had been 
sent in to the Great Council and published one month beforehand. 
This is the practice nan QQiferaallj followed, with sligbt '• 
in tbe date fixed.] 
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sovereign legislative power, and attendance at its 
meetings is enforced as a civic duty.i The citizens 
have still in principle the right of initiating laws, and 
of freely discussing, " under the free heaven of God," 
the propositions brought for their consideration.^ 

The demand of the seven famihes — Siehenge- 
achlechtbegekren — that peculiar featm^e which has 
existed from time immemorial in the Constitution of 
Uri, did not disappear until 1888. Any elector since 
that date may bring forward a proposal in the Lands- 
gemeinde, provided it is in writing, is clearly ex- 
pressed, contains an epitome of the arguments in 
its favour, bears the signature of the proposer, and is 
' [Eftch Laodsgemeinde canton has a "Jjandbach," which ia an 
official record of the Landsgemeinde. Some of these Laodbiicher 
are veiy ancient, and date from the fifteenth centniy. The; were 
the only tMng in the nature of a written constitution which the 
oantODB possessed ; they were merely a collection of laws, decrees, 
and traditional practice which were altered from time to time. 
The fact that the cantons are now obliged to have a written con- 
Etitution which is guaranteed by an outside power, which they 
are bound to observe, and which they cannot alter without the 
same sanction, forms no alight limitation of their power. These 
cantons found the greatest difficulty in drawing up a written con- 
stitution, and it was not until after iSsothat all the Landsgemeinde 
cantons succeeded in drafting con t^titut ions. The docnmeut drawn 
up by the government of Uri in 1820 is very characteristic :— "We, 
Landamman, Council, &c., hereby declare that we have never had a 
written constitution contained in one document, but our constitu- 
tion rests on the following principles, consecrated by the usages of 
centuries and by legal enactments, which, with the protection of the 
Almighty, we hope to transmit to our descendants." Then fellows 
a meagre list of six articles.} 

' [It is interesting to compare the Town Meeting in the New 

England States with the Swiss Landsgemeinde. See ProfeEsor 

Bryce's description in the Ameriam Comnum-wiallh. vol. i. p, 590, 

i ta>., 1893. For a detailed account of the power of each Lands- 

I genieinde, see Dunant, op. eil. pp. 14-23 ; alao Signorel, Le Re/c- 

I tendvm ligiiUuif, pp. 120-24, 1^95-] 
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forwarded before the end of March to the Landrath, 
which makes & report on the subject at the Lands- 
gemeinde. The mover either makes a speech in 
support of his own bill, or gets somebody else to 
defend it for him.^ The other states have constitu- 
tional provisions of much the same character. 

In the half canton of Lower Unterwalden proposals 
must be sent in to the Landrath before the ist of 
March. The official Gazette publishes them within 
ten days. Within three weeks of publication, any 
elector has the right of submitting counter-proposals 
and amendments to the Landrath. The Landrath 
examines these new motions, and can in its turn 
supply others. But no proposals may be modified at 
the Landsgemeinde. They are there put to the vote 
as originally drafted.' 

The canton of Glarus is an exception, for its con- 
stitution states expressly that the Landsgemeinde 
has the right of accepting, modifying, or rejecting 
the propositions which are presented to it, as well as 
the power to send any measures back to the Triple 
Council for reconsideration or ratification.^ 

' Verfauung deiKantoni UH, Arts, 26 and 28. [Att amendment of 
the coofltitutioQ cannot proceed frojn a single person. It mnst be 
supported bj Mly signatures at least.] 

' Verfastang del A'ontcmi Unlerwalden aid dem Wold, Art. 41. 

' {In Glarus, according to tbe Constitution of 1S87, citizens eend 
propositions to the Landrath to be inscribed in tbe memoriaJ wblch 
contains tbe orders of the day for the Laudagemeiode. These 
motions, if supported by ten votes in tbe Coniicil, are incoiporatad 
with an explanatory clause one month before the Landsgemeinde 
assembles. The rejected motions are also included in the memo- 
rial, bat without any recommendation. If the Landsgemeinde 
accepts one of these latter motiana, the Landrath is bound to include 
it in the next uieniQrial with an eiplanatarj clause. A law cannot 
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The stranger who witnesses a Landsgemeinde neyer 
forgets the experience, and is always profoundly im- 
pressed. The grandeur of such a scene has aifeeted 
even such eminent contemporaries as Cherbuliez, 

be amended until three jrears after iCs promulgation unless it ia 
prejudicial to the country. 

In Appeuzell (Inner Rhodes) the Constitution oi jSpz etipulatea 
that the right of making propositions belongs to all citizens, 
but th<! motions must previously be sent in to Che Great Council. 
If tlie CouncO will not undertake to present a particular motion, 
::itizen ma; do so, provided it contains nothing contrary to 
the federal or cantonal constitution. The regulations in Upper 
Unterwalden are the same. 

in Appenzell [Outer Khodes), where tbey only vote and do not 
discuss matters at the Landsgemeinde, the Great Council, or a, 
group of electors equal in nnmber to the Great Council, may pro- 
pose any law to the Landsgemeinde. but in the latter case the 
Conncil has to report on it first. 

ThuB at tlie present day everything passes, Brat of all, through 
the hands of the Council. They cannot, however, suppress or 
throw out motions. They can only comment adversely. 

Mr, Irving Richman gives the following account of the popular 
initiative in Inner Rhodes :— 

"It has long been a constitutional rule of the state that no 
measure can be presented at the Landsgemeinde unless it has been 
passed upon by the Great Council, An inference from this might 
be that the Landsgemeinde merely goes through the form of 
acoepting and rejecting what the Great Council has accepted and 
rejected beforehand. And in matters of slight importance thia ii 
DBnally the practice. But that it is not the practice in matters of 
raore than slight importance is shown by the following incident ; 
To the year 1891 it had been the prerogative of the Great Council 
to choose the cantonal member of the Standerat or Senate. In the 
Landsgemeinde of that year a citizen brought forward a measure 
(previously passed upon adversely by the Great Council) to annul 
this prerogative and place the election of Senator in the hands of 
the Landsgemeinde. The vote waa taken and the measure passed." 

It would also seem that several meaenres proposed by the Council 
have been rejected by the Landsgemeinde, the people being mote 
conservative than their councillors. See Pivrc Demoerary and Pastoral 
Life in /otter Rhodei, 3. Irving Richman, [S95,] 
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Dubs, and Welti, all of them confirmed opponents of 
the popular veto and the referendum. 

"The people in a pure democracy," wrote Cher- 
buliez, " is a being morally complete in itself, a 
unique personality with an actual existence quite 
distinct from that of the individuals who compose it. 
The people in a representative democracy is only an 
abstract quantity without any corporate life, a mere 
numerical result whose component units feel and 
act for themselves as if there were no common tie 
between them." ^ 

" The Landsgemeinde," said M. Welti in his great 
speech against the referendum in the Federal 
Assembly of 1892, "has nothing in common with 
the referendum. It is a real and living thing, while 
the other is nothing but a dead form of democracy 
OD paper. In the Landsgemeinde each man feels 
that he is also a citizen. In the Referendum the 
ballot-paper is his substitute." ^ 

" A Landsgemeinde," wrote Dubs, " held on a spring 
day, under God's &ee sky, with the very women and 
children taking part in it outside the circle, with the 
mountains as a background, those bulwarks of our 
freedom — this is the finest and most ideal personifi- 
cation of democracy. Anything and everything that 
might be offered in exchange would only seem a 
feeble reflection of this living union of the people." ' 

' Cherbuliei, iL p. 134. 

' Protocol of the deliberations of tbe National Swiaa Connoil 
concerning tie revision of the Federal Constitution, 1871-72. 

' Duba, Le droit puUk de la Confmration suiiie, Geneva, 1878, 
i. p. 210. 

[M. Cnrti, in Lis article on the Referendum in Switzerland in 
the Revut Politique et ParlemeiUaire for Angnst 1897, p. 245, aajs 
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I The admirfttion of these men, though sincere, is by 
no means blind. They realise thoroughly that Lands- 
gemeinden are like rare plants. They can only live in 
special smroimdings. Their admiration, moreover, is 
shared by nearly all their fellow-countrymen. The 
Swiss, taking them as a whole, have a weakness for 
the Landsgemeinden of their httle cantons. They 
are historic curiosities, relics of the past, which the 
lofty mountains seem to have preserved from the 
adverse influences of feudalism and monarchy. No 
one imagines, however, that they could be trans- 
planted to a new soil' Nowhere else could we find 
the conditions universally regarded as essential to the 
proper working of direct legislation. Such countries 
must necessarily be small,- and contain a compara- 
that " the suocesB of the Land sgenjeio den depends on the favour of 
the he»vens. They are magnificent to behold in fioe weather, but 

I if a shower comes the huaineas ia treated with rather nodigDified 
liaste, while whole groaps leave the meeting."] 
^ Orelli, Dai Staaiireoht der ic/iTecizeriiehen Eidgtnosaenickaft, p. 
107 ; Ernst, Die Volkarechle im EidgenSiiisehen Bunde in the Monat 
Saitn, [8S3-84, p. Z45 ; K. Naville, La d^mocratie repritenCalive, 
p. 2 ; Bmnialti, La legge e la libertH, i. p, 259 ; Dnbs, Die lekweke- 
riiehe Danokratie in ihrtr Forienlwickliirtg, pp. 30-32. 
' [The longeat dimeoBioDs of any one of the Landsgemeinde 
CBJitona does not exceed thirty milea. Appenzell (Inner Khodea) 
has the configoration of a circle, the diameter of which ia only ten 
miles across, and the aeat of goveminent is almost centraL The 
population of these Landsgemeinde cantons when we first know 
anything of them cannot have exceeded 1500 men. The Dumber 
of registered electors in October 1896 was 4495 in Uii, 3S24 in 
Ohwald, 2877 in Nidwald, 8323 in Glarus ; in Appenzell (Oater 
Rhodeaj 12,214, ^nd in Inner Khodes 3005. In addition to a small 
territory and small popnlation, the political naity of a canton mnst 
be beyond disCDSsion. The natural effect of Landsgemeinde is to 
bring out geographical divisions, to which also coriespocd divor- 
geucIeB of interest and moral differences. After the Reformation 
ktliere wan a Protestant and a Catholic Landsgemeinde in Glarus, 
^d a FrotestaDt and a Catholic L.andsgemeinde in Uri.] 
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tively limited number of inhabitants.^ Nor can there 
be found in the world at large such simpHeity of life 
and social relations, which come upon an observer of 
these primitive democracies almost as a revelation.^ 

The inhabitants of these cantons are occupied with 
a^icultural and pastoral pursuits. They do not, there- 
fore, come in contact with all the complicated and 
difficult problems which press so urgently for solution 
outside their frontiers. They rarely find it necessary to 
make new laws. Their relations with each other are 
regulated by custom, and this is all-sufficient. Their 
magistrates, who are upright and experienced men, 
have an exceptional position. They are universally 

' Both Zug and Schwjz have been obliged to give up their 
Landsgemeitide since 184S owing to the growth of population. 

[The outlying districts were jealous of Schwji, and broke away 
and formed a. cantoD of Schwjz-fisterior in 1S3Z. There were 
straggles between the two, the Confederation intervened, and 
tho matter was compromised bj the Landsgemeinde being held 
at Roththurm in between the rival places. The parties, however, 
fought over the elections, and maligned the men to be elected, 
DDtil at last the meeting became a free fight. Another Lands- 
gemeinde was held, at which live Federal Commissioners were 
present to keep order. The result was that the Landsgemeinde 
was given up. and Sohwjznow has practically sis I,andsgemeinden. 
It is divided into six districls, and each has a BezirksgemeiTuie, con- 
sisting of all the male citizens who have attained their majocity. 
They assemble once a year, on the first Sunday in May, or they 
may be summoned at other times by the district council, or vvben 
one-fifth of the voters demand it. They elect the judges of the 
district and the other officials. They levy taxes, approve eapendi- 
ture, and make binding i^eements (Arts. 7S-90, Cons, of Schwyi), 
There were after tho Keforznation no less than eleven Ijsnds- 
gemeinden in Switzerland — tv^o in Appenzell, two in Unterwalden 
two in GlaruH (a Catholic and a Protestant one, which united in 
1836), two in Uri, two in Schwyi, and one in Zug. There are now 
six.] 
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respected, and, thanks to the authority with which 
they are endowed, they find no difficulty in directing 
the great assemblies of the people. Then, too, demo- 
cracy can never degenerate in these countries into 
demagogy. It can never become the oppression of the 
minority by the majority. The two principal causes 
which rouse the great mass of people to act as despots 
are difterences in religion and social inequalities. 
These do not exist in the cantons with Landsge- 
meinden. The inhabitants are religious, and join in 
the same form of worship. They are neither very 
rich nor very poor, but possess a modest competence. 
The enmities of religions and of class and class do 
not find an3rthing to thrive on, and the country is 
preserved from those unfortunate laws which in 
other countries make democracy sometimes so 
dangerous to true liberty.' 



II. The ReferendiiTTi in the Grisons and in Valais— 
The Rittinghausen System. 

The Landsgemeinde was composed of all the citizens 
of the country, and all the local assemblies habitually 
held in the several communes were merged on this 
occasion in one great central gathering. This general 
assembly was due to the need of ascertaining pubhc 
opinion on matters of common interest, and of having 
a concerted plan for the defence of the country. 
Such a meeting was only possible, however, where 

' [It will be remembered that tlie word Landsgemeinde simply 
eana "Natiana.1 Commune," and ttiat tbe principle of tbe ma^s 
eeting obtains in almost every local diviiiion of Switzerland. See 
I Preface.] 
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the territory was smaiL Hence, when this condition 
£iiled, as in the Grisons and in Valais, it was out of 
the question to collect all the people in one day at 
the same spot. Thus, while the more ancient cantons 
summoned their inhabitants together in one large 
assembly, the Grisons and Valais had to leave the 
business of debating on matters of general interest 
to their little conununal assemblies. In the one case, 
I^slation was the work of the entire nation solemnly 
convoked for the purpose in a Landsgemeindo ; in the 
other, it was none the less the work of the nation, but 
of the nation acting in sections, and subdivided into 
a number of local assembhes or Gemeinden. In the 
fonner, the limited area of the country made it possible 
to give a central organisation to popular legislation ; 
in the latter, the people had to be content with a 
strictly federal system. 

The canton known as the Grisons was essentially 
a federation of separate oomraunes which during the 
thirteenth century had succeeded in wresting their 
independence bit by bit from their feudal superiors, 
so that by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they 
were in a position to contract alliances between them- 
selves. They first formed three leagues^the Grey 
League, the League of the House of God, and the 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions. Finally, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century these three leagues coal- 
esced and formed the Rhcetian republic, and became 
an allied canton {sugewandie Ort) of the Swiss Con- 
federstioa* 

' Hilly, Dot Rtfmndum ini ifAirnoTMcAni StaaUrtcht, in the 
Ar^ivfiir efmllieka SetAt, Zweiter Band, pp. 171 and 176L 
[See also Hiltj, Die Bundemr/aisuiyen dtr tc\«dieruehcn Eid- 
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A Federal Assembly, consisting of delegates of the 
communes of the three leagues, sixty-three members 
in all, was held every sumimer. The meeting-place 
was alternately Hanz in the Grey League, Coire in 
the League of the House of God, and Davos in the 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions.^ This Diet was a 
deliberative and consultative assembly. Its members 
came to it furnished with definite instructions, which 
it was the custom to read out at the beginning of the 
session. Then- function was to discuss and consider 
questions before them, but any decision they might 
arrive at was only of a provisional nature, and was 
adopted with the saving clause ad referendum? that 

genossenschaft, an historical treatise written by request of the 
Federal Council on the occasion of the six hundredth centenary 
of the First Perpetual Alliance of August i, 1891 ; Eevue dt Droit 
International, xxiv., 1892, pp. 384-405, 476-89, Le Referendum et 
V Initiative en Suisse. Also Benoist, Une d&mocratie historique in the 
Hevue des deux Mondes for August 1891 ; VuUiemin, Geschichte der 
scktpeizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, i. p. 130. Also ReehtsqueUen des 
Canton Graubilnden, with an introduction by Wagner and Von Sails, 
in the Zeilschrift fiir schweizerisches Recht, vol. iii. part 2, vol. iv. part 
I, and vol. v. part 3 ; ** The Early History of the Referendum" in 
the Historical Review, vol. vi. p. 674, by W. A. A. Coolidge. The re- 
ferendum system is fully described by Simler in his De Hdvetiorum 
RepuUtca (1577), and by Sprecher in his Pallas Rhcetica (1617). 
Ganzoni, in Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des bUndnerischen Referendums, 
p. 15, points out that though the Rhcetian and Swiss historians 
describe the referendum very fully, yet there is very little trace of 
it in the Rhcetian law, merely a few enactments on the subjects. 
It was not until 1794 that the whole system was elaborately set 
forth on paper, reformed and regulated.] 

^ Curti, GeschieJUe der schtoeizerischen Vothsgesetzgebv/ng, Zweite 
Auflage, Zurich, 1885, p. 1 1. This remarkable work is the best history 
of the democratic ideas and institutions of Switzerland. 

* [The words occur apparently for the first time in Vulpius* 
narrative, Historia Rhcetica. He died in 1706. See ** Early History 
of the Referendum," Historical Review, vol. vi. p. 681.] 
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is, to be referred back to the constituent bodies, the 
communes, with whom the final adoption or rejection 
really rested.' Thus the communes themselves were 
the real sovereigns of the country. In order to en- 
able these bodies to exercise their legislative power, 
a committee of the Diet prepared at the end of each 
session a report of the debates, together with a list 
of questions. In this list were set forth the different 
subjects upon which the communes were required to 
exercise their sovereign power of sanction or veto. 
It bad to be printed, to be expressed in a clear 
manner without unusual words, and to be in the 
language spoken by the people to whom it was 
addressed.^ The communes received the papers from 
the hands of messengers, who had to obtain an 
acknowledgment of their safe delivery. This was 
called das Ausschreihen awfdie Oemeinden.^ 

' [Mr. Coolidge, in his article on "The Early History of the 
ReferenduQi," BUtorical Eevicm, vol. vi,, p. 681, Eays that there was 
also another assemblj, a sort of standing committee, called the 
fieitag, which also bad to refer matters back to the communes. 
He quotes the following passage from Simler, Dc IfdtetioTam JU- 
jUttUUa : " Qaotiea cauBKi publicse agenda snnt quamoi tamcn causa 
Hon placet indici seoatum totins Rcetiie, turn hi trcs preeoipue et 
pneterea aliquot alii ex singulis faideribus convocantur ; aed non 
habent plenani statuendi potestatem vernm acta ad communitatBa 
fcederum separaCim referuntur, et quod major horum pars statnerit, 

' According to a decree of 1794. Before that, by a decree of 1587, 
the questions had been drawa up exclusively in German. Throe 
languL^s are spoken in the Grisons — German, Romance, and 
Italian. The members of the Great Council, as a rule, epeak 
in German, bnt tbe; can also use Italian or Romance. There 
are three Romance dialects — the Oberland, the Oberalp, and the 
Engadine. There are three or four newspapers in the Romance 
language. 

' Another mode of ascertaining the opinions of the c 
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When once a commune was duly informed of 
ll»me question, the citizens colleeteti together to 
T (^ree upon their answer.^ These communal assem- 
I blies, which were distributed throughout the whole 
territory of the Grisons, each reproduced the chief 
I features of the Laudagemeinde in miniature. There 
, was this difference, however: the Landsgemeindeu 
I were really sovereign, whereas the answer of one 
I commune was not decisive for the whole country 
i it happened that this was the opinion of the 
■■majority of the communes. 

As a rule, the questions submitted to the Referen- 
kdum were not of a logisiative nature. Decentralisa- 
1 tion was carried so far in the Grisons that each league 
I dealt separately with ail matters touching civil or 
I criminal law, and in the Leagne of the House of God 
I these subjects were even within the competence of 
[ each commune.2 

s knoim bj the Dainc of das itcitea MndFahren aiifdU QtJnditdtn, 
> in wbich messengers were eent to the sovereign commnnaB instead 
of circiilaTS. 

' The electoral qneliGcBtions were not Gied by any general regu- 
lation for the whole conntrj. Each commane settled the matter 
aa it liked. 
1 ' The qnestioDB which were the special province ot each leagne 
I were also referred back to the communes of tbe league, and decided 
I bj the vote so obtained. Finally, everything within the special 
, ^here oi tbe communes was decided by an appeal to the citizens 
in their local assemblies or gemeinden. (Ganzoni Beilrage nir Kennt- 
ni'u del iUndneriichen Re/erendumt, Ziirich, pp. 12 and 45.) 

[Herr Oanzoni reniarks tbst "the Beferendnm has been tbe 
corner-stone of every constiCntion in Kbcetia up to tbe present 
day." It existed in three distinct strata. There was. first of all, 
tbe referendum from the Hochgerichte to the villages. The Hoch- 
gerichte, or jurisdictions, which are described above as comnmneB, 
were primarily the units far judicial purposes. They were also the 
centres of political OT^ci.°atiaa. Below them were tbe villages 
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Tho referendum was therefore applied more espe- 
cially to administrative matters of general interest and 
to questions of foreign polities. The majority of the 
communes decided, for instance, such a matter as the 
creation or suppression of the judiciary; they approved 
the Federal budget, and gave their consent to the 
public expenditure ; they passed police laws like those 
against VE^abonds or those for the suppression of 
epidemics ; ^ they acted as sovereigns in all the rela- 

possessing land m common, aiid the^e were known as Dorfscbaften. 
In 1839 we get the ajBtem further elaborated, though this is pro- 
bably only a codification of customary usages. Tbeenyoya from each 
villa^ met In the chief assembly of the Hochgericht. When they 
bad^reed on any matter, the" little council," or executive authority 
of tho Uochgericht, bad to issue a circular to the various villages 
ioquiring the opinion of each on matters specified therein. A dis- 
cassion then took place, the result waa reported by the envoys, and 
the council announced which side was supported by the majority at 
villages. Secondly, there was a referendum from the Diet of each 
league to the component Hochgerichte of the league. The Diet of 
each league was composed of envoys from the Hochgerichte of the 
league, but in the Grey League, or Graue Bund (giaue = grafen, 
counts), the feudal lords were also members of the Diet, which had 
therefore not such popular tentiencies as the other le^ues. The 
referendum was chiefly used as a means of ascertaining the views 
of the HocLgeriohte, although when ascertained they were not 
necessarily final. In the League of the Ten Jurisdictions the 
referendum was much more important ; and in the League of the 
House of God, which had been consecrated by the Bishop of Chur, 
the referendum was of extreme importance, as everything was laid 
before the Hochgerichte. Thirdly, there waa the refereadnm from 
the Diet of the Three Leagues to the Hochgerichte, described above. 
See Coolidge, "Early History of the Referendum."] 

' [Hilty {Le Referendifm it I'Iniliaiive tn SuUm, in the Revue dt 
Droit International, 1S92, No. 4, p. 3[7) does not seem to agree 
with this. " The right of voting possessed by the citisens of these 
republics (in the Grisous and Valals), the necessary majority, and 
even the matters to be submitted to the vote, were not settled by 
Maj precise rules in either country. Questions of general police 
and Gnancial matters were considered as outside the sphere of the 
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tions of their state with other states ; they nominated 
and recalled the ambassadors ; they ratified treaties ; 
they declared war in the last resort, and concluded 
peace. With them rested the responsibility of plan- 
ning the defence of the country, for it was their pro- 
vince to sanction the construction of fortresses. In 
addition to these powers the communes were a sort 
of Court of Appeal, the resort of any person who con- 
sidered himself injured by the decision of any in- 
ferior authority.^ Towards the end of the month of 
January, a Congress, composed of the president and 
three deputies from each league, twelve in all, met 
at Coire, for the purpose of examining the answers 
of the communes, and of ascertaining the decision of 
the majority .2 

A more delicate and difficult mission than that of 
their Congress can scarcely be conceived. The diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the questions to be answered 
by the communal assemblies were not drawn up in 
such a manner that their replies could be only either 
Yes or No. A very great latitude was left these bodies 
in the exercise of theu: vote. The idea was that, 
since they had the power of wholly accepting or 
entirely rejecting the proposals of the Diet, it was 
possible to accept or reject conditionally. After all, 

referendnm, and a good deal could be incladed under these beads. 
For instance, in the Grisons a forest law, whicb was necessary but 
unpopular, was enforced for a long time under the title of * General 
police regulation concerning forests.' "] 

^ Ganzoni, pp. 27-69. 

' The majority which decided a question was not the majority 
of the electors of the whole country, but that of the communes. 
The communes were the political units, and each possessed one or 
more votes according to the ratio in which it contributed to the 
taxes. (Curti, p. 11.) 

C 
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the communes were the actual sovereigns of the 
country, and hence it logically follows that they had 
the right to modify the projects of law submitted for 
their consideration, and were justified in making 
amendments. As a matter of fact they did make 
considerable use of these prerogatives. Sometimes 
they took the course of refusing to entertain the pro- 
positions submitted them, and consequently declined 
to give any answer except one to the effect that the 
time was not ripe for the solution of such matters. 
If the question were so thorny that silence on their 
part would have been inexcusable, they escaped re- 
sponsibility by sending an answer with a double 
meaning. Heaven only knows how the members of 
the Congress were able to evolve any sort of order 
out of this chaos, or how they discovered the leading 
idea among the many and varying answers. They 
must often have had to content themselves with 
evolving a majority out of a mere preponderance of 
opinion in one direction or another, or even some- 
times have been obUged to issue their questions afresh. 
We find thorn mora than once givii^ vent to their 
extreme irritation, and upbraiding the communes 
either for sending an answer in terms much too 
general to be intelligible, or for not sending any 
answer at all. In 1712 the members of the Congress 
almost threatened to strike. They decided, in fact, 
not to reassemble unless the majority, at least, of the 
communes provided them with answers. The com- 
munes, on the other hand, re-echoed the complaints 
and protests of the Congress. They declared that it 
had acted arbitrarily in estimating the majority, and 
that it credited them with mtentions they never con- 
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eeived, They ultimately demanded that a detailed 
report of the result of the examination of the votes 
should be communicated to them, in order that 
they might be able to cheek the proceedings of the 



Such were the general features of the referendum 
in the Grisons. It is interesting to compare this old 
institution with the system proposed at the time of 
the Revolution of 1848 by Rittinghausen, who, with 
Victor Considdrant and Ledru RoUin, defended the 
practice of direct legislation by the people against 
Louis Blanc, ifimUe do Girardin, andProudhon.^ This 



1 Ganzoni, pp. 29-75. 

" [RittiQghansen went to Paris in 1848 in order to propagate an 
Idea which he had propounded in his jourcal, the WtitdtuUdie 
Zeit-ang, and at the Parliament of Frankfort. In his works he 
Tioleutly attacks tlie representative ajstem, and calls the legisla- 
tive assemblies "the incarnation of incapacitj and evil intentions." 
He then goes on to considoc what other fona ought to replace the 
representative ajstem, and arrives at the coDclnsion that direct 
Jegislation hy the whole people "ia the only government worthy 
of an enlightened nation, the on]y one by which the theory of the 
sovereignty of the people heoomes a reality." His principal works 
ore La Ugidatian direete par le peupU ou fa veritable d^ocratie, Paris, 
1850; La Ugulation directc tl lei adveriairei, Brassela, lSj2 ; De 
Corganiiaiion de la UgUloMtin directe, Cologne, 1S70; Si/utation dcs 
argumetOi prodtiiit eoittrt la ligidation directe, Cologne, 1872 ; Die 
direlde Oeittsielivnu ditrch doi Volk (Ziirich: Schw. Grlitliverein, 1S93). 
Some of Rittinghauaen's work has been translated into Englirfi, 
See Three Letters on "Direct Legislation by the People ; or, True 
Democracy" (London: James Watson, 1851). "The Difficulty 
Solved i or, The Government of the People by Themselves," by 
Victor Considi!rant (J. Watson, 1S51). is a translation of one of the 
pamphlets of Rittinghausen 's chief supporter. 
_ The introdnction of the referendum into, at least, one Trade 
ITiilon in England is ascribed to the influence of these pamphlets. 
%hD nelson, a, Liverpool printer and a Trades Unionist, urged the 
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system is all the more interesting as a Belgian 
politician has recently characterised it as the ideal 
towards which all democrats ought to strive.' " The 
time has now come to explain," wrote Rittinghausenj 
" how direct legislation can be organised." 

The people are to be divided into sections, each 
containing a thousand citizens.^ 

Each section is to assemble in a place suitable for 
the purpose — a school, to^vn hall, or public building 
— and then will proceed to elect a president, who 
will direct the debates in the mode hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Every citizen shall be allowed to take part in the 



The voting will take place at the end of the dis- 
cussion. 

After the examination of the result the president 
of the section forwards the number of the votes, for 
and against, to the mayor of the commune. The 
mayor makes a return of the votes in all the sections 
of the commune, and communicates the result to his 
official superior, who goes through the same process 
for his district. He then forwards the tale of votes, 

adoption of direct legislatioa by bis Union instead of legislating by 
what was known as s. delegate meeting. He was unsuccessful at 
first, but, as a reanlt of his efforts, the delegate meeting was super- 
seded in lS6l bj the Referendum {TypogTaphicai Circfilartot March 
1889). See "Industrial Democracy," by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
1898, Tol. i, p. 21, note.] 

' Lorand, Ze Refenndn'm, 1890, p. 23. 

° " It is not essential that there should be a thousand citizens in 
each section. This number will obviously have to vary according 
to the density and distribution of the population in the different 
countries." — Rittinghausen, La Ugidation diTecCe, p. 39. 

' [" Consequently every mind Is at the service of the connlrj-."— 
Rittinghansen, Three Letters, ka.. Letter 11., p. 13.] 
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^H for and against, to the head of the department, who 
^H in his turn transmits the result of the vote in his 
^H department to the minister, who collects the total 
^H results for the whole country. By this process it can 
^H be known accurately how many citizens have approved 
^^1 and how many would reject any particular measure. 
^H Its fate is decided hy the will of the majority. The 
^H following are, the general rules for the debates : The 
^H president shall direct the discussion. No bills shall 
^H be presented to the people. The only initiative pos- 
^H sessed by the ministry, elected by the whole people 
^H for a certain time, consists in determining that on 
^H such and such a day, in all the sections throughout 
^B the country, meetings will be held for the purpose 
of deliberating on such and such a subject. When a 
certain number of citizens demand a new law on any 
matter whatsoever, or a change in some law already 
in existence, the ministry must, within a certain pre- 
scribed interval, summon the people to act in their 
t sovereign capacity as legislators ; and it is only in 
matters of extermil policy that the ministry will be 
able to submit propositions, to be deliberated on by 
the people, which have not previously been indicated 
to them by the number of citizens fixed by law,^ 
The law wilt emanate organically out of the discus- 
sions themselves,^ In order to attain this result, the 
' " I am of opinion that eveiy Fower is a. iytB.'oaj in the bud, and 
that democracy will never be able to ceutmltEe it sufficiently unless 
bj taking: from it all initiative in legislation." — Rittingliausen, 
p. 39- 

' " Laws prepared bj commissions will happily become impossible 
under this system, for their admisBiou would also necessitate the 
I admission of every proposition involving alterations. Now, with 
I the privilege of making ameadments, it would be easy to see that 
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president will first of all bring the principle of the 
law up for debate. He will then lead up quite natu- 
rally to the Hubordinate questions in their turn.' 
When all the results shall have reached the ministry, 
a drafting commission will draw up the text of a 
clear and simple law, which will have the o ' 
of not giving rise to several interpretations.^ 

Louis Blanc, without knowing anything of the 
working of the Rhietian referendum, noticed immedi- 
ately among the defects of the Rittingbausen system 
the drawback which we criticised when consider- 
ing the history of the referendum in the Grisons.^ 

all direct legislation would be only a biilliant dream, a Utopia." — 
Eittinghausen, p. 34. 

" Tbe right of ameodment is a compromise, and the law does not 
tolerate compromise s.^/iZ. p. 216. 

[Every project of law produced \>j any commisEion whatever ia 
of DO value, inasmuch as it is not the work of the general mind, 
and ia tainted by the aelf-intorest of those who have prepared it. "J 

' [Rittinghausen gives an example. lie takes the subject of pre- 
scription in criminal matters. First of all the president would 
start the discuBsioti on the question. "Shall there be prescription 
in criminal matters or not ? " Then he will pass to the question, 
"Shall prescriptions bo tbe same for felonies, misdemeanours, and 
police conttaveotionB J " Then, " After what period shall there be 
prescription for felonies ! " The voter marka the figure he wishes 
to prevail upon the ticket. The president puts the same question 
relative to misdemeanours, and afterwards as to police contraven- 
tions.] It will perhaps be feared that the presidents of man; of 
the sections will not know how to pnt the questions in the order 
required by direct legislation ; but have we not the press, which 
will make it its bosiness to discuss all the matters before tbe time 
fixed for the debates, which will thrash out tbe sabjeot in all its 
bearings, and, in a word, will guide those who have not the good 
sense requisite to put a few questions of principle 1 But such cases 
will be rare." — Eittinghausen, Three Letters, *c., p. 14. 

^ Bittinghausen, La ligiilatirm diretU par Ic peuple et so aihertairci, 
Bransels, 1S53, pp. 24-26. 

° [Bittinghausen himself foresees that three objections will be 
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"Frankly speaking," said Louis Blanc, "nobody will 
Lave any confidence in the ayatem. Moreover, M. 
Eittinghaiisen does not seem to realise that eight 
figures, and only eight, combined in every possible 
way, two and two, three and three, four and four, 
can form as many as 40,000 combinations. A law 
containing eight principal clauses could therefore give 
Jo,ooo assemblies for 10,000 different bills, How would 
he propose out of these 10,000 opinions, all differently 
expressed, to extract the will of the people, who are 
thus directly governing themselves ? And what is it 
that he proposes the ministry should add up ? ' When 
all the data are in the hands of the ministry,' says 
Kittinghausen, ' a commission shall draft the text 
of a clear and simple law.' The task before your 
commission is to frame a clear and simple law 
broaght agaiost his Gcheme, and, as he considers, answers them 
Batiafactorilj. 

[. That the people are too ignorant. Ho combats this by urging 
that in I^slative assemblies real talent is swamped by the medio- 
crities, but in the popular reunions opportunity will be given for all 
lights to shine. There will, moreover, he says, be no tumult or dis- 
order in these popular assemblies ; for when the people doUberate, 
it is quieter and more digni£ed than the great legislative assemblies. 
Free masaes, he says, "Usten generally to every opinion, and I have 
often remarked that they do not scruple to sacrifice a favourite orator 
to the first-comer with better argoments," Personal animosity will 
give place to an enthusiasm for principles. Direct legislation will 
elevate and improve the press, whose columns will no longer be 
soiled by the efforts of parties to mutually annihilate each other. 

2. That the people will not have time for law-making. The 
matters for legislation wiU not be numerous. At the end of three 
jeara, after deliberating tvfice a week in the sections, the people 
will hardly have anything to legislate about. 

3. That direct legislation la not the ideal of democracy. Ritting- 
Lanseu admits this, but says it is the decisive step to be taken 
towards the brilliant fntnre which humanity has before it. See 
Three Letters, &c., pp. 17-28.] 
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out of five, six, even ten thousand bills, and to 
do it, moreover, in such a way that it shall be 
the expression of the direct united will of five, 
six, or ten thousand sections, who will each have 
given a different reason for their vote. I defy any 
commiRsion to do it. It is absurd even to suppose 
that thi^ clear and simple, lam, when finally drafted, 
would be regarded by the various sections as the 
exact expression of their wishes, and as the result of 
the direct self-government nf the people, when such 
a law is not the exact reproduction of their work. 
It is just as far-fetched to imagine that this com- 
mission could possibly compose, out of so many data, 
the text of a clear and precise law, without exercising 
a power a hundred times more irritating than that 
of a legislative assembly elected by universal suffrt^e. 
For it might happen, indeed it would almost always 
happen, that, from the very fact of the multiplicity 
and diversity of the data, the text of the clear and 
precise law would not harmonise exactly with any of 
the proposals drawn up by the majority of the sec-, 
tions. They would then say to the drafting com- 
mission : You not only make a law quite different to 
what we desired, but you have done so in the face of 
our formally expressed wish to the contrary. You 
are arrogant usurpers." ^ 

Rittinghausen was deeply wounded by this biting 
criticism.^ Although he believed thoroughly in his 

' Louis Blanc, I'lui de Oirondim, quoted bj Rittinghanson, 
pp. 140-42. 

* " Tou, Louis Blanc, the renowned writer, are the only one who 
needs an explanation of mj system. The proletariat has always 
naderstood me without the slightest effort ; to them my scheme 
has always appeared clear, and devoid of all snperfiuous or incom- 
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rBystem, which he eonsidered as his own invention,^ 
he was so much disturbed by the attack of Louis 
Blanc that, without seeming to be in the least 
aware of it, he threw over an essential part of the 
mechanism of his institution. 

"Let the drafting commission." he wrote, "just 

try to follow that constitutional tradition which has 

shown itself to be representative, and the people will 

soon make up their minds. For, after all, a drafting 

commission is not indispensable. What is the 

GOOD of insisting on formulating the text of 

^^ A LAW when the answers to the questions, once in 

^B tiie hands of the central authority, will serve the 

^r same purpose ? If only the counting of the votes 

be honestly carried out by that central authority, the 

people can, if they please, dispense with the services 

of the drafting eommiasion." ^ 

And after having written that, Rittinghausen enters 
the hats against the Anarchists. Has he, however, 
any right to attack them '! He upholds against 






lensible plirasEB with double meaoiDgs."— KitliugbauEen, p. 

Bittinghanspti wrote in answer to Proudhon: "The direct 
legislation of the Greclfs, EomajiB, and Gennana has never been 
organised as I propose. M; method will infallibly be adopted, for 
it is the only organisation that is reasonable. I con claim it as my 
own inTeDtion, and it is neither more nor leas than the art, hitherto 
unkODWD, of prodacing laws spontaneously and organically from 
the free deliberations of the whole people. 1 can claim to baTe 
made the science of legislation ecter upon a new phase." — Id. 
p. 184. 

' Bittinghausen, p. 146. [For a scathing criticism of llitting- 

bansen, see Idee gin^ride delaRivolution au XIK Siiele, by Proudbon, 

in ToL iz. of his complete works. See also an article by M. Agathon 

Potter, called XitUngliauien el ton tyiiime, in the PkiloiophU de 

I'^vmir, 19th year, No. :76.] 
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Proudhon " the necessity of a social interpretation of 
natwral right," But where could one find in his 
mutilated system, without its drafting committee, 
any "social interpretation of right" stated, as he 
demands, in tlie text of a clear and simple law which 
will not admit of several interpretations? Ritting- 
hausen has condemned his own work. He has him- 
self proved that his invention belongs to the domain 
of dreams and Utopias. 

It is therefore very gratifying to see M. Lorand 
bringing up the subject again to-day, and trying to 
put it in the place of honour. AVTiat a curious turn 
of fortune's wheeL^ 

A referendum much Hke that of the Grisons formed 
part of the constitution of Upper Valaia, This canton 
was allied to the Confederation, and was divided 
into seven districts called Dixains. The Upper 
Valais was governed by a " Great Council," in 
which sat the Bishop of Sion, the president of the 
canton, and twenty-eight deputies nominated by the 
councils of the Dixains? AH affairs of importance 
which occupied the attention of the Council were 

' [Direct legiBlatioD lias also its advocates m France ta-day. It 
is advocated in tbe Paitt HpuUique /ranpaisc of the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary 1895, and in an article in the Ahnanach dc la question loeuUt 
of 1895. There is in Paria a leagne, founded in May 1895, called 
the "Socialist and revolutionary league for republican, socialistic, 
and direct revision by the people, deliberating and voting In its 
assemblies." On the nth November 1S95 a memorial on the 
subject was presented to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, 
signed by the leaders of the socialistic party. See Signorol, Le 
B^erendum K'jidaiif, pp. 147-53.] 

[This meeting is firat mentioned in 1339 under the name of 
eone^ium generate. Later it was called the Landrath, and took 
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communieated to the people, who discussed them in 
the communal assemhhes. The results of their deli- 
berations, and of the popular votings, were transmitted 
to the president of the canton and to the Chancellor, 
who laid them before the Great Council. No law 
could eorae into force unless it had been accepted 
by the majority of the Dixains — that is to say, by 
four out of the seven.^ 

place regularly twice a jear. The object was not to unite the 
districts to each other, bat to control the action ot the Bishop. 
See " Early History of the Reterendum," Coolidge, and SechtigMelUn 
da Cantons WaUls, Heusler, 1890 (Basle, Detloff).] 

' Hilty, op. cit. 172. [From instances given by Profeaaor Hensler 
in Ms introduction to RecMiqvdieii da Cantons WaUis, ZeittcKrijl 
fUr ichvKizcrisckei Reckl, voL vii. and ix. (or published separately 
in 1S90, Basle, DetloR). it would seem that some measures at least 
required the assent of erery Dixain. These instances are quoted 
by Coolidge, " Early History of the RefereDdam," Hislurifd Review, 
yol. yi. p. 678, who aajs that no measure was valid unless it 
obtained the whole of the votes. This system lasted in Valais 
down to iSoz, when Napoleon then incorporated the canton with 
France, and the referendum disappeared. In lS!5 it was restored, 
and we get the first constitutional statement of this popular right ; 
"The Diet eiercises the legislative power. Laws are drafted by 
the Council of State, and cannot be enforced antil they have been 
referred to the councils of the Diiains and sanctioned by the majo- 
rity of these cooncils. When there is a question of financial laws, 
of military capitulations, and of naturalisation, these are referred 
not only to the councils of the Dixains, but to those of the com- 
munes. The referendum is not applicable to the affairs which con- 
cern the Valais as a Swiss canton," In 1839 the referendum gave 
place to the veto (see p, 75), and it was no longer the majority of 
the Dixaina, but the majority of the people, that decided the matter. 
The right of legislation by the people is now restricted to financial 
■8 only.] 
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III. — Popular Institutions in the Canton 
of Berne. 

Communal assemblies were also held in the canton 
of Berne from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the purpose of deliberating and voting on 
questions of general interest. In external character 
they resemble the local gemeinden of the Grisons, but 
from the point of view of public law they approxi- 
mate to a very different type. The communes of the 
Grisons were independent of each other, and on an 
equality among themselves. Their assemblies each 
formed a part of a sovereign nation ; when united, they 
constituted the supreme power in the state. The com- 
munes of the canton of Berne, on the contrary, had 
not been able to preserve their freedom. They had 
fallen into a state of dependence on the town, and were 
governed by the patrician families of Berne. There 
was no question of their participating in any way 
whatever, either directly or indirectly, in the sove- 
reign functions of government. They neither elected 
the deputies nor gave their assent to the laws. Poli- 
tically they were non-existent. They were, in fact, 
possessions of the city of Berne, and had to provide 
her with the sinews of war — soldiers and money. If 
the inhabitants of the country sometimes met in con- 
sultation about affairs of state, it was not in virtue of 
any right to do so. It was the result of a manifesta- 
tion of good-will on the part of the government, who, 
when in a critical position, wished to assure them- 
selves of the support of the country, or even to shift 
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the responsibility of an important decision on to the 
shoulders of the people.' 

To put it shortly : The referendum in the Orisons 
was dympvlaory ; in the canton of Berne it was only 
optional, the option resting with the government. 
The communal assemblies in the Eerneso territory 
were presided over by a member of the council of the 
town, or by the president of the commune. Attend- 
ance does not seem to have been compulsory. Only 
now and again, when some very important question 
came up for discussion, was the delegate of the 
council who presided over the gathering obliged to 
ask if everybody were present,^ The age of pohticol 
majority was fixed at fourteen years. In 1503 chil- 
dren of twelve could take part in the voting. From 
1535 to 1546 eighteen was the statutory age, and then 
it was reduced again to fourteen.^ 

The first popular meeting took place in 1449. The 
city of Berne applied to the people for authority to 
exact a special tax to meet the debts contracted 
during a war. From this year up to the end of the 
fifteenth century there were eight similar meetings. 
In the sixteenth century we hear of sixty-eight, and 
in the seventeenth only one. in the year 1610. Most 

' [M. Hllty Bays that the object of these popalai consDltatiocs 
was twofold. In the first place, to get at the ToicQ of the people, 
whioli was by no means the voice of God in the eyes of the aristo- 
cratic cOQiicil, but which was Qerertbeless instructive. !□ the 
second place, the object was so to direct public Dpinion that tho 
goTermueot would not meet with an obstinate i 
p»rt of the people should it wish to embark on a. mi 
uncertain enterpriae,— ie Jl^erendum it Plniiialive tn Si 
lie droit intemaiiimal, 1892, p. 3S9.] 

* Von StUrlet, Die Voltsanfmgcn im rdten Been, lierne, i 

• Von Stutler, op. cit. pp. 14-15. 
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of the questions submitted to the people were of a 
military character — such as the undertakiug of an 
expedition, the conclusion of peace, the making of 
treaties and alliances, the expediency of prohibiting 
the enlistment of citizeas as mereenarioa, the im- 
position of a war tax, and, at a later (late, religious 
matters. At the time of the Reformation the people 
were called upon to decide in the communal assem- 
blies whether they would adopt or reject the new 
form of worship. Finally, very occasionally they 
discussed economic questions.^ 

The city of Berne, as sovereign, decided on the 
subject to be discussed, and fixed the time for its 
discussion, and also settled the form in which the 
appeal to the people should be made. These appeals 
were carried out in three different ways.'* Some- 
tunes the city of Berne summoned deputies from 
the country districts to a council. In this case, 
circulars were addressed to the communes stating 
the question that was pending. It requested the 
inhabitants to meet together to deUberate on the 
matter, and to entnist their resolutions to two 
deputies who were to appear on a certain day at 
Berne. On the appointed day each deputation 
announced to the council the view taken by its 
commune, and these opinions were embodied in 
the formal report. At a later date the government 

' [In January fjgo u very interesting consultation took place. 
Tlie Bernese Council hafl signed a peace with the Duke of Savoy, 
by which treatj Berne kept Vaud and abandoned its ally Geneva 
to the Duke, The people of Berne wonld not accept the treaty, 
the peace was not odhereil to, and Geneva was aavod for the Con- 
federation.] 

'^ Von StUrler, op. cil. pp. 16-iS, 
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■ communicated its own decision to the i 
M It ■would bo difficult to say, considering the optional 
nature of the referendum, how far the government 
took the will of the country iuto consideration Von 
Stiirler, the historian of the ancient Bernese referen- 
dum, has estimated that fifty consultations resulted 
in favourable rephes to the previously expressed 
opinion of the government. The people gave a 
negative answer on fourteen questions only. In the 
naining cases we are either ignorant of the result, 
or the people merely stated beforehand that they 
would be content to leave the matter in the hands 
of the government. 

This method of getting to know the feeling in the 
country was frequently employed in early times, but 
Berne ceased to have recourse to it later on, and, 
instead, sent her own delegates from the city to the 
country districts.^ The presidents of the communes 
ire ordered on such an occasion to call the in- 
habitants together. The delegate from Berne first 
of all greeted his audience in the name of the 
government, and stated the reason for the summons 
and the subject to be discussed. If jie were asked 
to do so, he explained the matter more in detail ; 
then, finally, ho took the vote of the meeting by 

' [The reason for this ia given bj the ohronicler Anaelm, who 
HBjB that the government in 1509 "preferred to send their own 
messengers rather than make their anhjects quasi -coancillora, for 
Bnch a proceeding rarely happened without being iiannful to those 
in authority; for these country-folk were apt to encroach on the 
rights of the gOTemment, to dlacuaa other matters, and to support 
and create intrigues and misunderstandingB." As a matter of fact, 
vie find that these peaaanta, when they wore once coosnlted, pro- 
fited by the occa.Bion to give utterance to many grievances. See 
Bilty, SevKt de droit, &o., 1892, p. 3S9.] 
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saying: "Will those who agree with our lords and 
masters of Berne remain in their places ? Will those 
who are of a contrary opinion go to the side ? " 
The result of the vote was communicated to the 
government by the delegate, or by a letter from 
the president of the commune. When Berne did 
not think it advisable to send out members of her 
government as delegates, she issued a circular letter 
to the presidents of the communes, in which the object 
of the referendum was indicated. The communes 
were allowed a specified time in which to consider 
their answers. Each president then assembled the 
electors and directed the discussion on the matter. 
After the debates he drew up a report of the meet- 
ing, signed it and sealed it, and sent it to the Council 
at Berne. 

Then these reports were sorted according to their 
contents into two groups, those for and those against 
the project of the government, Each commune, what- 
ever its population, possessed one vote, and an absolute 
majority of the communes decided the question. 

The practice of thus consulting the people fell 
into disuse in the seventeenth century. The Bernese 
patrician families, who had organised themselves into 
a powerful and exclusive oligarchy, would not, from 
that time onwards, allow the inhabitants of the coun- 
try districts to have any controlling voice. However, 
on two occasions the rural inhabitants succeeded in 
treating on equal terms with their lords of the city. 
In 1513 the government ivas obliged to promise not 
to contract any alliance without the consent of the 
people, and in 1531 it imdertook not to go to war 
unless the people had previously given their assent. 
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r These conventioas, by which the referendum be- 
came a popular right, and, therefore, part of the 
constitution, continued to be observed for some time. 
Unfortunately, the peasants lacked cohesion and guid- 
ance. They had the advantage of numbers, and could, 
in times of excitement, force the government to yield 
to their demands. To maintain their position, how- 
ever, they required leaders endowed with energy and 
perseverance, they needed an understanding between 
themselves, and a certain amount of discipline ; but 
they had none of these. Their isolation and im- 
potence resulted in the triumph of the patrician 
families, who were the sole and uncontrolled legis- 
lators down to 1798.^ 

■ ' [l. In discussing the history of the referendum before 179E, 
one might also notice the traces ne find in Zurich, in Genera, in 
Lucerne, and also a, curious form uf military referendum knonii 
as the Sriegigemeinde. 

In Ziicich we find the city council consulting the communes b; 
a very similar method to that employed by lierne. Delegates were 
sent to the communes to esplain the matter, and bioaght back the 
opinions of the people in each localitj. The; only seem to have 
been consulted on matters of foreign politics or administrative 
affairs of great importance, and the answers sent back were long, 

■ and contained a full account of their reasons for voting as they 
did. They voted on such questions as the alliance with France, on 
religious questions arising out of the Reformation, and on foreign 
enlistments. The firi^t official mention we get of the referendum 
in Zurich is in the Waldmannischcr Spi-^tchlirief of 1489, and in the 
Sappeler Brief ot 1531, which are almost our only authorities. 

This letter contains a promise on the part of the government not 
to oommenoe any war against the wish of the country, and to 
ascertain the views of the good people of the country upon all 
important aflairs. The referendum disappeared in the seven- 
teenth century, and those who attempted to revive it were pun- 
ished as traitors. Bluntschli attributes its disappearance to the 
eihauEtion after the struggles of the Keformation, combined with 
t unlucky foteign wars and the visitfttiooa of the plague, when the 
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§ After 1798. 

I. Public Law m the Federation und in the 
Cantons from 1798 to 1830. 

Under the old system Switzerland was a confedera- 
tion of states, having no federal constitution properly- 
speaking, nor any central organised authority. The 
confederate cantons were independent states, sove- 
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bare necessity of eiiatence dwarfed all political BBpirations of a 
popular Dature. A ver; amusing extract is given bj M. Duuant in 
Ligiilaiion parte peiiple en SuUae, p. 34, which shows, as he Eays, tbat 
democratic notions were not very advanced in Zurich at that time. 

2. The history of popular rights at Geneva is interesting because 
of their connection with the writings of Konaseau. Genera did not, 
however, become part of the Swiss Confederation until 1815. We 
find the government in the Sfteenth century in the hands of a 
councU of fifty, whicli was afterwards increased to sixty, and then 
to two hundred. These councils took over all the rights which had 
belonged up to that time to the general council of all the citizens; 
but in order tbat the laws and decrees passed by them should oome 
into force, they had to be approved by the assembly of the citizens. 
The aristocratio government established nnder the influence of 
Calvin reduced the powers of the popular assembly. They no 
longer had the right of deliberating on the laws and on the consti- 
tution ; they had only the right of voting, not of discussing. In the 
eighteenth century (i/'D7) a democratic reaction took place, and 
ander the popular pressure certain reforms were granted. The 
elections were to take place by secret ballot, and no new law could 
come into force without having been approved by the assembly of 
the citiiens, which was to meet every five years. 

Further distnrbances took place, however, and Prance, Berne, 
and Zurich intervened in 1J3S, and a new constitution was drawn 
up. Under this constitution the assembly of citizens had full rights 
of legislating, but the right of initiating laws was reserved to the 
authorities. All citizens had, however, the right of petition. At the 
timeoftheFrench Revolution, 1794, the assembly of citizens declared 
that they alone had the right of approving, rejecting, modifying, 
interpreting, or abrogating laws or edicts ; and by a revision of the 
1 in 1796, the right of initiative also was given to the 
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reign within the limits of their respective frontiers. 
They established, according to their inclinations, in 
the one place a democratic government,^ in another 
an exclusive aristocracy,'^ and in others a federal 
repubhc.^ 

A common danger, and the need of combining 
their separate forces against powerful enemies, had 
given birth to the Swiss Confederation. This alliance 
■was strengthened by the desire to settle by arbitration 
the disputes which arose between the states. The 
J bond was stiU further cemented by common financial 
I interests in the administration of the domains or 

o 700 citizens in the case oC an ordiuar; law, of looo 
' Id the caaa of aa amendaieiit of the constitution. When Geneva 

a incorporated with the French repnbltc, these rights were cur- 
tailed, and it was not until 1S30 that the people regained their 
poaitjoti. See Ta,zy, Lei Gonslitntions de la RipMbUqvc de Oenive, 
1S70. 

3. A Bjstem ot appeal to the people by the authorities was in 
operation in Lucerne io 1513, but it only lasted until 1525. 

\. We find in the military history of Switzerland n. sort ol militatj 
referendam. In the cose of the more important campaigns the 
distriota used to send certain councillors with their captains, so 
that a parliameut could be practically held on the field. This par- 
liament often concerned itself with the most important matters, 
Euah as armistices and terms of peace, and their conclusions were 
announced to the districts by meana of the conncillors. In many 
oaseB, too, we find a sort of military Landsgemeinde of the whole 
army, which decided any great military question. The battle of 
Marignano and the battle of Bicooca were both resolved on after 
this fashion.— Hilty, Itai Reftrendtim. im sc/iKckeritchea Staattrecht, 
in tha ArchitifUT offetiiliehei Recht, ToU ii- p. 203.] 

> [As in the Landsgemeinde cantons.] 

' [Of. Berne, ZQrich, and Laceme.] 

' [Cf. the Griaons, which belonged to the class of friendly allies, 
who were more or less under the protection of the cantons. There 
were also feudal seigniories, ecclesiastical principalities, such as 
Bale, repnblicfl of various kinds, and even one monarchy, Neucbatel, 
besides the bailiwicks of the subject territories.] 
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subject territories which the states had acquired, and 
which were held in common. 

The adjustment of these different interests led to 
the annual meeting of a Federal Diet, in which each 
state was equally represented. The members of the 
Diet were merely delegates bound by instructions 
given by their states. If a new question were raised 
they had to return to refer it (ad referendum) to 
the government of their canton, which alone had 
the right of coming to a decision As a rule no 
decision obtained the force of law unless it were 
unanimously adopted by the Diet.^ 

' [In the earliest times the Diets met at anaertaia intervals ; 
later it became the custom for them to meet regularly Id Jalj. 
The Diet was held in any canton, and even on foreign territory ; 
but from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century they usually 
assembled at Baden, and after that at Frauenfeld. Each deputation 
in later times reported itself to Ziirich on its amval, for Ziirich was 
practically the presiding canton. They were then informed of the 
hour of the opening. The first part of the session vas public, when 
the premier deputy of each state publicly greeted the Federation 
in the name of his canton. The deliberations which followed, were 
held in private. These were afterwards drawn up into a report, of 
which each deputation received a copy, with the necessary par- 
ticulars attached. As a rule each canton was represented by two 
deputies, the allies by one only. The premier depnt; was generally 
the first magistrate of the canton, with the exceptian of Berne, and 
the second deputy an important member of the council. Some- 
times the young:er members of the aristocratic families were sent 
as "Connoillors of the Legation," in order that they might get to 
fcnow the important members of the Confederation. [See Hilty, 
DU Bundeiverfassimgen der eehweizerin/ien Eidgenotiieniehaft, pp. 

There were, in fact, two Itiuda of Diets : the general Diets, or 
aUgcmdne Tage, which were chiefly ooDcemed with ratifying 
treaties of peace (see Hilty, EidgmSstitche Abiahiedt, ii. 518, 525; 
iii. 638, 646), and the Federal Diets of the twelve cantons, which 
the allies did not necessarily attend. After the Keformation 
we get Diets of those of the same faitli, Konfessiondh Sondtr- 
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The wars carried on by the combined cantons to 
defend the independence of their country created at 
first a strong foehug of unity between them. After 
the lapse of years, however, tho memory of the 
glorious struggles of the past became dim, the federal 
tie relaxed, and at the time of the Reforcnation, when 
the country becanie divided into Catholic states and 
Protestant states, a complete rupture seemed immi- 
nent. The religious schism caused Swiss to arm 
against Swiss, and separate private alliances were 
formed, based upon a common faith and religion ; so 
that when the day came for them again to defend 

tags, held at Lucerne and Aarau, and those of tlie cantons who weie 
over lords of bailiwicks, Syndikalitage, which met at Franenfeid 
and Lugano. The Diets were more or less of the iiatare of diplo- 
matic conferences. Wo find them settling the differences between 
cantoDs (i J48) : drawing up a military code, and legislating about 
fairs and the protection of churches and convents (1393) ; drawing 
up a new conatitntion (uSi); coming to an agreement about 
coinage for ten jears (1389), and then later for flftj years (1425). 
There were various police regulations agreed on at these Diets, con- 
cerning the pursuit of mniderers, the prohibition of the Ytkinfjericht, 
laws gainst vagabonds and idle people who would not work, 
against Jews and sorcerers, also regulations for the protection of 
the trade routes, and on navigation and lisheries. It was at one 
of these Diets in 1477 that Burgundy was sold to Louis XI. for 
150,000 florins (see Hilt;, EidgenSmtche Abiehude], Although a 
state might have two deputies, it was only considered to have a 
singla vote. C/. Bluntschli, GeicKichte lies sckwasxriachen S'undei- 
reckta, i. p. 419;] Blmoer, Sandimch des tchTCtinritchtn Bundrs- 
ttaalirtehtei, i, pp. 3-1S ; Id., Staati und Rtcktsgackiekte der 
Kkwciieriaeheji iJemoirati'en, i. pp. 328, 360, ii. pp. 74-85 ; Curti, 
Oaehiehte der Khvieissriachtn Volksgesetzgrbunij, Berne, liiS2, pp. 

ij 38. 

[The "Referendum" was often made use of to drag out the em- 
barrassing or diflicult questions, for by constant!; referring things 
back it was easy to prevent an;thing definite being settled. Cf- 
Benoist, "Une dimoBralie kistoriijae" in La Hevue litt deux Monti • 
Januaiy 1895, p. 285.] 
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their native country against an enemy, the weakened 
sentiment for a common Fatherland was no longer 
powerful enough to rouse all Swiss people to gather 
under the same flag. Thus, when the armies of the 
Directory invaded the country at the end of the last 
century, though the French troops were here and 
there heroically opposed, yet the resistance offered 
was partial, isolated, disconnected, and consequently 
ineffectual. The invader, moreover, found willing 
supporters among the people themselves. The ideas 
of the Revolution had preceded its armies, and in 
certain social circles they had aroused an ardent 
sympathy for France. This was natural enough, for 
at the time of the French Revolution three-fourths 
of the citizens of Switzerland were nothing more or 
less than political nonentities. In the aristocratic 
cantons the peasants of the country districts were 
excluded by the burghers or the patrician families of 
the principal towns from all share in the government. 
In the subject territories the whole of the inhabitants 
were in a state of complete dependence on the sove- 
reign states. How could men thus robbed of their 
heritage resist the seductions of the new ideas of 
liberty, equahty, and the sovereignty of the people ? 
They joyfully hailed the arrival of the French, whom 
they regarded as saviours. The feeling of patriotism, 
the love of independence, and the sentiment of 
nationality had been extinguished by the grievances 
of a state of political helotism.' 

The French, once masters of the country, swept 
away all the institutions pecuhar to the people, and 
jihe historic forms handed down from the past. They 
' Curti, Geiekichte, Ac, pp. gi-gz. 
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endowed Switzerland with her tirst constitution, the 
Constitution of the Helvetic Republic of the 12th 
of April 1798. The old Swiss Confederation, the 
frontiers of the several cantons, the separate sove- 
reign states, the subjoct countries, and class privi- 
leges wore all abolished. By a sudden transition, 
forcibly effected, without any previous preparation 
for such a change, a mihtary republic was sot up 
in the place of the old Confederation, divided, more- 
over, into prefectures, and furnished with a repre- 
sentative government, in which the sovereignty was 
vested in the general body of citizens, and which 
established political equality, freedom of opinion, and 
hberty of the press.i 

This complete revolution of the old order of things 
was a piece of ill-considered Radicalism. The fragile 
constitutional structure of the Helvetic republic was 
scarcely erected before it cracked on every side. Its 
authors had not only violently broken away from 
tradition, but the constitution was not a national 
production, and it had not been consecrated by the 
people.' 

' [SwitzeTland was dliided into eighteen prefectnrea, consisting 
of lbs cantons, the allies, and the bailinicka, parcelled ont, not 
according to the historic past of any of them, but according to 
physical geography. The obligation of military service was im- 
posed, their religious festivals were diminished, and. as a set off, 
they bad freedom of commerce and industry, both of which n 
unknown to them.] 

^ [PTOvision was made in this constitution for amendments of 
the constltntion by popular consent. Title XI. was as follows ; — 
"Art. J06. The Senate shall propose these changes, bnt proposi- 
tions of this character shall become resolutions only after having 
been twice decreed, a space of five years intervening between the 
deorees. These resolotions shall then be rejected or ratified by the 
Great Conncil, and, in case of ratification only, shall be laid hefore 
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Some attempts to modify or otherwise revise this 
constitution were made by Bonaparte, who, acting 
as "mediator," summoned the Swiss delegates to 
Malmaison towards the end of the month of April 
1801, in order to submit the scheme of a new con- 
stitution for their consideration. This draft made 
some important concessions to the Federalist party, 
whose aim was to preserve the cantonal sovereignty 
from the would-be centralisers. It was provisionally 
adopted on the 29th of May 1801 by the Legislative 
CouncU of the Helvetic republic, but was altered by 
the Centralist party on the 24th October 1 801, and 
remodelled again by the Federalist party on the 27th 
of February 1802. 

Finally, after a great deal of political agitation, we 
get the Constitution of the 20th of May 1802. This 
last is the only one of all the ephemeral constitutions 
of the epoch which is of interest to us, and then 
not BO much by reason of its contents as from the 
manner in which it came into operation. 

All the citizens who had reached twenty years of 
age were called upon to ratify this constitution in 
their respective communes. For this purpose re- 
gisters were placed for four days in the various 
communal chanceries, in order that each citizen 
might enter his name as either accepting or re- 
jecting the constitution. The result was that 724.53 
citizens voted for it and 92,423 voted against, while 
167,172 refrained from voting altogether. Although 

the primary aaaembliea for adoption or rejection." "Art, 107. H 
Dbe primarj assemblies accept them, they shall become a fundo- 
mental part of the constitotion." This provision never came into 
practice. See Borgeaud, p. 260.] 
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the majority of those who actually voted had pro- 
nounced i^ainst the constitution, those who hod 
not voted at all either way were considered as 
having tacitly expressed approval, and therefore it 
was declared to be adopted.^ 

Such was the first appearance m federal law of 
the popular veto on a matter directly affecting the 
constitution.^ 

' [The words were : " Tbe project has received the assent of tiie 
great majorit; of tlie citizens in Helvetia who are qualified to 
vote." It was therefore declared to be "the fundamental law of 
the republic."] 

^ [There were many precedents in France for sabmitting the con- 
stitution to the popular vote. The Constitution of 1^93 was sub- 
mitted to the people in their primarj assemhlies, and the result 
announced on the ist of August was that 1,801,918 were in favour 
of accepting it and 1 1,610 were against it. It has been proved b; 
M. Taine and others that the vote was not free. This constitution, 
ne into force. The next constitution, that of the 
anbmittcd to the people and accepted by them 
against 49.977, and this time the vote seems to 
st one. The Constitution of the year VIII, was 
he acceptance of the French people. It received 
its favour, and only 1500 were registered in 
voting did not take place in the primary 
the capitals of the communes, by signatures 
1 registers specially set apart for the purpose. 
This system, which had been proposed in France by Bourdon at 
the time of the Bevolutionary commune, was practically a register 
of those nbo disapproved of the government. It is not strange, 
then, that there should have been a certain reluctance to siga in. 
opposition. Bonaparte was appointed Consul for life in i3o2 by 
one of these plebiscitary votings, and from that time they ceased 
to be of importance as a method of legislation, though plebiscites 
were takes in 1804 and 1815. 

Nothing is more natural, therefore, than that the Swiss Constitu- 
tion, framed under the inlluence of France, should have been sub- 
mitted to the people. It is interesting to compare the contemporary 
Bystema of constitutional votings in vogue in Massachusetts and 
Hew Hampshire with the French and Swiss system, especially aa 
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The Federalists nevertheless objected to the new 
constitution, on the ground that it made too many 
concessions to the Centralist party. They attempted 
to bring about a fresh revision in September of the 
some year. Napoleon therefore intervened, and forced 
on all parties his Act of Mediation, which was in- 
tended to put an end to the political strife, the result 

Condoroet, tho author of the Leltres d'un bourgtoia de Nev ffaven 
(Paris, 17SS), was the soul of the committee appointed in 1793 to 
draw up the French Constitation. The " projet Girondin " of 1793 
has been described as "Che result of a systematic ntlion of tha 
principles of New Bngland and those of the eighteenth- Dentui; 
French philosophy. . . . In it the primary assemblies take the place 
of the town meetings." [Borgeaud, Adoption and Amendment of 
ComiUulioia, pp. 206-7.) 

In Massachnsetts, as early as 1778, the new constitution was sub- 
mitted to tlie town meetings for latificatiou and rejected by them. 
Id i779thBpaoplevrere asked whether there should be a conyeation 
to draw up a constitution. This na^ decided in the afBrmative. 
A constitution was framed and presented to the town meetings, 
and linaUy, in 17SD. it was found that 'a majority of more than 
two-thirds had pronounced for its ratification. In New Hampshire 
the first Oonstitntion of 1779 was rejected by the town meetings. 
A second plan was accepted in 1781 on the condition that certain 
alterations be made, and in 1 7S3 the Constitution was finally adopted. 
In 1791 the town meetings were asked to declare whether they 
wished any amendments, and an affirmative answer being obtained, 
n convention was elected to prepare them. The reformed con- 
Etitution was then divided up into a nnFnt>er of subjects, which 
were submitted separately to the approial of the citizens. Some 
were accepted and some rejected, and the convention took up the 
work again, and the Constitution, as finally drawn up, obtained s 
two-thirds majority. The example of these states was followed 
by Mississippi In 1S17, and Missouri in 1820. In iSzi the practice 
WUB adopted by New York, and since that time it has become 
almost universal (Oberholtzer, The lUferenduin in AmeTica, oh. 2). 
In Switzerland no federal constitutional question was bronght 
before the people until 1S48, and the cantons, with the exception 
of those with Landsgemeinde, did not begin to submit their con- 
stitutions to the people until 1S30, and it was not until 1848 that 
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J»f which had been no less than half a dozen con- 
stitutional experiments in the space of live years.^ 
The^ci of Mediation of the 19th of February 1803 
■drew up a constitution for the Swiss Confederation, 
Fbut it also contained separate constitutions for the 
E different cantons.* It is, as Cherbuhez expressed it, 
Ia cross between the historic law of Switzerland and 
* the philosophic law of the French Revolution, a com- 
promise between old facts and new ideas. It lays 
down as a principle " that there no longer exist in 

I Switzerland either subject lands, or privileges of place, 
birth, persons, or families." This is the advance. It 
maintains, however, the cantonal sovereignty. " The 
cantons shall exercise all the powers which have not 
been expressly delegated to the federal authority," 
and in this the new constitution adheres to tradition. 
The constitutions accorded to the cantons varied 
in the different states. Tho Landsgemeinden were 
re-established in the democratic cantons, but certain 
modihcations were introduced with reference to the 
age of political majority, and the popular initiative 

the Fedaral Constitntion made voting on coostitntiona oompalaory. 
The point I wish to bring out is, that although Switzerland may be 
said to have invented the refereDdam io matters of oidinaiy legis- 
lation, yet the principle that s. saDction by popular vote is necessary 
for tbe adoption of a conaCitution was known and acted upon in 
America for more than lifty years before it was nationalised in 
Switzerland. Where there had been popular votings in Switzerland, 
the rote of individuals was not considered ; it was always tbe vote 
of the commnne that counted except in the Landsgemeinde can- 
tonji, and even there voting on a written constitotion was a novelty. 
See Bot^eand, op. cit. bk. i. ch. 2 ; bk. il cb. 2, 3, 4; also Lowell, 
Oavtrvmtntt onrf Pitrtits in Continental Europe, pp. 244-45.] 

^ Blumer, Handbuch, kc, vi. pp. 21-33 j Curti, Geichicktc, ftc, 

^ 105-11. 

' Blutoet, L pp. 33-45 ; Curti, 111-17. 
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in legislative matters,^ The referendum reappears 
in the Grisons with a more systematic oi^anisatton.' 
In the other cantons — that is to say, in the states 
already sovereign before 1798 and not included in 
the preceding category * — as well as in the new cantons 
created out of the territories which used to be subject 
to the original cantons,* the Act of Mediation estab- 
lished representative government based on equal 
electoral districts. In the old sovereign cantons the 
balance of political equahty between the citizens was 
considerably altered in favour of the towns, who were, 
allowed a share in the representation of the canton 
quite out of proportion to the number of their active 
citizens.^ 

The constitutions imposed by the Act of Media- 
tion did not survive the decline in the fortunes of 
their author. Before the fall of Napoleon, when his 

' Kellor, Das Volksiniliutivreclit, tc, pp. 7, lo, 18, 25, 

^ Ganioni, Beilrdge, &c., pp. 78-85. 

3 Basic, Berne, Friboarg, Lncerne, SchaSbausen, Solothnm, and 
Zurich. 

' Aargau, St. Gall, Ticiuo, Thurgau, and Vand, 

" At Basle and at SchaShansen the towns sent one-third of the 
representativea ; in Berne, Zurich, Lucerne, Fribourg, and Solothnm 
the proportion was a fifth. 

[A few other points ma; be noticed about this constitatioc. 
The Diet was not held two years following in the same place, 
but mot in turn at Fiibonrg, Berne, Solothurn, Basle, Zurich, and 
Lucerne. The canton in which the Diet was held was the "pre- 
siding canton," The deputy of this canton was called "the 
Landamman of Switzerland," He waa the president of the Diet 
and the head of the republic, and be had the right of convoking 
extraordinary Diets. The presiding canton was obliged to provide 
a guard of honour for the deputies of the other cantons, and to 
lodge them suitablj and pay the current expenses of the Diet. (Bee 
Hiltj, Die Bundesrer/aaaHngen, Ac, pp. 423,427). This has given rise 
to the tradition that certain cantODB have an especial right to be 
represented in the Federal Council.] 



I 
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L'Star began to pale, the aristocratic spirit revived 
I in the states that had i'ormerly been sovereign, and 
I particularly in Berne, These cantons had undergone 
I a considerable reduction in territory by the conver- 
L sion of the subject countries into independent states, 
I and they now manifested a decided intention of re- 
[ entering into their possessions and of extending their 
\ domains to the Hmits of their original frontiers. The 
■ intervention of the AlUed Powers, however, happily 
I averted this, and the Congress of Vienna insisted on 
I the independence of the existing states. They also 
f created throe new cantons — Geneva, Neuch^tel, and 

These twenty-two cantons took an oath, on the 7th 
of August 18 1 5, to observe the " Federal Agreement." ^ 
By this agreement " the XXII sovereign cantons of 
Switzerland — to wit, Ziirieh, Berne, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, Glarus, 2ug, Fribourg, Solo- 
thum, B^e, Schaffhauscn, Appenzell (the two Rhodes), 
St, Gall, the Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, Vaud, 
Talais, Neuch3,tel, and Geneva— unite for their com- 
mon safety and for the preservation of their liberty 
and their independence against all foreign agression, 
as well as to preserve internal peace and order. They 
mutually guarantee their constitutions, which shall 
be established by the supreme authority of each can- 
ton, in conformity with the principles of the Federal 
Agreement,^ They also mutually guarantee their re- 

' Blamer, i. pp. 45-49. 

' Blamer, i. pp. 49-57 ; Curti, pp. 119-23. 

* [" It regarded the point as already won that the public law at 
\ the different cantons was or should bo codified. A copy of the 
KconBtttatlouB was to be deposited in the archives of tbe Diet" 
■■^BoTKeand, Adoption and Ainettdment of ConilUMtiam, p. 27}.] 
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spective territories " (Art. i ). " The Diet to which the 
sovereign cantons have entrusted the general atfairs 
of the Confederation shall deal with them according 
to the rules laid down in the Federal Agreement. It 
is composed of the deputies of the XXII cantons, 
who vote according to the instructions given by their 
governments. Each canton has one vote.' . . . For 
important decisions (war, peace, or alliances) three- 
fourths of the votes are necessary. In all other 
matters that have been declared to be within the 
province of the Diet by this present Federal Agree- 
ment an absolute majority is sutBcient" (Art. 8). 

The Act of Mediation being superseded, the cantons 
were left free to change their respective constitutions 
as they liked. The Federal Agreement laid down one 
principle only to which all the cantons were obliged 
to conform. " The Confederation declares this prin- 
ciple to be inviolable : that since the XXII cantons 
have been generally recognised as such, there are no 
longer in Switzerland any subject countries, and, in 
the same way, the enjoyment of poHtical rights can 
never in any canton bo made the exclusive privilege 
of any one class of citizens " (Art. 7). 

The cantons with Landsgemeinden profited by the 
freedom of choice thus restored them to organise the 
right of the popular initiative on a more democratic 
basis.* On the other hand, a retrograde movement 

^ [In refusing the cantons a representBtion proportional to the 
number of their inhabitants it made it possible for the small can- 
tons to combine to oppress the large ones, witb the result that 
the great cantons were sure to revolt sooner or later against the 
majoritj of the Diet. See Duvergier da Hauranne, La Suisse et 
la revision de aa Corutiltition, Rtwe des deux Idondes, 1873, p. 761.] 

' Keller, Das Volktinitiavrtcht, pp. 10 and iS, 
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[k place in Zug. The Landsgemeinde was deprived 
the right of sanctioning legislation, and only re- 
tained the popular election of the magistrates.' 

The Grisons remained faithful to the referendum,- 
and the Volais, which had been separated from Swit- 
zerland from 1802 to 1813, reintroduced it in a new 
form into the new Constitution of May 12, 1815, 
The clause runs as follows : " The Diet shall exercise 
the legislative power. Bills are to bo prepared by 
[l^e Council of State, but cannot como into force until 
llUiey have been referred to the couvcih of the Dix- 

Ls and sanctioned by the majority of the couneilB. 

lancial laws, military capitulations, and the natural- 
isation of aliens shall be referred not only to the 
eowncils of the Dixains, but also to those of the com- 
munes." Thus it was the councils of the Dixains, 
togetber with the couneils of the communes, and no 

» longer the electors, who from henceforth accepted or 
rejected the laws. 
In the other cantons, and particularly in those in 
which the aristocracy had formerly been the ruling 
power, the principle laid down in Article 7 of the 
Federal Agreement remained a dead letter. The 
ancient aristocracy was already only too apt to 
manipulate the constitutional revisions to their own 
advantage. They were favoured in their designs by 
the general course of foreign politics, which always 
exercised a great influence in Switzerland, and which 
at this time tended towards reaction and to a return 
of the old state of things. The qualifications neces- 
sary to be an elector and for eligibility to office were 
retained. That was the first attack on the principle 
' Cnrti, Qachichtr, 4c., p. 127. ' Ganzoni, pp. 86-90, 
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of political equality proclaimed by the Federal Com- 
pact. Later on the system of indirect election was 
adopted, by which the legislators practically recruited 
themselves. The burghers of the dominant towns 
maintained their influence in the direct elections, and 
managed, moreover, to secure the laig'er number of 
the seats conferred by indirect election. None of 
these reactionary constitutions were submitted to the 
people for their ratification.' 

" The Act of Mediation," says Cherbuhez, " had 
created an aristocracy of ability; the Kestoration 
re-established an aristocracy of birth and the pre- 
dominance of certain localities, the time-honoured 
forms of which were quite out of harmony with 
any principle adopted by the new generation. The 
control exercised by the nation over its govem- 
rnent was not active enough to be efficieut. There 
existed no means by which the majority of the 
representatives could bo influenced according to the 

' Blumar, b'chtoeizerUchcr BundesstaaUrecId, i. p. 57. It is there- 
fore not quite correct to aa.j with M. Laveleje {Le gaavernemetU 
dam la d^mocratie, U. p. 149) that "frora 1S02 it became the role 
tbat every coDstitution, whether it were that of a canton or of the 
Federation itself, had to be accepted b; the majority of the active 
citizens or electors." 

[M. Borgeaud, op. cil, p. 264, sajs of tlieae constitutions ; " They 
were generally the work of councils more or lees restored from 
the old rifgime, or of new assemblies chosen by the privileged 
claBses ; the only exceptions to this were the little Landsgemeinde 
cantons and the cantons of the Grisons and Geneva. In the two 
Unterwalden the constitntion was adopted by popular assemblies. 
GlaruB, Ur>, and Schwyz simply made a digest of their traditional 
institutions, depositing copies of them in the archives of the Diet. 
In the Grisona the constitution was a real Federal com|jact; the 
sovereign communes were called upon to ratify in the manner usual 
among the old leagues. At Geneva . . . tbe constitution was aah- 
milted to the people 'by reaaon of their natural right.' "] 
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iahes of the people, and in the interests of the 
f'coxintry as a whole. All the positions of honour 
I in the state were monopolised by certain families, 
land thus an oligarchy of nobles was formed very 
I much like that condemned by the Revolution of 
1 1798. They were soon confronted in every state by 
Ian opposition party, whose aim was to put an end 
I' to the political disabilities created by the Constitu- 
Itions of 181 5. Freedom of the press, the extension 
I of electoral rights, the separation of powers, and the 
power of removing public officials, were the impor- 
tant points in their programme. This progressive 
party was not without its supporters in the legislative 
bodies, but it was nearly everywhere defeated by a 
hostile majority of the legislators, who obstinately 
declined to grant any concessions.' 

Such was the position of affairs when the French 
Revolution of 1830 occurred with the suddenness 
and force of an explosive, and by its example pro- 

' [Onl; four states revised their constitutions before the French 
BevolutioD of Jul<r 1830, und onlj in one state was the rerisioa 
submitted to the people. The canton of Vand revised its constitu- 
tion in Ma; 1830, and granted the exercise of political rights to all 
nitizens irho could show a certain moderate property in real estate 
iT mortgages, and the electoral assemblies choEen hy them received 
the right to approve in the future all constitutional amendments. 
I The actual constitution, as then drawn up, was not aobmitted to 
I the people. It revised its constitution ^ain in 1831. 

In Ticiao, the proposal to revise the constitution was made in 
[ iSzg, and carried out in 1S30. Sovereignty waa declared to reside 
I In the vtbole body of citizens, and the eieroise of political righta 
IB depeadecb merely on a smaU property qualUicatioi]. The con- 
I Btitution was laid before the people in their district assemblies, and 
I* ou Jul; 4 it was accepted in all the districts but one. It was the 
i.Tote of the districts, and not of the individuals, that was counted 
Bin the general result. Lucerne and Appenzell (Inner Rliodea) revised 
Itheir constitutions in 1829. SseBoigeaad, Adoption, bo., pp. 265-76.] 
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duced a genera! break-up of the existing state of 
things in Switzerland.^ 

In the space of one single year, during the year 
1831, no less than eleven cantons^ set up new con- 
stitutions, modelled on the programme of the Liberal 
party.^ Between 1830 and 1834 there were alto- 
gether twenty revisions of cantonal constitutions, and, 

^ [" Then during the hot July dajB," saya Henne am Bhjn, " we 
waited in vain for messoagers from Paris, until one Sne morning 
we Eitw the French mail-post enter Basle Sjing the tricolour. The 
Bonrbans hnd fallen, the king had Qed, and the Eevolution waa 
master of Paris. The news produced an ezttaordinary commotion 
Id Switzerland. We knew tha-t the storm was about to break over 

Almoat everywhere great popular meetings were held. The 
leaders harangued the people. Resolutions were adopted and 
carried to the capital by delegates. Then when it was necessary — 
for ordinarily a mere threat sufticed — arrangements were made to 
move en iiumk upon the seat of goverDment, and the aulborities 
were called upon to recognise the sovereignty of the people, and to 
convoke a constitutional convention aa quickly as possible to revise 
the charter. In genera!, the tulers, not having permanent troops 
at their disposal, yielded without serious resistance. The Federal 
Diet having met in extraordinary sessinn in December 1S30, 
adopted the following decree : — 

" The Federal Diet unanimously approves the principle that each 
state in the Confederation, by virtue of its sovereignty, has the 
right to make whatever amendments to its constitution it may 
judge necessary, provided they be not contrary to the Federal 
Agreement, The Diet will therefore not interfere in any way in 
aach constitutional reforms as have already been effected or are 
about to be." See Borgeaud, op. cit. pp. 269-^0.] 

' Chatelanat, DU ichiotizeriiche Demoiratic in ikrer ForUntaiek- 
lurtg, Berne, 1S79, p. 14. 

' [In the cantone of Valais and Schwyz the contest waa more 
prolonged and more serious, and also in Basle, when the city 
refused to admit the citizens of the rural communes to an equality. 
In NeucbStel, the King of Prussia, who was its sovereign, sup- 
pressed the insurrection by force. Tioino and Geneva did not 
make any change, nor did the purely democratic cantons of Dri, 
rntHrwalden, Zag, Qlarns, Appenzell, and the Orisons.] 
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I except at Fribourg, the new constitutions were every- 
where submitted to the people for their ratification.' 
The cantons proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
people, and gave it visible expression in the form of 
universal suffrage and the constitutional veto granted 
to the electors. Proportional representation — that is 
to say, equality before the law of both the towns 
and the country districts — was in the main reaUsed. 
The right of petition, the liberty of the press, the 
freedom of trade, and a more liberal law of settlement 
were also guaranteed. 

The legislative power was vested in the Great 
Council, an assembly consisting of one chamber 
directly elected by universal suifrage. The executive 
power was placed in the hands of the Small Council, 
or Council of State, whose members were nominated 
' by the Great Council, and who collectively controlled 
the administration. - 

If at this point we pause and take a survey of the 
cantonal constitutions of Switzerland, we see that tlie 
character of the government in by far the larger 
number of them is that of a representative demo- 
cracy. It is, in fact, the prevailing form, except in 
tbe cantons with Landsgemeinden, in the Grisons, 
and in Valais. We shall trace in the following 
pages bow this representative democracy was super- 
seded by a system of direct democracy, h.ow the Great 
Councils gradually ceased to monopolise the attri- 
butes of sovereignty, and especially how they came 
to sbare their legislative attributes with tbe people. 

' Vt^, Rtferc-ndam, Fe(o, and Initiaiiv, in the Zeitidirift f&r die 
rammee Staattaiiienschaft, Tiibingen, 1873, p. 36a. 
* Cnrti, pp. 124-25 ; Blnmer, pp. 59-61. 
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II. The Growth of ilie "Rights of tlie People" 
in the Cantons. 

The representative system underwent its first modi- 
fication in 1831 in the canton of St. Gall, one of the 
new states formed in 1803. 

Some time before the meeting of the constituent 
assembly which was to draw up a new constitution 
for the canton, there appeared in St. Gall an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled VoUcstuTtiliche Ansichten 
(Popular Prospects). Its author insisted on the 
necessity of allowing the people to intervene directly 
in the work of legislation, " The constitutional role 
of the electors," he urged, " should not be limited to 
the mere approval of laws. It ought also to be pos- 
sible for them to make their own laws on any subject 
they may desire, and therefore they need far greater 
powers than the mere right of addressing petitions 
to the Great Council." 

The difficulty was to find any feasible plan by 
which it should be possible for the people them- 
selves to act as legislators — a difficulty especially felt 
at this time, when no other form of direct legisla- 
tion could probably be conceived except that which 
obtained in the small cantons. The author of the 
pamphlet, recognising the impossibihty of a Lands- 
gemeinde at which all the electors of the canton of 
St. Gall should be present, proposed to hold instead 
a number of small Landsgemeinden, allotting one to 
each district of the canton, which should be attended 
by the electors within that district. Every measure 
should be adopted by two-thirds of these Lands- 
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len before it could become law, and each 
Landsgsmeinde, whether lai^e or small, had one vote. 
" For a first attempt," as M. Curti observes, " this was 
not a bad scheme." 

It is not difficult to imagine the excitement such 
novel proposals would cause, and the opposition they 
would be sure to encounter. For the democrats, the 
main thing was to secure the triumph of their prin- 
ciple — in other words, to obtain public recognition of 
the justice of direct legislation by the people.^ 

The philosopher and parliamentary orator of the 
party, Felix I>iog de Rapperswyl, undertook to cham- 
pion the cause in the constituent assembly. "The 
people are sovereign," said Diog. " The people, and 
the people alone, should exercise the supreme power. 
Their will .should be law. Sovereignty cannot be 
delegated. A sovereign who acts only through de- 
puties may be said to have abdicated. The people 
have been declared to be of age. It is therefore 
out of the question that the Great Council should 
be constituted its guardian." According to Diog, 
repubhcans could not take too many precautions 
against the despotism of a parental government. 
He even went so far as to claim for the citizens 
the right of accepting or rejecting simple adminis- 
trative orders. "If he were logical," his opponents 
said, " he ought to demand not only that the people 
should make their own Jaws, but that they should 
the executive and judicial powers as weU." 



' [Those wlio advocated popalar rights always did so on tieoretical 
grounds, and based their claims on principles of abstract right. 
They never seem to have nrged the utility of the meuBurc. It wilg 
on practiciil grounds thej were always opposed.] 
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His answer to this was: "When I can prescribe 
how a thing shall be done, and according to what 
principles justice shall be administered — in a word, 
when I am legislator, what does it matter to me 
who executes my laws or who applies them ? It is 
not a question of who shall be administrator, but 
rather, what he shall administer." Diog did not 
con6ne himself to demanding a referendum on all 
legislative measures ; he also claimed the initiative 
for the people — that is to say, the power of the elec- 
tors to bring forward their own bills. "Sovereignty 
does not consist merely in the negative right of 
refusing or vetoing a law. but in the positive right 
of commanding what one wishes. The people cannot 
rest contented with sanctioning laws ; the very laws 
themselves ought to be the actual expression of their 
will." The Parliamentarians, in reply to Diog, said : 
" The mass of the electors are not as yet enhghtened 
enough to act as legislators, nor have they the re- 
quisite leisure. They will fail into the hands of a 
few leaders, who will deceive them as to the true 
value of the laws. They wCl be the victims of the 
propaganda of demagogues and anarchists." It 
seemed probable that the question woidd be solved 
by brute force, for the Parliamentarians would not 
give in, and disorderly mobs began to besiege the 
place where the constituent assembly held its sit- 
tings. But, on the 14th of January 1831, Dr. Henne 
made a proposal which he thought would reconcile 
aU parties. He suggested that, three weeks before 
the opening of the parliamentary session, the orders 
of the day of the Great Council should be published, 
so that the people might have an opportunity of ex- 
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pressing their wislies. Moreover, the laws, when 
discussed and finally adopted by the Great Council, 
should be examined by a committee of citizens ap- 
pointed by the people, and this committee, like the 
Roman Tribunes in the days of the RepubUc, should 
be empowered to veto any new law of which they 
disapproved. The majority of the Parliamentarians 
were willing to support the compromise of Henne, 
but the democrats would not abandon their pro- 
posed system of direct legislation. When the matter 
came to the vote, it was the democrats who were 
defeated, by 66 votes to 75. ' 

As the veto is quite an obsolete institution at the 
present day, it is not without interest to notice the 
way in which it was organised in St. Gall. The fol- 
lowing are the articles of the Constitution of the ist 
of March 1831 which relate to the subject: — 

Art 2. — The people of the canton are sovereign. Sove- 
reignty, which is the Hum of all the political powers, resides in 
the whole body o£ the citizens. 

Art 3.— It results from this that the people themselves 
exercise the legislative power, and every law ia Biihmitted to 
tlieir sanction. This sanction is the right of the people to 
refuse to recognise any law suhmittod to them, and to prevent 
its execution in virtue of their sovereign power. 

Art. 135.— The approval of laws reserved to the people by 
Article 3 of the Constitution applies, namely — 

(a) To all branches of legislation, civil and criminal, and to 
the treaties which relate to these subjects. 

(6) To all fiscal laws ot general import, 

(c) To the laws relating to the administration of the communes. 

(d) To all laws on military matters. 

Art. 136. — The laws mentioned above come into force forty- 
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five daya after their publication, if the people have not retnaed 
to sanction tliem before the expiration of this delay. 

ArL 137. — As Boon as fifty citizena of a political commime 
demand it, a commnnal aaseinhly niiwt be held to decide 
whether the law Bubiiiitt«d to them shall he opposed or not. 

Art 138. — If the majority of the communal assembly resolve 
to raise no opposition, the law is considered to be approved by 
the comnmne. In the contrary case, the Amman ot the com- 
mune ahall communicate the result at once t« the Amman of 
the district, and he in his turn shall adyise the " Small Council " 
by sending them a copy of the report of the meeting. 

Art, 139.— This document should indicate the number ot active 
citizena in the commune who have respectively voted for or 
against the proposed law. Non-voters are classed as voting in 
the afiirmative. 

Art. 141. — If the number of those who have rejected a 
law eiceed the total number of citizens by one, the law falls 
through. 

Out of the total number of registered electors, 
9190 accepted the Constitution, and 11,091 rejected 
it; but there were 12,692 who did not vote, and these 
were counted as having accepted it. It w 
declared to be adopted " by a large majority." 



The example of the canton of St. Gall was followed 
in 1832 by the newly formed half canton of Rural- 
Easle,' and, after a lapse of some years, by Lucerne in 
1841, by a Conservative government which had just 
come into power.^ 

A section of the Conservative party in Zurich, who 
had overthrown the Radical authorities in 1839, at- 
tempted in the same way in 1842 to introduce the 

■ Blumer, Ilandbuch, pp. 61-62. [The period of delay was only 
fifteen days in Basle.] 

' Ernst, Die Volkircchtc im eidsenSiiiirken Eunde, in the Monat 
M' PP' 248-50. [The period ot delay was fifty days.] 
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^H veto into the Constitution of Zurich.' The petitions 
^^T addressed to the Great Council in support of the plan 
urged that laws which had been sanctioned by the 
people would be better observed, would have more 
authority, and would last longer than laws made 
without their approval; while the collaboration of 
the people and the Council would ensure that per- 
fect understanding so desirable between electors and 
elected. In the Great Council stress was laid on the 
fact that the veto would be a check, and that in the 
absence of anything like a royal veto in a republic 

I of this kind, it would act as a set-off to the omnipo- 
tence of the Great Council. At Ziirich, as everywhere 
else, doubt was thrown on the legislative capacity of 
the people, who, it was said, would probably prove 
both seiiish and shortsighted. "But," objected one 
speaker, " if the people are capable of pronouncing on 
oonstitntional laws, why should they suddenly become 
incompetent when it is a question of ordinary laws ? 
"Why should they be unable to judge of one particular 
law when, by electing their representatives, they are 
obliged to form an estimate of the legislative work of 
those representatives for several years ? " 

The veto, although advocated with much ingenuity, 
obtained but few supporters. In the Great Council 
only 54 votes were given for it, whilst there were 
1 1 s against. The reason was, that since it had been 
adopted by the Conservative Government of Lucerne, 
the Liberals distrusted the scheme, and regarded it 
L.as a reactionary institution. 

" It is scarcely possible," Cherbuliez wrote in 1 843, 
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" to regard the veto as a harmless mnovation, espe- 
cially when one recalls that in St. Gall it was used to 
reject a liberal law on the relations of Church and 
State, and that the same influence which has recently 
effected changes in the Constitution of Lucerne in 
obedience to ultramontane prejudices, has also been 
the very one to introduce the legislative veto." ^ And 
further on, when criticising both the referendum in 
the Grisons and the veto, the same author wrote: 
" The legislative veto in its two forms, and particularly 
in the first, constitutes the worst kind of democracy, 
for the people are never so incapable of considering 
the general interests of all as when they are broken 
up in local assombUes. There is only one opinion in 
Switzerland on the referendum, and that is, that it is 
an obstacle to the rational development of pohticol 
and civil institutions, it frustrates the most ui^ent 
improvements, and negatives those justifiable reforms 
in the system of oi^anic laws on which the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the nation depends." ^ 
Nevertheless the veto was but a timid step on the 
road along which the Swiss were destined to proceed 
much farther. 

In comparison with later institutions it was the 
least disturbing of reforms, inasmuch as it had been 
arranged in such a manner as to render any real 
popular intervention as difficult as possible. In St. 
Gall, for instance, before a commune could meet to 
exercise the veto, fifty electors had to transmit a 
written demand to the president of the commune, 
and then the negative votes given in the commune 

' Cherbuliez, I>e la d^mocralie en Suiiae, Geneva, 1843, i. pp. 94-95. 
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were not counted in the total unless these votes 
had constituted the actual majority in the commune 
itself. In Rural-Basle the law could only be rejected 
by two-thirds of the total number of active citizens. 

In 1839 the Valais revised its constitution and 
substituted a new institution for the referendum of 
1815, which mi^ht be called the " compidsory veto." 

"All laws, militaiy capitulations, financial decrees, or acta of 
natunilisatioa resolved on by the Great Council cannot be en- 
forced until thirty days after their publication. Within this 
interval the majority of the citizens ot the Valais may reject any 
BUcli law if they think fit. For this purpose the president of 
the commune is required to convoke the primary asaembly on 
the third Sunday after the publication of a law. He will inake 
a report of the voting and forward the same to the pi'eaident of 
the Dixain." 

Ab in the cantons with the veto, no law could be 
rejected save by an absolute mftjonty of the regis- 
tered electors. But in the Valais the meeting of the 
communal assemblies was made compulsory by the 
constitution ; while in St. Gall, Lucerne, and Rural- 
Basle these assembhcs were only held upon the ex- 
press demand of a certain number of electors. There 
was a fresh revision in Valais in 1844, when all trace 
of the veto disappeared, and the compulsory refer- 
endum appears in its place. 

" AH laws, military capitulations, financial decrees, and acts ot 
naturalisation shall be referred to llie primary aasembliea, and 
shall not come into force until they have been adopted by a 
majority of the citizens who have taken part in the voting." 

If we compare the tests of the two laws, it is easy 
to grasp the difference between the veto and the 
referendum. The veto is in reality the right of the 
body of electors to reject within a given time a law 
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passed by the Great Council. The requisite majority, 
however, is that of the electors actually registered. 
The referendum is the right of the electoral body to 
sanction new laws^that is to say, to either acc^t or 
reject them within a specified interval. This right 
belongs, not to the majority of the registered electors, 
but to the triajority of those who have voted} 

In 1846 the Constitution of Berne conferred upon 
the Great Council the right of submitting laws or 
s to the cleetora at their discretion. 



"The political aasemblieB (that is to say, all the active citi- 
zenB living within the jurisdiction ot 3 pariah) are to be called 
tt^ther to vote on matters which, shall be referred to their 
decision hy law. Snch issues will be decided by the majority 
o£ the aggregate number of citizens actuaUy voting in the whole 
canton." 

This is the referend-wm at the option of the Great 
Council?' A similar provision was subsequently in- 
serted in most of the cantonal constitutions, but it 
was expressed in greater detail, and was more care- 
fully defined. 

The canton of Vaud about this time adopted an 
institution which had hitherto been unknown outside 
the httle cantons witli Landsgemeinden. According 
1 [" In other words, the men who do not vote at the referen- 
dum are neglected, while in the veto they are treated as if they 
had Toted afGnoatiyelj." — Lowell, OovenimenU and Partiei in Con- 
tinental Europe, lSg6, p. 249.] 

^ Whenever the term optional Te/eremium is used in the course 
of this work, it means the referendum at ike option 0/ the dectort 
— that is to say. the popular voting which a certain number of 
electors have the right to demand in the case of a law passed by 
the Chamber. M, de Laveleje is wrong in speaking of the Bemeae 
referendum of 1846 as a referendum at the option of the people. 
— Le gourcrjiaiicnl itans la dimocratie, ii. p. ISO. 
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to the Constitution of 1845 (Art. 21), if 8000 citizens 
demanded a popular vote on any question whatever, 
whether it were the making of a new law or the 
repeal of one already in existence, the legislative 
assembly was obliged to comply with this demand. 
This was the popular -initiative, unlimited as to its 
scope. 

The veto was not introduced into the Constitution 
of Vaud, because of its essentially negative character. 
" Laws submitted to the referendum," said a speaker, 
" are, no doubt, sometimes accepted ; but when they 
are rejected, the positive wishes of the country still find 
no expression. How can you reasonably expect the 
people to pronounce immediately on a new and com- 
plicated law ? By means of the initiative they will 
be able to obtain the laws they wish, and can demand 
the repeal of those they do not care for, after having 
had experience of their working." ' 

From 1830 onwards the cantons began to introduce 
modifications into their constitutions, all conceived in 
a more or less democratic spirit. In some eases the 
form of a representative democracy was stiU retained, 
but in others there was a distinct trend towai'ds a 
system of pure democracy. The result was that one 
canton after another repealed the reactionary clauses 
in their constitutions which had been inserted at the 
time of the Restoration. Of all the legislative work 
of 181 5 the Federal Agreement was soon the only 
thing left intact, the only surviving relic of an epoch 
that had passed away. 

The Federal Agreement was merely a contract 
made between sovereign states acting through their 

' Curii, QachichU:, pp. 148-58. 
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respective governments, and not a constitution drawn 
up by the representatives of the people and adopted 
by the electorate. The Federal Diet which it had 
created was not composed of representatives of the 
Swiss nation, but of the ambassadors of the sovereign 
states, bound by definite instructions. It expressed 
the wishes of a majority of the states, not of the 
majority of the Swiss people. It was not so much a 
legislative assembly as an international congress. In 
all these respects the Federal Agreement was directly 
opposed to the principles which were embodied in the 
cantonal constitutions. It therefore became neces- 
sary to revise it, in order to mate the pubhc federal 
law harmonise with the public law of the cantons. 
The aim of the Radical party was to effect a complete 
rupture with the past, and to let nothing remain 
which should recall the sovereignty of the several 
states. For the Federal Diet they wished to establish 
a national assembly which, like the Great Councils of 
the cantons, should consist of one Chamber, whose 
members should bo elected directly by the people. 

They were only partly successful, however. They 
effected a compromise with the Federalists, the result 
of which was to introduce the system of two Chambers 
into the Confederation.' 

' [One of tlie imiDBdiate causea of the nev constitution nas the 
war which followed the attempt of the seven Catholic cantons to 
secede. These cantons^ — Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zng, 
Fribourg, and the Valais — formed themselves into a confederation 
called the " Sonderbnnd," for purposes of mutnal defence of terri- 
toTT and powers, A war followed, in which those cantons were 
defeated and forced to rejoin the Confederation. Sut it was felt 
that some change in the coQstitntian ahonld he undertaken. The 
direction of that change was dno to the influence of the French 
Revolution of 1K30 am) the democratic ideaa prevailing In the 
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[By the terms of the Federal Constitution of 1 848 
the supreme authority of the Confederation is vested 
in the Federal Assembly, which is composed of two 
sections or councils, to wit : (a) the National Council ; 
(6) the Council of States " (Art. 66). 

The National Council ia composed of repiesentatives of the 
iWiss people, chosen in the ratio of one member for each 
20,000 pei'Bons of the total population. Fractions of upwards of 
10,000 pei'Bons are reckoned as 30,000. Every canton, and in 
the divided cantons everj half canton, chooses at leaat one repre- 
sentative (Art. 61). 

The elections for the National Council are direct. They are 
held in federal electoral districta, which in no case shall he 
formed out of parte of different cantons (Art. 62). 

Every Swiss citizen who has reached twenty years of age, and 

rio in addition is not excluded from the righte of an active 

hy the legislation of the canton in which he is domiciled, 

ttB right to vote at electiona (Art. 63). 

Every Swiss citizen who is a layman, and who has the right 

ito vote, is eligible for membership in tJie National Council 

.{Art. 64). 

The National Oonncil is chosen for three years, and is entirely 
IJrenewed at each general election (Art 65). 

The Council of States consists of forty-fonr representatives 
Irom the cantons. Each canton appointe two representatives ; 
in the divided cantons each half canton chooses one (Art. 69). 
Members of either council vote without instructions (Art. ?g). 

At the same time the Constitution of 1848 created 
a federal executive authority, which, under the 
Federal Agreement of 1815, had existed only in 




first «t all discnssctd by a commis- 

11 of twenty-five members. It was accepted in tho Diet bj 

voten against 6^, and on the ist September 1S4S by 15^ cantons 

Lauid 169,743 electors against 17,899,— Hi Ity, J}ie Sandes/er/a 

E $«.,?■ 402.] 
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The supreme direction and eiecutive authority of the Con- 
federation is exercistid by » Federal Council composed ai seven 
members (Art. S3). 

The members of the Federal Ooiincii are chosen for three 
years, by the councils in joint session, from among all the Swiss 
citizens eligible to the National Council. But not more than 
one member of the Fedural Council ahaU be chosen ivom the 
same canton. The Federal Council is chosen anew after each 
election of the National Council (Art. 84). 

The rights of tite people were recognised by the 
Constitution of 1848 in two ways. The electors could, 
firstly, demand the revision of the constitution then 
in force ; and, secondly, they could accept or reject 
a new constitution— rights which applied equally to 
cantonal and federal constitutions. 

The cantons are bound to ask of the Confederation the 
{^arantee of their constitutions. This guarantee is accorded, 
provided (c) that the couetitulioiis have been ratified by the 
people, and may be amended whenever the majority of all the 
citizens demand it (Art. 6). 

The Federal Gonstiiution may he amended at any time 
(Art. in). 

Amendment is secured through the forms required for passing 
federal laws (Art. 112). 

When either council of the Federal Assembly passes a reaolu- 
tion for the amendment of the Federal Constitution and the 
other council does not agree, or when fifty thousand Swiss voters 
demand a revision, the question whether the Federal Constitu- 
tion ought to be revised is, in either case, submitted to a vote of 
the Swisa people, voting Yes or No. If, in either case, the 
majority of iJie Swiss citizens who votfi pronounce in the 
affirmative, there shall be a new election of both councils for 
the purpose of preparing a draft of the revised constitution 
{Art. 113). 

The revised Federal Constitution sliall come into force when 
it has been adopted by the majority of Swisa citizens who 
take part in the vote thereon and by a majority of the states 
(Art. 114). 
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The Federal Constitution of 1848 bad the effect 
of making the representatiTG system temporarily 
popular, and seemed likely to arrest the teodency 
of public cantonal law to become purely demo- 
cratic. Schwyz and Zug gave up their Land^e- 
meinden, and the referendum disappeared from the 
eonatitution of the Valais. This proved, however, 
to be only a passing check. Tliurgau in 1849, and 
Schaffhausen in 1853, adopted the system of the 
veto, whilst in 1852 the referendum again made its 
appearance in the Valais in the following form: — 
"Every change in the financial system, and every 
proposed increase in taxation, must be submitted 
to the people for ratification" (Constitution of the 
23rd December 1852, Art. 72). 

In the same year the initiative gained a foothold in 
Aargaii, but its scope was much narrower than m the 
canton of Vaud. " Any law in force shall be wholly 

■ or partially changed or modified when a demand to 
that effect is made by 5000 citizens, giving their 
reasons for desiring such a change, and provided also 
that when the proposed change is brought before the 

1 electors in the communal asaembhes, the majority of 
those voting shall be in favour of such a change." 
The following year the referendum in the Orisons 

I was modernised, and from henceforth the adoption or 
rejection of laws depended on the majority of the 
electors who voted, and not, as heretofore, on ! " 
najority of the communes. 

In 1856 Solotburn adopted the optional refer- 
endv-m, i.e. the referendum at the option of the 
electors, though, as a matter of fact, it was called 
the veto. "Laws shall be submitted to the people 
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for their acceptance or rejection when 3000 electors 
demand the veto, giving their reasons within thirty 
days after the publication of a law. The fate of the 
law is decided by the majority of the electors taking 
part in the vote." 

In 1858 tho constituent assembly of NeiichS,tel 
decided that for the future every loan or financial 
undertaking exceeding the sum of 500,000 francs 
should be submitted to the people for their ratifi- 
cation. This was the financial referendv/m, and it 
was adopted in 1861 by the canton of Vaud, and 
later by several others. The people o£ Neuchatel 
had introduced this form of referendum in conse- 
quence of a vote of the Great Council by which a 
very high subsidy had been given to a railway of 
merely local importance. 

The progress of democracy up to this date had 
been somewhat uncertain. Fears were entertained 
of the results of the direct interference of the people, 
owing to their inexperience, their shortsightedness, 
their caprices and passions. It seemed as if the 
mind of the masses had not yet reached that stage 
of political maturity when it would be safe to dis- 
pense with the tutelage of the rulii^ classes. The 
Great Councils, after drawing back several times, 
at length regretfully relinquished their prerogatives, 
and shared their powers with their electors. 

The time came at last, however, when all counsels 
of prudence and moderation were thrown to the 
winds. Soon after i860 a perfect wave of democracy 
seemed suddenly to sweep over the country, carrying 
all before it, and in a very short space of time the 
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representative system was ousted from the position 
which up to that time it had succeeded in main- 
taining. Rural-Basle was the first to break through 
the barriers which the authorities had succeeded in 
raising, with the result that the people became really 
and effectively sovereign. 

The veto of 1832 was suppressed, as being an in- 
stitution that was out of date. Its place was taken 
by the compulsory referend/wvi and the popular 
initiative. " No law or important decree can come 
into force without having been approved by the 
referendum; and, furthermore, any 1500 electors 
have the right of provoking a vDtc of the people 
at any time on the question of the repeal or amend- 
ment of a law in force" (Constitution of the 6th 
of May 1 863). This was the greatest advance that 
had as yet been made by any canton towards direct 
legislation by the people. 

A few years after, Zurich, Berne, Solothum, 
Thurgau, and Aargau, within a few months of each 
other, followed the example of Rural-Basle, and 
adopted the compulsory referendum ; while all ex- 
cept Berne adopted the popular initiative. At Berne 
the Radical majority had voted subsidies to new 
railways which had exceeded the ordinary revenue 
of the state. The Conservative minority thereupon 
urged the adoption of the financial referendum, think- 
ii^ that it might put a stop to any increase of the 
deficit. The radical Democrats cleverly managed to 
excite both parties in such a manner that a race 
for popular favour took place between them, and 
neither Radicals nor Conservatives would let them- 
selves be outdone by the other in proving the 
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confidence they felt in the people.' Large sections 
of both parties, therefore, agreed in supporting a 
compulsory referendum (i) on all laws; (2) on the 
orders of the Great Council, involving an outlay of 
more than 500,000 francs for the same object ; (3) 
on the state budget when drawn up for a period of 
four years.* 

At Ziirich the debates were concerned with the 
practical rather than the theoretical aspect of reform, 
and the discussions centred round the questions of 
compulsory voting, and of open as opposed to secret 
voting. The advanced democrats proposed to divide 
the people into sections, which should assemble on 
the same day in the principal place of each district 
to debate and vote on the laws. The advantages of 
this scheme, they maintained, were as follows :^ — In 
the first place, it will provide for a preliminary public 
discussion, which is essential if the referendum is to 
contribute to the political education of the people. 
Secondly, at these sectional assembUes the deputies 
will get to know the needs of the people, they will 
be made acquainted with the objections of those 
in opposition, and will discover the omissions and 
weak points of the law in question. The meetings 
will thus differ from the meetings got up in the 
ordinary way by the different parties, where laws are 
never discussed except from one point of view, and 
the explanatory messages of the government, so far 



g to carry ont Article 6, aection 4, 
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^B from being impartial commentaries, are tbemselves 
only expressions of personal opinions. It has been 
said that the press will inform the electors of the 
advantages and disadvantages of a law. This may 
be true for the electors who read journals of ^ 
shades of opinion, but the great majority of men 
only take in one newspaper. 

The other side dwelt successfully on the incon- 
veniences of the popular vote, on the difficulty of 
introducing what was tenned compulsory political 
instruction, and on the impossibility of discussing 
one or more laws seriously in a popular assembly 
which could only meet for a few hours. 

(After the revisions of 1869 there were only three 
and a half cantons in which the representative system 
still held its ground. They were Geneva, Ticino, 
Fribourg, and Basle-City. To-day Fribourg is the 
only one. Everywhere else the Great Councils have 
ceased to be the sole legislative powers, and the 

» electors themselves may now propose or ratify laws. 
When we examine the causes of this general trans- 
formation of representative democracy into pure de- 
mocracy, and the reasons for the displacement of the 
centre of pohtical gravity; when we search among 
the contemporary pamphlets and interrogate the poli- 
ticians of those times, we find a general agreement 
that all the cantonal constitutions which resulted 
from the revolutionary movement of 1830 were 
fundamentally defective. They were hastily framed 
by men beside themselves with enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy. They were incongruous from the very 
[ £rBt, and were constructed with a complete disregard 
^of the laws of political equilibrium. The dom.iii&'a.<> 
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idea of the framers of these constitutions was to en- 
sure political equality, and to establish the sovereignty 
of the people as an unassailable principle. They 
believed that this problem was solved when they 
had given every citizen a right to vote, and had 
vested all the powers in the direct representatives 
of the nation. The whole authority of government 
was accordingly concentrated in a single assembly, 
the Great Council, The logical application of their 
principles implied that there could be no independent 
authority. The Great Council was itself sovereign 
by delegation, and it would have been a contradic- 
tion to admit any independent power side by side 
with it. The Great Council was not only the legis- 
lative assembly of the canton, but it was itself the 
source of all the powers not expressly attributed to 
it by the constitution. It elected the judicial authori- 
ties, and it appointed and dismissed the members of 
the government. There was no separation of powers 
in a constitution of this kind. The other parts of 
the body politic, dependent as they were on the legis- 
lative assembly, were absolutely incapable of acting 
OS checks on it. By the very fact of their origin 
they were reduced to the position of subordinate 
authorities, either administrative or judicial Un- 
fortunately the councils themselves did not provide 
any safeguards against too hasty legislation on their 
part. In the absence of any external controlling 
power, it was especially important that measures 
should not be rushed into laws, but that their pro- 
gress should be slow and deliberate, and that there 
should be certain delays fixed by law. The regula- 
for debate in the majority of the Great Councils 
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[did not, however, contain any such provision. It is 
true that in some cantons measures had to undergo 
a second and even a third reading, but administrative 
orders were generally free from this restriction. More- 
over, there was nothing beyond the power of the Great 
Council, no executive measure which it could not en- 
force by an order or resolution as soon as it believed 
itseli' secure from an immediate reaction of popular 
opinion. The Great Council was everything, and did 
everything. The men who imagined that they had 
put an end to despotism in 1830 were mistaken. 
They had only substituted the omnipotence of the 
elected council for the omnipotence of the aristo- 
cratic families. Democracy had not really been 
I established. The work was yet to do. Although 
all were agreed as to the necessity for a, revision, 
politicians could not come to an understanding as 
to the nature of the revision itself. Some proposed 
to reform the existing system, others to abolish it. 
The former party did not like the idea of taking a 
leap in the dark. They were willing to take measures 
against the omnipotence of the Great Council, in 
whose hands all the powers were now collected, but 
they were also desirous of retaining the representa- 
tive system. 
The other party, however, would be satisfied with 
not hin g less than a complete reform, "That the people 
are sovereign is a point on which we are all agreed," 
they said ; " but under the representative system, as 
soon as the people have once delegated their autho- 
rity to their representatives, that sovereignty becomes 
I a mere farce, and they arc cheated out of their rights. 
Hence checks of doubtful etlicacy are not sufficient to 
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provide against the abuse of power by the represMita- 
tive assembly. The evil must be cut off at the root 
by abolishing representation." The parliamentarians, 
for their part, proposed to limit the duration of each 
assembly to one or two years, and to put both the 
right of dissolving tho Great Council and the election 
of the executive in the hands of the people.^ 

These were measures of which tho " democrats " 
approved, only they did not wish to stop here. " As 
long as the Great Council can legislate at will for the 
people," they said, " and as long as the people submit 
to their rule, we shall not be a true democracy. The 
people are sovereign, the sovereign is he who com- 
mands, he cannot be commanded, and, therefore, the 
people being sovereign, must make the law. The 
function of the members of the Great Council should 
be to act as councillors of the people, to make com- 
plicated and difficult questions clear, and to generally 
instruct the people. But the people themselves must 

' The right uf diseolntion ie recognised b; the Constitution of 
ABrgaii (Art. 39), of Solothurn (Art. 25], of Bural-Basle [Arts. 2 and 
S3), ot Thargau (Art. 5), of Berne (Art. 22), of Schailhausen (Art. 44), 
of Lncorna (Art. 44]. In all these cantons the goTernment is obliged 
to bring the question ot the dissolntion of the Great Council before 
the electors as soon as the requisite number have made a demand 
to that effect. 

[It will be noticed that theae cantons are all German cantons. 
"The German cantons," saya Mr, Lowell, p. 230, "though more 
aooialiatic, are lesa ready to be guided and controlled by the 
government, while the French are inclined, to respect public autho- 
rities, and regard them as comraiasioned to rule the people as their 
anperior wisdom may direct. Hence it ia in German Switzerland 
that we find most highly developed those institutions which are 
intended to limit the powers of the Great Council and enable the 
people to protect themselves against any poasible oppression on its 
part ; that we find, in short, the greatest desire to substitnte a pure 
for a representative democracy."] 
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have the i%ht of initiating, discussing, and sanction- 
ing their own laws." Such were the views of the 
democrats, and the abuses of power by the parlia- 
mentary majorities at once justified and ensured the 
success of the " democratic " claims, which enhsted to 
a certain extent the sympathies of the mass of the 
people. Pubhc opinion at length became suiSeiently 
aroused for both parties to exploit it in their own 
interests. Sometimes those in opposition headed 
their programme with " Extension of the rights of 
the people," hoping by this means to attract all mal- 
contents to their standard and thus get into power. 
Sometimes the party in power made use of the cry, 
fearing a possible defeat, and wishing to arm them- 
selves against the time when they too should be in 
a minority. The parliamentarians, who had treated 
the democrats as " demagogues " and " anarchists," 
began to see that they must advance with the times, 
and adopt some of the new ideas. But their con- 
cessions were niggardly in the extreme. They in- 
cluded, for instance, the veto, but they hedged it 
round with so many checks that it was almost 
impossible for it to be used. They also added the 
referendum at the option of the Great Council, and 
&en, after a good deal of hesitation, the referendum 
at the option of the people. The parUamentariana 
considered that the Great Conncil was the sum of 
the intelligence of the canton, and ought therefore 
to be the principal legislator, the intervention of 
the ignorant mass of the people being advisable 
only very occasionally, and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The democrats regarded the matter 
from quite a different standpoint, and never ceased 
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clamouring and agitating until the triumph of the 
compulsory referendum and the popular initiative 
was assured — until, in fact, they had established the 
modem forms of legislation by the people. Direct 
legislation proved infectious, and spread from canton 
to canton, its introduction being mainly due to its 
inclusion in the programmes of political parties. 

It stUl remains an interesting question whether 
the representative system would have been so easily 
dethroned if the constitutions of 1830 had been 
differently framed ; if, for instance, a second Chamber 
had been set up side by side with the Great Council, 
or if, at least, the government of the canton had 
not so frequently fallen into the hands of fictitious 
majorities obtained by gerrymandering the consti- 
tuencies. My own opinion is, that even had these 
things been differently organised, yet the result would 
have been the same. The one idea of the constitu- 
tion makers of 1830 was to introduce an all-powerful 
authority into the machine of government. No 
system of checks was devised, and, as a result, they 
were ob%ed to seek for some controlling force out- 
side the constitution, and found it in the people, who, 
unintelligent and wayward though they might be, 
could alone exercise a real control over the Great 
Council. The sovereign people were the only limit 
which could possibly be placed on the encroach- 
ments of this sovereign assembly and on the omni- 
potence of the Great Council, and in this fact lies 
the explanation of the evolution of democracy in the 
Swiss cantons.' 
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III.— r/te " Rights of the People " in thi 
Confederation.. 

The question of revising the Federal Constitution 
of 1848 arose for the first time in 1864, and was the 
result of a commercial treaty made with France on 

tion of the belief in the right of the people l.o take a (iirect part 
in legislatioB, lay in the defective condition of the representative 
sjstem." He points out that the Swiss had no experience of repre- 
sentative government. "Except for the Grisons and the Valais, 
with their peculiar federal structure, the cantons either made 
their laws bj means of Landsgemeinden, or else the conntry districts 
were ruled hj the dominant city, and the city by a few patrician 
families; while the Confederation itself was so loosely organised, 
that the Diet was not a true legislative body, but rather a congress 
of ambassadors. 
I " It is curious that in Switzerland alone, among the countries 
I north of the Alps, representative government did not arise spon- 
■ taneously. The fact is, that owing to the absence of royal power, 
which was the great unifying force in the Middle Ages, the country 
did not become sufBciently consolidated to have a. central legisla- 
ture, and no one of the Eeparate communities that made up tbo 
Confederation was lai^e enough by itself to need a representative 
(ystem. . . . The result was, that when representative institutions 
were copied from other countries, the Swiss were not accustomed 
to them. In the Rrst place, they did not know how to provide the 
necessary checks and balances ; and in the second, they had not 
learned to make their Oiamhers reflect public opinion. The people 
had not acquired the art of limiting or controlling the representa' 
tive bodies. They continued to be jealous of the men they elected, 
and the legislatures were— or, what for political purposes is the same 
thing, were believed to be— out of sympathy with the majority of 
the people. 

"The struggle tor political equality was, therefore, no sooner at 
an end, and representative bodies based on universal sufirage were 
no sooner established, than the demand for direct popular legisla- 
tion began. Its introduction has acted like oil upon troubled 
waters. The referendum, by putting an end to doubts about the 
real opinion of the majority upon disputed questions, has ri:moved 
means of agitation and a source of discontent." See 
»,faj.,pp. 238, 246.] 
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the 30th of June in that year. This treaty granted 
the right of settlement in Sivitzerland to aU French- 
men, without distinction of creed. The Constitution 
of 1848, however, only granted the right of free 
settlement to those Swiss citizens who belonged to 
the Christian faith. The Swiss Jews immediately 
availed themselves of the treaty to demand a re- 
vision of the Federal Constitution in order that they 
m^ht be placed on the same footing as their French 
co-religionists. On the 30th of September 1864 the 
Federal Assembly ratified the treaty with France, 
although the rights of settlement accorded were con- 
trary to the provisions of the Constitution of 1848. 
On the same day, however, it invited the Federal 
Council to report on the question as soon as possible, 
and to present a scheme in which the right of settle- 
ment should not be aSeeted by the religious belief of 
the citizen. The Federal Council replied to this 
request by a message of the ist of July 1865. In 
their report, however, they did not confine themselves 
to the one subject, but enumerated several points 
which, in their opinion, might be profitably added or 
amended. Most of these suggestions were concerned 
with the right of settlement ; the others proposed that 
the federal government should have its legislative 
domain extended, and should be empowered to take 
measures to protect literary and artistic copyright, to 
regulate commerce and transport, and to estabhsh a 
uniform system of weights and measures. 

On the 14th of January 1866 the electors were 
summoned to vote on the new articles proposed by 
the Federal Assembly. Of the nine amendments 
which were submitted to the referendum, two only 



r found favour with the people, and these only obtained 
a email majority. They were the amendments which 
conferred the right of civil equahty on the Jews, and 
which established a uniform system of weights and 
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Many Radicals, whCe approving these new clauses, 

I had nevertheless voted No, because they were not 

satistied with a mere partial revision, and they hoped 

I by bringing about the rejection of these amendments 

to lead up to a total revision. Their tactics were 

3cesafnl, and it became patent after the popular 

[ Toting of the 14th of January that the -Constitution 

of 1S48 would have ere long to be very considerably 

altered. 

The Radicals of German Switzerland were at the 
head of the party of revision. They wished to hmit 
the autonomy of the caatons, and to strengthen the 
central government, partly in order to give the great 
German cantons a preponderating influence, and partly 
also to be able more easily to restrict the liberty of 
the Church in the Catholic cantons. Their programme 
may be summed up in three phrases — one army, one 
system of law, and no ultramontanism.^ The citizens 
of the lai^er cantons, notably Berne and Ziirich, were 
not only engaged on a campaign to bring about a 
federal revision; they were also striving to obtain 

' [The Srat amendment obtaiGed 170,032 votes, while 149,401 were 
recorded against it. The second, on weights and measures, obtaioed 
159,202 for and 156,396 against, but it was rejected by a majority 
of the cantons, and so fell thiongb. It is the onlj instance in 
which a law that has been sanctioned b; a, numerical majority has 
failed to obtain the necesearj cantonal majority. The net result 
is that only one law came into force.] 

' Von Segesser, Sammiwng kUiner Sckriften, iii. p. 347. 
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an extension of popular rights in the cantons— the 
two agitations going on at the same time. We have 
already seen that the compulsory referendum was 
the result of their efforts in Berne and Zurich, and 
that Thurgau, Solothtim, and Aargau followed their 
example. 

From this time onwards it became certain that the 
federal revision so ardently desired by the Radicals 
would have to be undertaken in a democratic spirit, 
and that any addition to the powers of the central 
government must be accompanied by an extension 
of the rights of the people. To transfer the right of 
legislating on civil, criminal, and commercial matters 
from the Great Councils to the Federal Assembly, 
without at the same time giving the Swiss electors 
an opportunity to pronounce on these same subjects 
when embodied in federal laws, would have deprived 
the people in the democratic cantons of the fruit of 
their recent victories, and would have been a retro- 
grade step. 

The democrats, who were in reaHty struggling for 
the rights of the people, recognised this so clearly 
that they made centralisation their aim, as the surest 
way of obtaining the referendum in federal matters. 

Long before the question came up in the Federal 
Assembly, the contest between the parliamentarians 
and democrats began in the press and in pamphlets. 
The following is but a sunimary of the arguments 
used by each side. 

The parliamentarians possessed a champion of the 

first order in M, Dubs, a distinguished lawyer and 

' ir of the Federal Council. M. Dubs expressed 
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^B his ideas on the subject in a pamphlet which made 
^^k a great sensation.' 

^H " We ought," he wrote, " to try to reconcile the 
^^Hiberty of action necessary to the representatives with 
^V the rights that are inherent in the sovereign people. 
The people delegate power to their deputies, who are 
responsible i'or its proper use, and ought therefore to 
be accorded a certain latitude ; but, at the same time, 
the people ought to possess some guarantee against 
the independence of their deputies. Without some 
such safeguard their sovereignty is imperilled, and 

I there is a risk of its becoming a mere empty phrase. 
Now,how is it possible to reconcile these two essentials ? 
"(i) The people must ratify the constitution of the 
Btate, They should have the right to accept or reject 
it, not as a whole, but article by article. They ought 
Ijesides to be able to revise it at any time, in whole 
or in part. 
" (2) The electors ought to have the power of de- 
manding new laws, but the Chamber should remain 
free to deal with their petition. As to the laws 
already voted by parhament, a certain number of the 
electors, to be fixed hereafter, ought to have at all 
times the right of demanding the repeal of a law by 
presenting a petition to that effect, which should also 
contain the reasons for desiring such a change. If 
I the adversaries of a law can collect the requisite 
I number of signatures, the electoral body will be con- 
y suited, and will decide whether the law in question 
\ shall remiun in force or not. 

" (3) There should be no longer general elections at 

^ Dabs. Die achmeherische DemvliTntie in ihrer FortmlKicklTin;/, 
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fixed intervals, but the electors should be able at any 
time to bring about the dissolution of the Chamber, 

or, in other words, to dismiss their representatives. 

" (4) The people ought to appoint and dismiss the 
members of the government. They ought also to 
settle disputes between the government and the 
Chambers." 

The system of M. Dubs was the residt of a train of 
argument in which the conclusions were rigorously 
and correctly reasoned out. When, however, his 
opponents began to reckon up the democratic reforms 
included, they regarded them as quite insuflSeient. 
There was no referendmn, either compulsory or op- 
tional; nothing but the right of initiative, limited 
to the repeal of existing laws. They could never be 
content with such trilling concessions. 

The views of the democratic party were defended 
by M. Gengel, the editor of the Bv,iid} 

" Under the system to which the name representa- 
tive democraey has been given, the sovereignty of the 
people is only a fiction ; the people are, in fact, sub- 
ordinate, and the supreme power is in the hands of 
the Chamber. To say that popular sovereignty and 
universal suffrage aro one and the same thing is 
ridiculous. Once the elections are past the electors 
have no possible influence over the Chamber. They 
do not take part in the sittings ; they do not read 
the parliamentary reports, even if they exist ; and in 
the newspapers they only get mutilated and abbrevi- 
ated accounts of what has taken place. In order that 
popular sovereignty should not be an empty phrase, 
nd democracy a lie, the people ought themselves to 

Geogel, Aphoriimeii iiber Jemokraiiichei Slaaisreckl, Berne, 1864. 
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approve their laws, appoint the executive, and elect 
the judges."' 

Gengel was also a zealous advocate of the com- 
pulsory referendum. "Under a dcTnocratie system," 
he said, " all the laws passed by the Chamber ought 
to be submitted ipso jure to the sanction of the 
people. When the representatives know that the 
laws will finally go to the people, they will make 
it their business to frame them in harmony with 
popular ideas and needs, and will try to supply the 
omissions. Having the final decision in their hands, 
the people, too, will make a careful study of the laws. 
With the compulsory referendum the people will give 
their votes as a matter of course, whereas in the case 
of the optional referendum they will only do so after a 
certain amount of agitation. The optional referendum 
is a weapon of opposition. It can only reject. The 
compulsory referendum, on the contrary, is the means 
of expressing the popular will and ratifying the acts 
of those in power. The optional referendum does 
not occur, hko the eoiiipnlsory referendum, at certain 
stated intervals. It is the outburst of a discontent 
which has been smouldering and increasing, until at 
last it breaks out when opportunity offers. It is, in 
fact, a safety-valve. But the compulsory referendum 
is the normal and peaceable exercise of an established 
right, by a people that has attained its political 
majority. Those who advocate the optional refer- 
endum attempt to restrict the exercise of this popular 
r^ht to the smallest possible number of cases. The 
compulsory referendum, on the contrary, ia the solemn 
recognition and practical affirmation of the sovereign 
power of the people." 

' Gengel, Dit Ertcfittrimg tier VMirecklc, Berne, iS6S, 
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Another publicist, M. Bemet, entered upon the task 
of domoHshing the veto with great vigour. 

"The statesmen of 1830 invented the veto as a 
sort of lightning-conductor for democratic claims. 
It was necessary to give the people something, but 
their object was to give as little as possible. The 
veto was a pis aller. The legislation on the veto was, 
generally speaking, a sad piece of bungling— eiwe 
traurige stUmperei. The legislators have tried to 
stifle the expression of the popular will by all kinds 
of devices. They either fixed the necessary number 
of signatures at a very high percentage of the total, 
or they counted those who were absent as having 
accepted ; or the period during which the operation of 
the law was suspended, in order to allow the demand 
for the referendum to take place, was made as short 
as possible. The result has been, therefore, that for 
the greater part of the time the veto has only been a 
counterfeit of a popular right." ' 

The referendum itself was severely criticised by 
M. Dubs. 

" The people are asked," he said, " to give a delibe- 
rate judgment, either affirmative or negative, directly 
after the publication of a law. But, as a rule, the 
people will not be disposed to give their decision 
under these conditions. They will prefer to wait and 
see how the new law works. And what is the objec- 
tion to their doing so ? The mistake which is made 
by those who theorise about democracy is in imagin- 
ing that the people think as easily and as rapidly as 
they do themselves. It is not abstract theory, but 

' Bernet, yach swa)i!i.j Jakren, 1868. 
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practical experience, that instniets the great mass of 
men. Their judgment is as sound as that of Parlia- 
ment OS long as they have been allowed to form it in 
their own way,^ If yon introduce the referendum 
Parliament becomes merely a consultative committee. 
Its responsihility disappears, hecause it no longer de- 
I cides anythii^ definitely when the people pronounce 
in the last instance. You would do better to suppress 
the Parliament and replace it by special committees 
composed of competent men, whose duty it should be 
to draft bills. Under the present system the majority 
of the deputies exercise the functions of a jury ; they 
listen to the debates carried on by spociaUsts, and 
vote in the best interests of the people. If, however, 
the people are to be the judges of their own interests, 
there is no need for such a jury. 

" Does any reasonable man think that the sum of the 
Votes given in the communes is the exact expression of 
the national will ? This may be true as regards quan- 
tity, but not aa regards quality; for such small local 
assemblies always judge everything from an egotistical 
and utilitarian standpoint. It has been said that the 
referendum is an excellent means of politically edu- 

' Dabs, Die scktveizeHicfie Dematratie in ihrer Fortcntwictlung, 
pp. 16-15. M. Bmberger, a deputj, expressed tlie same idea at a 
later date in the National Council " Tha people," he declared, " can 
scarcely be expected to pronounce upon a law unless it has been in 
force a certain time." And M. Taine also eajs : " A people, when 
ooDsnlted, would probably be able to say what form of government 
pleases them, bub not what form of government they need. Thej 
will only find ihat out by experience. You most give ihem time to 
see if the political strncture is adeijiiate, solid, and capable of re- 
sisting gnets of fanatioiam ; whether it be suited to their customs, 
to their occupations, their character, pecnliarities, and eciei trici- 
ticit" {L'Ancien Riijimr, Preface, p, ii). 
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eating the people. This would be true enough if the 
people were united in one large assembly, and heard 
the laws discussed first in principle and then in detail, 
and could listen to the arguments advanced by com- 
petent men on both sides. The referendum is not, 
however, of much use if each individual elector has 
to study the law by himself. Where are the great 
mass of men to find the time to do this, even if they 
possess the will ? The great majority will always vote 
on party lines, or else in accordance with the oracles 
of the vill^e inn, or the advice of any man in whom 
they have eonlidenee." 

M. Hilty answered the criticisms of M. Dubs by 
setting forth the advantages of the referendum. 
According to him, "the majority of votes, whether 
for or against a law, will be recorded in such a calm 
and decisive manner as to leave no room for dispute ; 
the people will no longer be subordinate; the refer- 
endum will be the best means of interesting the 
mass of electors in public affairs ; popular voting is 
a natural and necessary factor in law-making, and 
laws so made will have a truly national character." ^ 

The Federal Assembly met in November 1871 for 
the purpose of discussing the question of revision.^ 
The President of the National Council, M. Brunner, 

' Hilty, Theoretiker wnd Idealinkn der De.mokratie, Berne, 1868. 
[M. Hilty concluded by referring to the referendum " aa tbe atone 
which the builders rejected, and which nevertheless became the 
head stone of the corner."] 

* [An appeal had already appeared in the oEBcial Gazette of 
August and September 1870, inviting all Swiss citizens, commune!', 
or corporations to transmit to the Federal Chancery their desires 
with reference to the constitution. See Feville fMirate, October 2a, 
1S70, for tbe result ; or Borgeaud, p. 29S.] 
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in his opening speech, touched upon each of the 
important points in the programme of revision. 
" The question to be decided," he said, " is to know 
whether the direct intervention of the people in 
legislation is admissible, and what should be the 
limits assigned it. These are the points upon which 
opinions clash. Since the majority of the cantons 
have accepted the referendum, it has in my opinion 
become impossible, politically speaking, to effect any 
revision of the Federal Constitution which shall in- 
volve increased centralisation without at the same 
time bestowing upon the Swiss people as a whole 
the right of which the majority of them have been 
deprived as members of a canton." ' 

The Assembly was unanimous as to the necessity 
for a new constitution which should entail a greater 
amount of centralisation." Differences of opinion 
arose only on questions of detail. The referendum 
therefore seemed to be inevitable. 

It encountered, however, a good deal of opposition 
among the more eminent members of the Chamber. 
A speech of M, Welti, in particular, made a groat im- 
pression. The following are some extracts from it: — 

' This quotation a.nA those that follow are taken from the " Report 
of the debates of the Siciii National Council on the reviiion cf the 
Fedeml Gonatitution," 1871-72, 

^ [In 1870 the war hetweeu France and Germany had broken out, 
and the Buccesa of the Germans pointed very signilicantlj to the 
reaalts attained by centralisation. Moceover, there was the clanger 
that Switzerland could be invaded by one or other of the hostile 
armies, and the necessity of giving the central government (Renter 
power in military matters became apparent, lo 1S69 the National 
Council had proposed to reiise the constitution by means of nine 
amendments. They now decided to examine each of the articles of 
n turn, to see it they required modiScation.] 
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" It has been asserted several times that the repre- 
sentative form of govemmetit is inadequate, and that 
it ought to be looked upon as dead and buried. Yet 
the freest and greatest nations are, nevertheless, 
those hving under this fonii of government. It is no 
invention of pohticians, but the outcome of natural 
causes, and cannot therefore be quietly put on one 
side, 

" The representative system will always reappear in 
some shape or another. Many reproaches have been 
levelled against this present age, especially since 1830. 
It has been said that it is a period of pohtical over- 
production, that the wants of the people have not 
been comprehended, and that we have gone too 
fast. The reproach is an honoiu'ablo one, for, at 
any rate, the power has not been used by any one 
section representing property, money, or the church, 
as is so generally the rule nowadays. But onco in- 
troduce the referendum, and all the elements which 
we believed we had succeeded in repressing will again 
rise up to confront us ; and twenty years hence, 
perhaps, the sovereign people will have fallen under- 
the yoke of social autocrats, the great manufacturers : 
and the clergy. 

" Up to the present time the people, in spite of 
the absence of the referendum, have not lacked 
the means of getting rid of an institution they dis- 
liked. We have imiversal suffn^e, the freedom of 
the press, the right of public meeting, and in each 
house a Veiterli} These are the real guarantees of 
liberty. If we do not make use of them, the fault 
lies, not with our institutions, but in ourselves. For 

I A rifle. 
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my part, I am convinced that the people will be 
found incapable of fulfilling the functions of a legis- 



M. Gonzenbacli also made a speech much to the 

ame effect, and said : " When there is an assembly 

foonaisting of ono house, as in the cantons, the refer- 

|.endum may perhaps be looked on as a necessity; 

■ but in the Confederation, when we have two coun- 
I cils, the fact that laws have to rim the gaimtlet of 
I two houses is a better guarantee than the popular 
iTote. If you wish to cite an example of a state 

■ that is really free and well organised, and which has 
■■attained a high intellectual level, you do not think 
lof quoting the cantons with Landsgemeinden or the 
tGrisons or Valais, Progressive ideas are not the 
Pprivilege of the masses, but of isolated individuals. 
I It is a mistake to suppose that the referendum 
I will make it easier to execute the laws. A law 
kwhich has been accepted by only a small majority 
KWill be very difficult to enforce." 

M. Ziegler replied to these criticisms in words 
which havo since been often quoted. 

"You call the people incapable," he said, "yet 
ihey are eminently capable of electing ropresenta- 
ves, which is quite as difficult a task as voting 
1 laws. How can it be said that the people are 
' incompetent to vote on laws when it is an estab- 
lished principle that ignorance of law is no excuse for 
breaking it, and in the ordinary affairs of life every 
^^ one is required to know the law he lives under ? " ^ 
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Radicalism there ctn be no doubt, repudiated alike 
the referendum, the veto, and the initiative. He 
was, however, a supporter of the popTilar right of 
dissolving the Assembly, by which the electors would 
be able to change their delegates when they no longer 
represented their wishes and their ideas. He pro- 
posed that the National Council should adopt an 
article framed as follows: — "The question of the 
renewal of the Federal Assembly shall be brought 
before the electors when 30,000 citizens who have 
the right to vote shall make a demand to that effect." 

" Such a method of dissolving the Federal Assem- 
bly," said M. Scherer, " is a violent measure, and one 
that it would be hardly ever advisable to adopt, 
especially as the public officials are now elected for 
such short terms as to make it unnecessary. The 
people can at present always weed out those they 
may dislike by refusing to re-elect them." 

When put to the vote, this motion of M. Carteret 
was rejected by 61 votes to 38. 

The referendum at the option of the Fedmral 
Legislature was stiggested by M. Borel, wid met 

with even less encouragement. " A referendum 
which is dependent on the good-will of the councils," 
M, Brunner remarked, "will not help us much. A 
similar institution was introduced into the Constitu- 
tion of Berne in 1846, giving the Great Council the 
option of submitting a law or a decree to the people 
when they thought it advisable. The minority made 
several attempts to induce them to use this power, 
but the majority always refused to accede to their 
rpnnfl«t," " This form of the referendum," M. Scherer 
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said, "would only be used when the councils are 
' afi'aid to take the responsibility of a law on them- 
selves, and wish to shift the burden of it on the 
people." The referendum at the option of the Legis- 
, lature was rejected by 64 votes to 34. 

M. Anderwert was wilhng to go further in the 
matter of making concessions to the people, and 
proposed the veto. " It is admitted," he said, " that 
the people ought to have some direct influence over 
legislation secured to them. Experience has proved 
that the actual voters are not usually a large propor- 
tion of the total number. In the cantons this is 
partly due to lack of interest and deficient education, 
but in a greater measure also to the geographical 
peculiarities of the country. Wo cannot expect, 
, therefore, to be much more fortunate in the votings 
L on federal laws. It is quite conceivable that the 
[ roost important laws may fad owing to the indiffer- 
\ ence of the majority and the opposition of a weak 
inority. We ought, therefore, to consider carefully 
I whether a well-arranged veto would not be preferable 
f to a referendum." 

The organisation of the veto as proposed by M. 
L Anderwert was very simple. A certain interval was 
i to be lixed during which the operation of every 
i new law should be suspended, in order to enable its 
[opponents to place their negative votes in the urns 
' provided in the chancery of each coiumujie. If, at 
the end of the suspensory period, the votes, when 
counted, proved that a majority of the registered 
. electors were opposed to the law, it should remain 
|.a dead-letter. The veto, which had become merely 
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an historical iustitiitioD at the date of the feder&l 
revision, only obtained 19 votes against 69. 

The compulsory referendum found an ardent sup- 
porter in M. Scherer. " The veto," he said, " merely 
confers the power of refusal. Failure to say No is 
r^arded as tantamount to acquiescence in every- 
thing. This system, therefore, counts the indolent 
on the one hand, while on the other it has the effect 
of rousing the passions of the rest of the population, 
who possess more energy and activity. The refer- 
endum is a most effective method of politically 
educating the citizen. In order to give his vote 
he must necessarily study the questions at issue, 
and make up liis mind whether any particular law 
is framed in the best interests of the country, and 
whether the time is ripe for introducing a law of 
this kind. The political societies, the press, and the 
government messages which will be attached to the 
bills, will provide excellent opportunities for the 
citizen to get information and instruction Finally, 
it IB quite in harmony with the spirit of republi- 
canism that the representatives of the people ^ould. 
explain to their constituents the motives which iri- 
duced them to support any particular proposal, and . 
should, moreover, be able to do so without incurring 
any loss of prestige." 

" The referendum should be preferred to the veto, 
then, because it makes the citizen think, because it 
contributes to his self-respect, and because it com- 
bats that indolence which is the great danger of 
republicanism. It will have this further advantage, 
that we shall make fewer laws, but that they will 
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I be clearer and shorter, and we shall get rid of legis- 

[ lation framed to suit the exigencies of the moment." 

The majority of the Federal Assembly were in 
favour of the referendum, but they thought it sul 
cient to grant any five cantons or 50,000 active 
citizens the right of claiming a direct appeal to the 
people. In technical terms, they rejected the com- 
I pulsory referendum, hut supported the optional re- 
I ferendum. They were actuated by a. fear that the 
electora would get weary if they were obliged to vote 
Ml all federal laws when their time wa.'i already so 
nmch taken up with the questions that arose in their 
own canton or commune. The optional referendum 
1 seemed to offer the electors every facility for getting 
rid of unpopular laws. It was, moreover, a com- 
promise between the adherents of the representative 
system and the partisans of the compulsory refer- 
, endum. It then became necessary to settle the 
I scope of the referendum, and to determine the 
subjects on which a demand could be made. 
M; Brunner proposed, but without success, that 
only the essential principles underlying a law should 
be submitted to the people. M, Buzberger replied 
that if a vote is to be a really popular one, a law 
must be submitted to the people in its entirety, in 
, order that the people should not afterwards say that 
, if they had known the details they woidd not have 
accepted the principle of the law. 

M. Scherer made a distinction between laws and 

\ resolutions. " Laws are concerned more especially 

■with the internal organisation, with the political 

I life and domestic poHtics, of the state. Our policy 
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with regard to matters outside this sphere finds its 
expression in resolutions, and financial matters are 
generally settled by means of resolutions. It would 
not be suitable to confine the referendum to certain 
subjects. Such a limitation would, in fact, be impos- 
£dble, because the different kinds of laws cannot be 
classified without infringing the rights of the people. 
But the right of issuing decrees ought to belong 
exclusively to the Federal CouncLL Were such re- 
solutions submitted to the referendum, it would be 
impossible to have a good administration, for, as a 
rule, and especially in the case of finance, peace and 
war, resolutions require to be carried out promptly." 
The Federal Assembly finally decided that the refer- 
endum might be demanded (i) on all laws, (2) on all 
resolutions which were not of special urgency. 

There still remained a difficult question, and one 
which, in the eyes of many of the deputies, appeared 
the most important of all. It was this; Should a 
majority of the Swiss people alone decide the fate 
of a law, or should a majority of tlie cantons be 
required as welt ? 

The Radicals of German Switzerland were anxious 
that if a majority of Swiss electors had pronounced 
for or against a law, that law should be declared to 
be accepted or rejected as the case might be. They 
feared their plans for centralisation would receive a 
check if laws had to be referred for approval to the 
cantons as electoral unita 

The Cathohc deputies and the deputies of Romance 
■rland, however, made the cantonal vote a con- 
their adherence to the referenduuL 



^^k cantons as 

^^ The Catl 

^^H^ riant 

L. 
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The President, M. Bmnner, attempted to allay their 
apprehensions in his opening speech. " The fear that 
a referendum of the Swiss people without the addition 
of the restraining vote of the states will lead to our 
becoming a unitary state seems to me," he said, " to bo 
based only on theory. It is true that, in a confedera- 
tion of states, all centralising steps lead towards the 
establishment of a unitary state, and it follows from 
this that the present Federal Constitution is a great 
step in that direction. Nevertheless, the cantons up 
to the present time have found an ample guarantee 
of their constitutional sovereignty in the strongly 
federal feeling which prevails in the Assembly itself. 
A farther guarantee is the existence of the same 
feeling among the Swiss people, where it is even more 
strongly marked, and it will make itself folt when 
they have to proDOunce on the work of the Legislature. 
The history of our country, the diversity of our 
political life, the natural repugnance of our people to 
anything approaching bureaucratic government, will 
be for a long time an insurmonntablo obstacle to our 
becoming a unitary state." 

M. Dubs and M. Segcsser, the leader of the Right, 
brilliantly defended the rights of the cantons, but 
they did not succeed in winning their case. The 
National Council, by 54 votes to 52, and the Council 
of States, by 20 to ig, decided that laws, when sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, needed but a majority of 
"the people" to decide their adoption or rejection.' 

To the optional referendum thus organised, the 

' [It will be remembered that a constitntlooal law has to be 
ioepted 01 rejected hj a, tnajoTity of tbe people and tbe caotoDS.] 
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popular initiative was added. This gave any so;ooo 

citizens, or live cantons, the right of demanding, firstly, 
that the Federal Assembly should draft a law or a 
decree on any subject desired ; and secondly, that they 
should repeal or modify any law then in force. The 
initiative found supporters even amongst the oppo- 
nents of the referendum. Thus M. Feer Herzog, who 
opposed the referendum, supported the initiative, 
because " it establishes a right which is the natural 
inheritance of the people, because it is already fore- 
shadowed in the right of petition guaranteed by the 
existing constitution, because it is not merely a piece 
of state mechanism, but depends on a long experience 
of the laws by the people and on agreement as to 
their defects, because- it merely wants good sense 
to enable it to work, because it respects and even 
strengthens the representative system, because it ia 
of the essence of the sovereignty of the people, be- 
cause it is the spontaneous manifestation of the real 
will of the people." 

" By means of the initiative," M, Scherer said, " the 
sovereignty of the people finds real expression, and 
acquires its natural infiuence over the legislators. 
Moreover, it will afford the authorities a valuable 
indication of the popular will, and it ought there- 
fore to be welcomed by them." " It would be better," 
he added, " not to submit to the people actual bills 
prepared by a group of citizens, but to leave the 
drafting of the measures to the councils." 

On the I2th of May 1S72, the constitution, as 
drawn up by the Federal Councils,, was submitted as 
it stood to the popular vote. In thirteen cantons out. 
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of the twenty-two the majority of the electors voted 
No; The total number of votes was 255,609 for and 
261,072 agamst the constitution. It was therefore 
rejected by a majority of the people and by a majority 
of the cantons. 

The opposition which proved so successful came 
principally from the Catholic and the Romance speak- 
ing cantons. The former feared the consequences on 
religious politics, and the latter were actuated by a 
jlislike of centralisation.^ 

The constitution as then drawn up proposed to 
transfer from the cantons to the Federal Govern- 
ment — (i) the organisation and administration of 
the army; (2) the right of superintendence over dike 
and forest police ; (3) the right to make legislative 
enactments for the regulation of fishing and hunting ; 
(4) the right of legislating upon the construction and 
management of railroads; (5) the customs revenue 
without the obligation of indemnifying the cantons ; 
(6) the power to legislate on the protection of work- 
men engaged in unhealthy and dangerous employ- 
ments, and on the labour of children in factories ; (7) 
the supervision and power to legislate on the trans- 
actions of emigration agents, and on organisations for 

* [For the first time in Swiss history party lines were determined 
by race, and it may therefore be regarded as fortunate that this 
constitution was rejected. The feelings on the question of revision 
were so strong that it affected even the Federal CounciL M. Dubs 
resigned as a protest against the new constitution, and M. Challet- 
Venel was refused re-election by a majority of the Assembly be- 
cause he had opposed revision. Only one other Federal councillor 
has ever been refused re-election if he desired it, Herr Ochsenbein 
in 1S54, and no other Federal councillor has resigned because he 
disapproved of the policy of the Chambers. See Droz, Atudct et 
portraits politiques, p. 359.] 
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insurance not instituted by the state ; (8) the power 
to make, by law, general provisions for the issue and 
redemption of bank notes; (9) the civil law; (10) 
civU procedure; (11) criminal law; (12) criminal 

procedure ; and (i 3) electoral legislation. 

This draft provided not only a highly centralised 
constitution, as can be seen from the provisions 
mentioned above, but it was, in addition, an act of 
religious persecution. 

(i) Priests were rendered liable to military service. 
" No person shall on account of a religious belief 
release himself from the performance of a civil 
duty." 

(2) The churches were forced to submit to decisions 
of the civil authority. " The free exercise of religious 
worship is guaranteed within the limits compatible 
with public order and good morals. The cantons and 
the Confederation may take suitable measures for the 
preservation of public order and peace between the 
members of different reHgious bodies, and also against 
encroachments of ecclesiastical authorities upon the 
rights of citizens and of the state. The order of the 
Jesuits and the societies affiliated with them shall 
not be admitted into any part of Switzerland, and 
their members are forbidden to teach in the church 
or in the schools." 

(3) It deprived the Church of all its marriage 
jurisdiction. "No Umitation upon marriage shall be 
based upon sectarian grounds, and no one shall be 
forced to submit to any ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
the matter of marriage." 

(4) Fmally, though it left elementary education 
to the cantons, it opened a door to the interference 
of the central authority. " The Confederation may 
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e£x by legislative enactment a minimum standard to 
e exacted from elementary schools." 

. Some months later, in October 1872, the general 
Vdlections for the renewal of the Federal Assembly took 
■place. Fifty-six of the seventy-eight members who 
■liad voted for the constitution rejected on the 1 2th 
Fof May were re-elected, and twenty-seven of the thirty- 
isix members who had opposed it. This result was 
I not what one would have anticipated from the elec- 
[ tors after the referendum of the 12th of May; but, 
f as a matter of fact, it was not that the electors had 
[ changed their minds, but that the constituencies had 
been skilfully gerrymandered. Although the party 
of revision had gained only a show of success, they 
did not fail to declare in speech and writing that the 
electors had given them a vote of confidence. 

When the Chambers reassembled in December, 
seventy-four deputies of the National Council sup- 
ported a motion by which the Federal Council was 
I invited to report and make proposals on the way in 
■which a revision of the Federal Constitution could 
i^ain be undertaken. The motion was adopted unani- 
■Biously. The Federahsts and Catholics themselves 
.desired revision, though only on condition that can- 
^nal sovereignty was not seriously affected thereby. 
The efforts of the Radicals were directed to breaking 
up what they termed " the unnatural coalition of the 
French Protestants and German Catholics." With 
a view to bringing the former round to their anti- 
clerical programme, they threw over certain provisions 
and certain articles relating to the unification of the 
^^laiw. For instance, there was an article (No. 5 5) in the ■ 

U J 
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scheme of 1872 which declared that "civil law and 
civil procedure are within the province of the Confe- 
deration. The Confederation shall also have the right 
to legislate on criminal law and criminal procedure." 
This article now disappeared, and was replaced by 
the following article :^" The Confederation has power 
to make laws on matters of civil rights, on all legal 
questions relating to commerce, and to transactions 
affecting chattels (law of commercial obligations in- 
cluding commercial law and the law of exchange), on 
literary and artistic copyright, on the collection of 
debts, and on bankruptcy. The administration of 
justice remains with the cantons save as aft'eeted by 
the powers of the Federal Court." But, on the other 
hand, fresh provisions inimical to the Catholics were 
added. 

(1) Priiimry instruction shall be placed exclusively 
under the direction of the secular authorities (Art. 
27). 

(2) No one shall incur penalties of aT\y hind what- 
ever on account of religious opinion (Art. 49). This 
was a prohibition of excommunication. 

(3) Contests in public or private law which arise 
out of the formation or the division of religious 
bodies may be brought by appeal before the com- 
petent Federal authorities (Art. 50). The object of 
this article was to enable the Old Catholics to rob 
the Roman Catholics.' 

(4) No bishopric shall be created upon Swiss 

' [The Koioan Catholic Church of Switzerland is governed by 
tbo Bama furnia ami sutboritics that are usaall; found in other 
countries. The Old Catholics are a body of Breeders who separated 
from the Koman Church during the ftgitation caused br the pro- 
clamaiton of the doctrine gf Papal infallibility.] 
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territory without the consent of the Confederation 
(Art. 50). 

(5) The prohibition of the Jesuits, which was part 
of the programme of 1 872, " may be extended also by 
Federal ordinance to other religious orders whose 
action is considered dangerous to the state or dis- 
turbs the peace between the sects " (Art. 51). 

(6) The foundation of new convents or rehgious 
orders and the re-establishment of those which have 
been suppressed are forbidden (Art, 52). 

»(/) The control of places of burial is placed in the 
hands of the civil authority (Art. 53). 
The tactics of the German Radicals were completely 
successful. The spectre of ultramontanism was so 
persistently dangled before the eyes of the French 
Protestants that their hatred of the Church over- 
came their objection to centralisation. Those who 
had been enemies yesterday now became good friends. 
There were no longer Centralists or Federalists ; they 
, were all anti-clericals. Wir }mhen auf dem Rueken 
r Ultrainontanen tnit den Waadt-Ldndefm Frieden 
■diloaaen — "We have concluded peace with the Vau- 
s by trampling the ultramontanes luider foot" — is 
I^What I was told last year by a Radical deputy whom 
IlI was questioning about the Federal revision, and the 
loompromises, and the political jobbery of this time; 
1 he chuckled stiil with pleasure to think of his 
rauthful achievements.! 
Whilst the Radical fanatics were then rejoicing over 
viheir fallen adversaries, the ultramontanes, the articles 
tin the abortive scheme of 1872 which were concerned 



^ (In tbe National Coancil the new conBtiCiitton was cidopted by 
ho3 TOtea to 20, and in the Conncil of States b; 2J to i^l 
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with the i^>4s of the people nadawail certAiu 
iiKMfificatioD&. The fizst thii^ to be drafted vas the 
popular initutiTe, which hftd conferred Qpon any 
50JOOO dehors the li^t to demand that the Federal 
AsemUf shoaM dnft a nev Ut or repeat an existing 
ODe. The optimal referendom, too, andeTwezit certain 
akeiatioiia. It vas dot settled that a demand for 
the re&zatdam must come from eight cantons, irhile 
the pn^osal of 1S72 had required only five. As a 
matter of &ct, it would baT« made it too easy for the 
Cuholie cantons to oppose the Federal Assembly if 
fire cantons had been the TninimiiTii . To avoid the 
rejHtnch of being anti-democratic in the sippression 
of the initiative, the niuuber of agnatores necessaiy 
for demandii^ tbe referendmn was lowered from 50,000 
to 30,00a After these modmcalions the article in- 
troducii^ the referendnm read as follows : — - 

Art. S9.— " Federal laws shall be salHuitted for the 
acceptance or rejection of the people if the demand 
is nude by 30.000 active cittxeos at by e^tt cutona. 
The same prindple applies to Federal decrees which 
have a general application, and which are not of an 
urgent nature."' > 

The oev constitution was scooted ca the 19th of 
April 1S74 by J4ai99 votes against 19SP13. and by 
13I cantons (Zurich. Beme, Giants, Solothoni, Basle- 
C5ty. Rural -Basle, SchaShaussL Appemsdl (Outer 
Rhodes), St, Gall, the Grisons, Aaigau, Thtugau, 
Yaud, Neuchatel, (reneva). It was r^ected by 8i 

' [A new mnicle ««$ also addedt, «>pericttM han^ prorod tlto 
Deed of ^ "la ooanlii^ op Uie vmm of tbt rtrtw, the TOte of a 
d^^-^a/ma is coaated *$ bolf « toM. lb» rasalt of tbe p^olar 
It cutoB is <nBiidcKd to be the *aM of Hw r ~ " 
Thsi «t«i7t)unK >« madv to rast fiaallj m 
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Ieantona (Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, 
Priboui^, Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), Tieino, Valais), 
all of them Catholic.^ The Bv/nd of Berne sunimed 
up the result in these words. " The vote of Sunday," 
. it said, " has been a defeat for the Ultramontane 
I party only. Ultramontaniam has received a fatal 
I blow." 



Attempts liavo been made since the constitution 
tas come into force to revise Article 89, We shall 
lave occasion to notice them later, but up to this 
I time nothing has resulted from them. 

^ [The number of cantons by which the constitution was rejected 

given aa 7J by Hilty, Die Bundesi-erfasswigen der sckvieiieriachen 
iMtdgtmitfrnehaJl, p. 407, and also bj Curti, p. 294, Oeic/ticliie, and 
I Sg Salis in Le droit /edSral S«iiae, 1S9Z. They reckon Tieino as 

e of those accepting. Tbe Federal Coancit, when submitting the 
B Mnstitution to the popular vote, accompanied it by a manifesto 
[In which they ^aid that a second rejection would be a national 
I misfortune, and they implored the people to put aside private prs- 
r jadice and vote only in the best interests of the country. 

' The report on the popular vote of the 19th of April was presented 
f to the committee of the Council of States by Herr Kappeler, and 
Id it he called attention to three featurea of the vote — 

(a) The unlimited discussion prelimiuaiy to tbe vote, to which no 

■ <^positloa Was olfered by any party or Iccal authority. 

' {b) The large percentage of voters who went tn the pnllE'. About 
W ^e-sixths of the entire electoral body went to the polls, or al)out 

■ ^S P^^ cent, of the registered voters. 

- (c) The quiet and digniSed way in which the election was con- 
Brifaicted, Throughout the entire country there was no trace of 

Ktionble or violence. 

He concluded with these words ; — " And that is why this consti- 
tution has become not only formally in lav), but in the most profound 
meaning of the word, in fad, the fnndamental law of Switzerland, 
a law that no party will attack, because no party will be able to 
attack it, bat still more because no party will wish to, so great is 

I .the respect which a legal majcritj inspires in this country." See 

I Borgeaud, op. cit., pp. 301-6.] 
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An important right has been conferred upon the I 
people quite recently, but it is only eoneemed with j 
the Federal Constitution, and does not affect ordi- , 
nary legislation.^ It is the popular initiative, which J 
is now enlarged to include a partial reviMon of the J 
constitution. 

It will be remembered that the Constitution of'J 
1848 gave the people the right of demanding a re- 
vision of the Federal Constitution. lu the discussions 
which took plaee in the Diet, it was understood that 
this right would include partial as well as tot^ re- 
visions.^ However, subsequent demands for a partial 
revision were laid aside by the Federal authorities, 
who, basing their decisions on the letter of the con- 
stitution, declared that demands for revision could 
only take a general and indeterminate form.* 

Thus when, in 1880, 56,526 electors demanded that 
Article 39 of the Constitution should be replaced by 
a new article, the electors had to resign themselves 




' [The popalar initiative was otAy intended to apply to the levision 
of con Etitntion&l articles, but in practice it has realty the Eame effect 
as if it were expressly introduced for matters of ordinary legislation. 
Any proposition, of whatever natnre, maybe sabmicted to the people 
if it is presented in the fonn of a constitutional article. There is 
no clause in the Federal Constitution deSning a constitutional 
article. Thus any citizen, if supported by 49,99g others, may pro- 
voke the vote of the Swiss people on any proposition whatever, as 
long as thej demand at the same time that their project he incor- 
porated in ihe constitution. The efFect in practice has been to 
introduce an article regulating the mode of slaughtering cattle. 
Ordinary legislation moves within certain fixed limits determined 
by the constitution, but there is' nothing to determine the limit of 
a constitutional revision. The new amendment covers the gronnd 
of ordinary legislation and a great deal more.] 

' Cnrti, Gtachiehle der tchvniieritehea VoLktrjiaetigAuTig, p. 1S5. 

Hmidiuch des acliurfizerischcn Buwlesstaala7-cchte$, nL 
pp. 241-46. 
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I to seeing their demand for a partial revision taken aa 
a demand for a general revision and submitted to 
the people in this form.' 
In order to free the people from this trouble- 
some rostrietion. some of tho deputies of the Right 
^ [In 1848 the coDatitDsnt assembly inserted a declarailion in the 
miDD(e9 that in the opinion of a majority of its members a partial 
revinion miglit be undertaken under Che Eame conditions aa a total 
revision. The Councils in 1S65 undertook to insert some amend- 
ments, the fate of which we have already noticed. The Aeaembly, 
therefore, was quite prepared to exerciEe its right of initiative 
in partial revision. In 1879 a petition containing more than the 
requisite number of signatures was received, demanding that the 
Confederation be invested witb the monopoly of bank notes, and the 
teit of the article was subjoined. The Federal Council declared 
that, according to Article 120, only the qneation of a total revision 
ihould be laid before the people, and they submitted the demand 
to the coantry in this form ; "Ought the present Federal Constitn- 
Uon to be revised I " The teHSOtiu given for taking this step are 
^H qooted and severely crilicised hy M. Borgeand, oj'. cit., p. 309, &c. 
^^k It was clearly illogical that if the people could demand a revision 
^^H at the whole, they shonld be constitutionally incapable of de- 
manding the revision of a. part of the whole without imperilling 
the whole constitution in order to insert a claose. 

M. Dron, writing in 1894, gives the following reasons for the 
eipediency of not admitting partial revisions by tho people. He 
points ont that tho Federal Constitution is a compromise between 
the centra! and local sovereigns. Its aim has been to respect as 
far as possible the different languageE, customs, institutions, and 
interests of those states which form part of the Confederation. 
If such a constitution coutd be demolished bit hy hit by tem- 
porary coalitions varying according to their object, where would be 
the security of these interests 1 Either German Switzerland would 
be able by sheer majority to swamp Romance Switzerland, or the 
Catholics would be oppressed by the Protestants. If the people are 
invested with the right of demanding partial revisions, then under 
theinfluence of any special event or fleeting emotion 50,000 citizens 
could demand the revision of any article without giving a thought 
to its connection with other dispositions, or its place as part of 
a whole " {La demmratie en Sulisc). See itades et porlraiu poliluiuet, 
pp. 469-70.] 
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dcuiandcd that the right of the people to claim 
the revision of specified articles of the constitution 
should be fonnally recognised. The Federal Council 
was ordered to consider and report on the proposals, 
and declared itself favourable to the amendment. 
"The question of deciding whether the Federal 
Constitution ought to be revised," they said, "is an 
altogether different matter for the people than de- 
ciding if such and such an article ought to be 
repealed, modified, or amplified. The uncertainty 
attending the probable results of a revision, combined 
with the inevitable dissolution of the Chambers in 
the case of an affirmative answer, always makes the 
balance incline decisively towards rejection. It is 
therefore practically impossible to discover by means 
of the popular initiative, as regulated in Article 120, 
either the true feeling of the people with regard 
to tlie modification of the constitution, or to do it 
justice when discovered.^ 

The (lobates on the proposal commenced in the 
Kodunil Assembly in September 1890. They were 
carried on all through December, and taken up again 
and brought to a close in April 1 891.2 

All the interest of the debates centred round the 
form in which the popular initiative should be exer- 
(jiscul. The Federal Council presented the following 
Hohomo : — ** The repeal or modification of particular 

' Monnngo of the Kodenil Council to the Federal Assembly con- 
o«>rnltij; tho rovlHion of tho third chapter of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, I jth Juno 1890, p. 5. 

'-* Ono of tlio nowHpapors of Berne, the Bund, has given a report 
of tho <lobatc8 almost in full. See the numbers of the 25th and 26th 
Soptcniber and of the i8tb, 19th, and 20th of December 1890, and 
of t)io 9th and loth of April 1891. 
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articles of the Federal Constitution, as well as the 
insertion of new constitutional clauses, may be de- 
manded through the medium of the popular initia- 
tive. As soon as 5o,ocx> Swiss citizens, having the 
right to vote, shall present a demand of this kind, 
the question whether such a revision shall take place 
will depend upon the majority of the citizens taking 
part in the vote. Should it be in the affirmative, the 
Federal Assembly shall proceed with the revision." 

To some of the deputies the great defect of this 
proposal was that it left the hands of the Chambers 
too free. As long as the power of giving effect to the 
demand was vested in the Chambers, the door was 
always left open for them to tamper as they liked 
with the expression of the popular will. These depu- 
ties, who included among their number the members 
of tho Right, the democrats, the socialists, and some 
Radical democrats, proposed to confer on ^0,000 elec- 
tors the right of presenting a fully drafted bill, which 
should be submitted to the people in its original 
form, and should be inserted as it stood in the Con- 
stitution were it adopted. 

It was urged against this " that it would be moat 
dangerous to allow a bill framed by an anonymous 
committee to become part of the constitution with- 
out giving any opportunity for modification. The 
least important of laws are not made by the Federal 
Assembly without a great deal of work, careful study, 
and public discussion on both aides. The initiative 
by formulated biU allows a small group of persons to 
encroach on the rights of the Federal Assembly, a 
consummation which ought to be prevented." 

A Radical deputy naively gave the true reason tor 
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his opposition to the formulated bill ; he considered 
that it would be furnishing a weapon to the minority. 
" The fear is," said he, " that the people will take too 
many reactionary measures. Surprises ought to be 
avoided at all costs, for there is no knowing, when 
once the proposals of the minority have been accepted, 
whether they might not proceed to demand a refer- 
endum on the law of civil status or on that of 
marriage itself. It is dangerous to go too far, for 
it 18 possible that the people, in moments of anger, 
passion, or ill-humour, may do very foolish thii^s. 
The people is sovereign, but it is not a legislator." 

What appeared to this speaker the great evil of 
the popular initiative appeared to others to be its. 
greatest merit. " The popular initiative," a demo- 
cratic deputy said, " is the best kind of proportional 
representation that we can get. It is an instrument 
ready to the hand of any minority, and is the quickest 
and most legal means of bringing before the people 
those questions that have arisen among the different 
sections of the nation. Thanks to the initiative, it 
will no longer be possible to stifle ideas that have a 
popular origin. The minority thus obtains the right 
to appeal directly to the highest power in a demo- 
cratic republic, the sovereign people. The popular 
initiative respects the rights of minorities more 
efficiently than all the so-called systems of propor- 
tional representation, which always leave some groups 
unrepresented." The initiative by a fully drafted bill 
— the " formulated initiative," as it is termed ' — which 
had already for some time past obtained a sympa- 
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thetic reception in the Council of States, was adopted 
in the National Council on the 8th April 1891 by 
71 votes to 63.^ 

The Federal decree of the 8th of April 1891, modi- 
fying the constitution, and enlarging the sphere of 
the popular initiative to include partial revisions as 
well as total, was adopted on July 5, 1891, by the 
people and by the cantons. The result was that 
181,882 Ayes and 120,372 Noes were recorded. In 
four cantons only was there a majority against the 
amendment, in the two half cantons of Rural-Basle 
and Appenzell (Outer Rhodes), and in the cantons of 
Aargau, Thurgau, and Vaud — all cantons that were 
intensely Radical.^ 

^ [M. Borgeaud, p. 315, thus describes the way in which the new 
amendment became law : *' A mass of individual propositions came 
to the surface, and amendments to every plan. The last days of 
the session had begun. Work was still accumulating in the com- 
mittees, and the Council soon tired of these discussions of .com- 
plicated propositions and abstract political theories. After debates 
which, considering their importance, were too short, and so con- 
fused that the newspapers gave up reporting them, a vote was 
hastily brought on, and, in spite of the efforts of the government 
and the committee, the formula of the Council of States was 
adopted by 71 votes to 63."] 

* [It is a curious change of front for the Radicals to oppose the 
initiative, since they were so anxious to extend popular rights in 
1874. The fact is, that though they have been in power the whole 
time, their work has been so often rejected by the referendum that 
they are not now anxious to extend the popular rights, though they 
do not like to openly oppose them. It will be noticed that, since 
50,000 citizens can now initiate by means of a bill drafted by them- 
selves, any 50,000 citizens of the same opinion are, in matters of 
legislation, equal to the two houses of the Federal Assembly.] 



CHAPTER II 

THE MODERN ORGANISATION OF " LEGISLATION 
BY THE people" 

In the Hret chapter of this book we have examined the 
different forms which direct legislatiiin by the people 
has assumed in Switzerland during the course of the 
centuries. In this rapid survey of the various develop- 
ments of the one fiindaniental idea, we have only super- 
ficially touched upon the modem foniis of democracy. 
The second chapter will therefore be devoted to the 
detailed study of the Referendum, and the Popvlar 
Initiative. We shall examine carefully the rights 
which the initiative and the referendum confer upon 
the people in the Confederation and in the cantons, 
both with regard to the constitution and with regard to 
legislation generally, and attempt to describe these inr 
stitutions in such a way as to show their practical work- 
ing. We shall also point out their defects where they 
exist, and the expedients suggested by way of remedy. 

Section I. — The "Rights of the People" withi 
Regakd to the Constitution. 

I. § In the Confederation. 

The rights of the people with regard to the Federal 

Constitution are set forth in Articles iiS-123 of the 

CoDstitutioD of the 29th of May 1874, as recast by 

the F'^'i'— il decree of the 8th April 1891. 
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• The articles relating to the revision of the consti- 
tution are as follows : — 

. Art.- 1 18. — The Federal Constitution may at any time be 

wholly or 'partially amended.^ 

•. Art. 119. — A total revision is effected through the forms 

required for passing federal laws. 

' ' Art. 120. — When either house of the Federal Assembly passes 

a resolution for the total revision of the constitution and the 

other, council does not agree, or when 50,000 Swiss voters 

demand a total revision, the question whether the constitution 

ought to be amended is in either case submitted to the Swiss 

people, who vote Yes or No. 

If in either case the majority of the Swiss citizens who vote 
pronounce in the affirmative, there shall be a new election of 
both councils for the purpose of undertaking the revision. 

Art. 121. — A partial revision vnay take place hy means of the 
popular initiative^ or through the forms prescribed for ordinary 
federal legislation. The popular initiative consists in a demand by 
50,000 Swiss voters for the addition of a new article to the constitiL- 
tion, or the repeal or modification of certain constitutimial articles 
already inforce. 

When the popular initiative is used for the purpose of amending 
or inserting various articles in the Federal Constitution, each modifi- 
cation or addition must form the subject of a separate initiative demand. 

The demand by initiative may be presented in the form of a 
proposal in general terms, or as a bill complete in all its details. 

When a demand is couched in general terms, and the Federal 
Assembly approves it in substance, it is the duty of that body to draw 
up a partial revision in the sense of the petitioners, and to refer it to 
the cantons for acceptance or rejection. 

If the Federal Assembly does not approve the proposal, then the 
question whether there shall be a partial revision or not must be 
submitted to the vote of the people ; and if the majority of Swiss 
citizens taking part in the vote express themselves in the affirmative, 
the revision shall be undertaken by the Federal Assembly, in con- 
formity with the popular decision. 

When a demand is presented in tliefi/rm of a bill complete in all 

. ?^ The passages. in italics are the new clauses Introduced by the 
Federal decree of the 8th April 1891. 
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iU detaih, and Ike Federal Asiembly approve it, the bill thall be re- 
ferred to the people and (he catiions fur acceptance or rejection. 

In ease the Federal Aisembly does not agree, that body may draft 
a bill of its own, or move that the people r^ect tlie demand; and it 
may submit iti oiun bill or proposal for rejecttoji to the vote of the 
people at the ea/ate tirae ae the bill emanating from the popular 
initiative. 

Art. 122. — A federal law shall determine more precisely the 
manner of procedure in the case of demands by popular initiative 
and in the votings un amendments to the Federal Constitution.^ 

Art. 123. — The revised Federal Constitution, or the revised 
part thereof, shtill take effect when it hiis been adopted by the 
majoritj of Swise citizens who take part in the vote thereon and 
hy a majority of the states. 

In making up the majority of the cantons the vote of a half 
canton is counted as half a vote. 

The result of tlie popular vote in each canton is considered to 
be the vote of the canton. 

The distinction made by the constitution between 
0. total and a partial revision is not, as a matter of 
fact, a scientific distinction. At what point does a 
revision cease to be partial and become total ? There 
is a lack of precision in the classification. Generally 
speaking, a revision is looked upon as " total " when 
the whole of the constitution is overhauled, and as 
partial when it is confined to certain articles speci- 
fied beforehand. But, as a deputy of the Council 
of States lately remarked, this is by no means an 
infallible criterion. 

" Suppose," he said, " that it was proposed to sup- 
press the Council of States, or to vest the executive 
power in the hands of a president elected for life, no 
one would call this a partial revision, but an impor- 

which was not voted when M, Depioige wrote, has 
sed. For ita contents see notes on following pages, 
indix on the Popular Initiative.] 
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tant fundamental change, although only one or 
two articles would he aftected by it. It is therefore 
impossible to give an exact definition of a partial 
revision, or to draw any precise distinction between a 
total and a partial revisiou." ' 

In reality the distinction simply recalls a stage 
in the evolution of democracy when the Federal 
Assembly tried to prevent the people claiming a 
revision of specified articles of the constitution, and 
obliged them to make the demand in general terms 
without specially indicating the articles on which a 
revision was d " 



' BessioD of tbe Council of States, i^tb Dscembei: TS91. The 
Bund reports it in its tssae of the 20lh December. 

' [M. Borgeaud considers that there is in the ameDdment a con- 
fneiOD between the plural iuitiative and the popular initiiitife, i.e. 
between the initiative of a certain number and the initiative of the 
whole people. The popular initiutive is only eiercified when the 
majority of the people — in practice, the majority of those voCiog — 
command that a revision shall be undertaken. 

The amendmeaC says that "the popular initiative consists in a 
demand by 50.00a Swiss voters for the addition of a new article, or 
the repeal or modiGcation of certain articles already in force." 

This M. Borgeaud considers to be technically wrong, for the 
inltialJTe of 50,000 persons, i.e. of one-fourteenth of the present vot- 
ing popatation, is not the same thing tu the initiative of the whole 
people, which ia eiercised when tliey are aekcd, ■' Do yon wish for 
a revision of the constitution?" and answer "Yes." The 50,000 
oitiiens may make a demand for the popular initiative, and do so 
when tbey aak in general terms that the constitution be revised. 
The qaeEtioD then goes to the people, who take the initiative ancl 
give their commandB to the Legislature. The 50,000 voters can 
rouse the popular initiative to action ; they are not then exercising 
the popniar initiative tbemselvea, but the plural initiative ; and when 
they initiate by means of a complete bill, the people, instead of 
being the start ing-poiut of the revision, do not vote on the question 
antil it is brought before them in its Gnal shape. There is there- 
fore no question of the popular initiative in thi^ case. It is the 
plural initiative. See op. ril.. p. 32r.] 
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Since the federal law of April 1891 has come into 
force, the distinction between a partial and a total 
rension has lost much of its importance. Neverthe- 
less, as the procedure in the two cases is not the 
same, we shall retain the distinction made by the 
Federal Constitution. 

1. The total revision of the Federal Constitution 
may be brought about in three different ways : 

I. The revision can be undertaken by the Federal 
Assembly and carried out by the i^eement of the 
two councils (Arts. 84 and 85, No. 14), as in the case 
of an ordinary federal law. The proposal for a re- 
vision may be brought before the Assembly either 
by the initiative of the members (Art 93), or by a 
message from the government of a canton (Art. 93), 
OP by a message from the Federal Council (Art. 102, 
sec. 4). The two councils debate separately, and the 
bill passes from one to the other until an agreement 
is arrived at. It is only when the two houses have 
come to an agreement on the subject of a new con- 
stitution that the procedure begins to differ from 
that adopted in the case of an ordinary federal law. 
The constitution as drawn up by the councils must, 
firstly, be always submitted to the popular vote ; and 
secondly, cannot come into force unless it has been 
adopted by a majority of the people and by a majority 
of the cantons. 

2. If one Chamber has voted for a total revision 
and the other does not give its assent, it is the people 
who are called upon to intervene as sovereign, and 
they decide if a revision shall take place or not; 
They do not indicate, however, in what sense the 
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revision shall be undertaken, nor what it ought to 
aim at, nor how far it shall extend The question 
put before the electors is the general one: Do you 
wish the constitution to be revised ; yes or no ? This 
intervention of the people is contrary to Article 119, 
by the terms of which a total revision takes place, 
according to the forms laid down for federal legis- 
lation. Should the two houses differ in the case 
of an ordinary law, the bill is simply dropped, and 
that is an end of it. 

This modification of Article 119 is only explained 
by regarding Article 1 20 as having been levelled at 
the Council of States, and due to the fear entertained 
by the authors of the constitution that the second 
Chamber would systematically oppose the proposals 
for revision which might originate in the National 
Council. The framers of the constitution were actu- 
ated by the same motive when they excluded the 
cantonal vote on the general question of revision or 
no revision, and made the vote of the people alone 
decisive, (Art. 120.) 

If the majority of the electors taking part ui the 
vote support a revision, the two Chambers are thereby 
dissolved, and the work of revision devolves upon 
the new Federal Assembly. 

The appeal to the people, when made in such 
general terms, leaves the Assembly entirely unfettered 
in drafting the new constitution. It has received the 
order to revise, but it can carry out that revision as 
it judges best. What would happen, then, if the two 
Chambers could not agree upon the scheme ? Would 
the old constitution remain in force, or would the 
people be i^ain consulted, and would the Federal 
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Assembly be again dissolved in the case of an 
affinnative answer ? The case is not provided for 
by the constitution, although it might easily arise. 
The division of the constituencies is so arbitrary that 
it not unfrequently happens that the opinions of the 
majority of the deputies do not reflect the opinions 
of the majority of the electors. 

3. Should 50,000 citizens sign a demand for a total 
revision, the procedure is the same as in the pre- 
ceding case. The same preliminary question is put 
to the electoral body, and if the majority decide for 
a revision, the two councils are renewed to carry out 
the popular wish. It is difficult to see why there 
should be a preliminary referendum in this case. The 
framers of the constitution probably considered that 
when the partisans of a revision had recourse to such 
an extreme measure as the popular mitiative, it would 
probably mean that all other methods of bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Legislature had been tried 
and failed, and that the Federal Assembly then in 
existence would be openly hostile to any constitu- 
tional change. The appeal to the people will show 
whether the revision has their support, and if the 
answer be in the affirmative, it would be as well to 
elect a new revising assembly. It is, however, theo- 
retically possible that the Chambers might agree with 
the demand of the 50,000 petitioners. In such a 
case, a dissolution occurring as the result of an appeal 
to the people would be useless, because the Federal 
Assembly has the power to undertake a revision of 
the constitution " at any time," on its own autho- 
rity (Art. 85, sec. 14, and Art. 118 of the Federal 
Constitution.) 
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rll. A partial revision whicli embraces one or more 
ftrtieles of the constitution can take place : 
I, According to the forms prescribed for federal 
Legislation, that is to say, by the two Chambers in the 
ordinary process of law. The articles so revised must 
always be accepted by the people and the cantons. 
It should be remembered that when the Chambers 
disagree on the subject of a partial revision, the diffi- 
culty cannot be solved by an appeal to the people as 
in the case of a total revision. When one Chamber 
takes the initiative in the case of a partial revision 
and the other refuses its consent, the only result is 
that the question of revision is shelved until a more 
favourable time. 

2. A partial revision may also take place by means 
of the popular initiative, which is defined by the 
eoflstitution as follows: "A demand presented by 
50,000 Swiss voters for the adoption of a new article, 
or the repeal or modification of certain specified 
articles of the constitution then in force." ^ 

When 50,000 electors make use of their right of 
initiative, they cannot include in the same petition 
propositions concerned with difl'erent subjects. They 
must make as many distinct demands as there are 
subjects to be revised (Art. 121, paragraph 3). The 
message of the Federal Council of the 1 3th of June 
1 890 gives the reason for this regulation : " This 
separation of subjects has the advantage of givii^ 
more liberty to the citizens. A demand by initia- 
tive should not be drawn up in such a way that 

' [By the law of Jannar; 17, 1892, all si 
tban dx moDtba old are invalid. The nai 
. collected giaduall;.] 
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a citizen who -wishes for a revision on one of the 
subjects mentioned, and does not wish for a revi- 
sion on others, is nevertheless obliged to sign for 
all or not sign at all. This method affords, more- 
over, the only effective guarantee to the great body 
of electors, who go to the polls upon the initiative of 
a relatively small proportion of their number, that a 
revision has really been demanded by the regulation 
number of qualified voters on each separate subject." 
The electors who wish to bring about a partial re- 
vision of the constitution can do so by one of two 
methods. They may demand in general terms that 
a certain article should be revised in a certain sense, 
or that a new article should be inserted in the con- 
stitution. They may also draft the new article them- 
selves. They are then said to make use of "the 
formulated initiative." ^ 

{A) When the demand b drawn up in general 
terms, two courses are open to the Assembly r 

(ti) If it i^ees with the petitioners, it proceeds to 
effect the revision without further preliminaries, by 
framing the articles which shall embody the popular 
proposals.* 

(i) If, on the other hand, the Federal Council does 
not hold the same views as the 50,000 petitioners, then 

' [There is no provieion Biade for the cantona as such to nae Iho 
" tormiilatecl initiative." They can onlj initiate "in the forms 
required for ordinarj legislation."] 

' [Bj the law of January 17, 1E92, the Assembly must decide 
within a year whether it a^eea with the petilioa or not. They may, 
however, take their time ahout drafting the law proposed, as no 
time timitia fixed in which it must he ready. If the Assembly does 
not decide within the year whether it will accept or reject the 
proposal, then the popalai su^estion Is suhinitted by the Fedenl 
Coancil to the vote ai the people, as if the Assembly bad rejected it] 
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the electoral body settles the dispute and decides by 
means of a referendum whether the partial revision 
demanded shall take place or not. If the reply is in 
the negative, the revision is dropped. If, however, 
the people decide in its favour, the revision de- 
manded must be carried out by the existing legis- 
lative assembly, because no provision is made either 
for a dissolution or a renewal of the Chambers, as is 
the case when a total revision is demanded by the 
popular vote. 

This method of procedure quite changes the char- 
acter of tho Federal Assembly. It ceases to be a 
parliament, and becomes merely a drafting committee. 
As a rule, the members of the Federal Council vote 
according to their personal convictions, and on their 
own judgment. Even the Federal Council expressly 
guarantees their hberty of thought and action, for 
Article 91 enacts that " the members of the two councils 
shall vote without instructions." In direct opposition 
to this principle, they are obliged by Article 121 to 
vote in accordance with the laconic order of an anony- 
mous body of citizens, which forces them to contradict 
their pubUc declarations by their actions. 

They have given their reasons for their attitude ; 
they have thought over and studied the matter, they 
have made it the subject of lengthy debate. But 
when the contents of the ballot-box have been 
counted the result becomes law, and whatever may 
have been the opinion of the deputies, they have to 
acquiesce in the decision and say " Yes," although 
only a few weeks 1^0 they may have advanced the 
moat potent reasons for saying N'o. Their final vote 
is, therefore, the expression of an opinion which is 
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not oaly not theirs, but one of which they actually 
disapprove.! 

The passive role imposed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion upon the Swiss deputies will doubtless scandalise 
the citizens of a country which has adopted the repre- 
sentative system. In Switzerland, however, this is 
considered highly democratic. In other countries 
the initiative comes from above ; tlie parliament and 
the king are together the legal sovereign. In Switzer- 
land it comes from below, for the legal sovereign is 
the electorate. It gives its commands, and does not 
attempt to justify its orders. 

(E) When 50,000 electors draw up a bill complete 
in all its details, it cannot be amended by the Federal 
Assembly, but must be submitted to the referendum 
in the form in which it has been received, either 
without comment or accompanied by a counter pro- 
posal. The Federal Assembly, as a matter of fact, 
examines the popular proposal, and then as a result 
may take any of the following courses : — 

(a) If it agrees with the petitioners on all points, 

' [Two further points should be noticed about this demand in 
Reneral termB. The fact that the Assemblj may decide within a 
Tear, merely whether it will accept or reject the popular proposal, 
means that it aiB.y practically take its own time to draft the law 
Ehaald it decide to act npon the demand. Should it refuse it, 
however, and the people decide in favour of it, then it may also 
take its own time to act upon the mandate, and thus may cousider- 
ably delay the amendment by mere inertia. Then when they have 
finally drafted the law in "Che lenee indicated," it has to nndei^ 
ihe final teat of being voted on. They are, moreover, left to inter- 
pret what the petitioners actually nieant by the demand. 

Again, if the project drawn up by the Federal Assembly be 
rejected, it is not stated wbethet the Aseembly must g;o on making 
new schemes, or whether the question of a revision is to be oon- 
Bidered at an end.] 
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it can simply submit the proposal to the popular 
vote, 

(b) If it disapprove of either the principle or the 
details of the popular proposal, it may present a 
counter-project of its own.' 

(c) If it consider that it is not a fitting opportunity 
for revision, the Assembly may simply propose that 
the people shall reject the proposal of the 50,000. 
In the two last cases, the counter-proposal or motion 
for rejection is submitted to the people at the same 
time as the popidar proposal.' 

III. Whatever form the revision takes, or whatever 
its aim may be ; whether it be imdertaken by the 
^Federal Assembly of its own accord, or 50,000 citizens 
make use of their right of initiative ; whether it be a 
question of a fundamental change in the constitution, 

' [By the law of Januarj 17, 1892, the Federal Assembly must 
decide upon its course of action within a year, and if they decide 
to present a counter proposal, must also have that ready within the 
year. There is do possible means of delay open in this case as in 
the preceding one.] 

= [M. Hilty, ProfeBSor of I-aw at Berne, ami one of the best known 
of the Swiss constitutional writers, proposed a scheme to the 
Kational Counoil in which the distinction between a partial and 
a total revision was abolished, the same procedm^ being made 
applicable to both. The cantons were given the SEune share as 
the people in proposing or vetoing a law or preliminary propoiaL 
The initiative could only be eiercised by moans of a bill complete 
in all its details ; but whenever a demand was received, the people 
were to be asked first of all, " Do you wish for a revision on this 
particular point?" In case of an affirmative answer, the popular 
bill, accompanied by a counter- proposal at the option of the 
Assembly, should be laid before the people for their vote. Owing 
to the stress of business and the rush at the end, this proposal 
did not obtain the consideration it deserved. Both M. Borgeaud 
(p. 316) and M. Dunant {Ligidation par le petipU en Stiiiac, p. 123) 
obajBOteriBe it as preferable to the eoheme adopted.] 
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or of the modification of a single article, there i 
always a, final popular vote on the new constitution 
or on the new article. In other words, in constitu- 
tional matters the referendum is obligatory. 

Moreover, the re^Tsed constitution or the revised 
articles cannot come into force unless they have re- 
ceived a double majority. In the first place, half the 
electors plus one who take part in the vote must have 
voted " Yes ; " and in the second, in half the cantons 
plus one the majority who vote must have voted 
"Yes." The revision falls to the ground if it docs 
not obtain this double majority.' 

In a uiutary republic it would be sufficient if the 
majority of the people should sanction a revision of 
the constitution. In a federal state like Switzerland, 
in which national and cantonal sovereignty coexist, 
a modification of the fundamental law is not possible 
without the assent of both the people and the cantons. 



§ The " Rights of the People " with regard to 
Constitutional Changes in the Cantons. 



The rights of the people, in so far as the cantonal 
constitutions are concerned, are contained in Article 6 
of the Federal Constitution of 1874, which is a literal 
reproduction of Article 6 of the Constitution of 1848. 

"The cantona are obliged to obtain the guaranty of tieir con- 
Btitutiona from the Confederation. This piaranty is given pro- 
vided that these constitutiona haye been previoufily accepted 

' [Oaiy one conEtitntional amendment has ever failed to get a 
majority in the majority of the oantons when it had obtained a 
nnmerical majority in the conntry. This was the amendment on 
weights and measures brought forward In 1S72.] 
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by the people, and thatthey may be revised wlien an absolute 
majority of the citizens demand il." ' 

Therefore, according to the principle laid down in 
this article, the electors of a canton have in consti- 
tutional matters — (i) the right of initiative; (2) the 
right of approval. 

If we leave the cantons with Landsgemeinden out 
of account, we find that a minimum number of signa- 
tures is lixed by the constitution of each canton, and 
that those who desire to bring about a revision must 
collect at least that number before their demand can 
obtain official ro cognition.' 

The number is lixed at lODO in Basle-City, Schaif- 
hausen, and Zug, at 1 500 in Rural-Basle, at 2cxx> in 
Schwyz, at 3500 in the canton of Thurgau, at 3000 in 
Neuchatel and in Solothurn, at 5000 in the cantons 
of Aargau, the Grisons, Lucerne, and Zurich, at 6000 
in Fribourg, Vaud, and Valais, at ycxxj in Tieino, at 
8cx>o in Berne, and at 10,000 in St, Gall.^ 

' [This clause was dua to the fact tbat a great man; of the con- 
■tflntionE made after 1S30 declared tliat the revision of the consti- 
tntion could not be mooted until a certain time bad elapsed. In 
Mveral caotons the people went beyond the law, and lUegallj re- 
Tised their ooaatitutionB in spite of the statutory delay. In other 
cases the Council had the exclusive right to the initiative, and often 
refused to use it. The result was that outbreaks occurred and new 
authorities were created. Hence the insertion of Article 6 in the 
coDstitution. See Borgeaud, p. :76.J 

^ [All the Lacdsgemeinde cantons except Glarus and Appenzell 
(Inner RhodeE) fix a [uinimun number of Eignatures for a constitu- 
tional revision. See Appendix 11.] 

* [The proportion of these numbers to the voting population is 
given in the Appendix. The number in Berne wa.i raised in 1S93 
to 15,000. Several of the cantons liz a lower number for ordinary 
legislation, which wilt be seen by comparing the figures here with 
"lOBegivenonp. 173. 

The cantonal constitutions have undergone so many important 
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A revision may now be undertaken "* at any time." 
either on the initiative of the people or on that of 
the legisUtive assembly • (Great Council or Cantonal 
Council). About 1830, on the other hand, a certain 
time had to elapse after the making of the constitu- 
tion before it could be altered. At the end of this 
period, which varied in length in the different can- 
tons, the people decided if the constitution should 
remain in force or if it should be amended. To-day 

changes noce H. Deploige wrote, that Chia ch&pter has practically 
had to be rewritten. (See Appendii. ) The deUils here aod in the 
Appendix have been taken from the official collection of the can- 
tonal constitationB, a sopplcment of which appears eTer? jear. 

There were ten reTisioos in 1S93, three in 1893, seven in 1S94, six 
in 1S95, and fonr in 1896. Fire of these were total reTisions. The 
datei of the present constitutional articles relating to revision ara 
as follows: — Geneva, 1847 and 1894; Obwald, 1867; Nenchltel, 
185S: Thnrgau, 1869; Zurich, iS6g, iSgi, 1S93, and 1894; the 
Vaiaia, 1S9S ; Nidwald, 1897 ; Appenzell (Outer Rhodes), iSSo and 
1892 ; Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), 1S80 and 1883 ; Scbwyz. 1884 and 
1891 ; Aargaa, 1S85 ; Vaud, 1SS5 ; Fribonig, 1885, 1893, and 1894; 
Solothum, 1885 and 1SS7; SchafChansen, 1S91 and 1891; Uri, 1891 
and 1892 ; City-Basle, 1891 ; licino, 1891 and 1892 ; the Griaons, 
1S92 ; Rural-BasIe, 1E92 ; Glarns, 1893 ood 1894 ; Berne, 1893 ; and 
Zog, 1894. Thus no less than fourteen of the cantons have altered 
the articles relating to revision in some waj or other between 1S91 
ond 1S95.] 

' [It would seem that in Ticino the Legislature has no initiative 
in partial revision. It belongs to the executive. lo the case of a 
total revision it belongs to either the executive or the Legislature, 
(Bee Appendix.) M, Borgeaud considers that the popular initiative ia 
0DI7 exercised when the people are asked the general question, " Do 
you wish for a revision?" and answer in the afHrmative. In the case 
of a revision brought about by a demand in the form of a complete 
bill, he considers that the initiative proceeds from a fraction of 
the people merely, oh neitlier the Legislature or the electorate have 
any say antil the matter comes before them in its Gnat form. (See 
Appendix, where the constitations are classified according to this 
distinction.) The extent of the initiative by the citizens and of the 
initiative by the Aasembly it given at length In the Appendix.] 
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3 only two constitutions which still retain the 
j ■practice of periodical revision. They are the consti- 
tutions of Rural-Baale and that of Geneva.^ " Every 
'fifteen years the question of a total revision of 
, the constitution shall be laid before the general 
council" [electorate] (Art. 153 of the Constitution 
I of GenevaJ. 

In the majority of the cantonal constitutions partial 
and total revisions are expressly distinguished, and 
the electors have the right to demand either the one 
or the other.^ There are, however, certain differences 
of procedure in each ease, just as there are in the 
Confederation.^ 



' [Rural-Basle in its new constitution [1893] no longer admita the 
prinaiple of periodical revision. Its last constitntioQ dated from 
1863. In 1875, at the end of the legnlation twelve years the people 
. fVeiG asked if thej desired a revision. The answer was, No. In 
T8S7 tbej were again asked, and by a small majority answered, 
e newly revised constitution was negatived by the 
people ; a second one was drafted and again rejected. Then the 
people were asked if they still wished for a revision, and answered, 
ir years later we get a total revision. This periodical coo- 
gnltation was an expedient borrowed from the United States. 
In New York the people are consulted upon tlje necessity of a 
litational convention every twenty jears. and also in Ohio, 
Maryland, and Virgioia. In Michigan it is sixteen years, and in 
Iowa ten years. In New Hariipshlie the people decide every seven 
years. M. Borgeand says that it wonld be wiser to adopt the 
tn, which allows a revision to be brought about when 
the need is really felt for a constitutional change. It is now left 
D tlie chance of dates chosen arbitrarily. See Borgeaud, op. eil.. 
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adopt it were Berne : 

* [Certain cantons 

initiate by a bill co 

given in the Appendi 

' demand is for a total 




low make the distinction. The last two to 
1893 and Solothurn in 1895.] 
now recognise the light of the electors to 
iplete in all its details. These cantons are 
For the differences in procednre when the 
evision, for a partial revision by a motion. 
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Wlien the requisite number of electors demand a 
revifiioQ, the people a.re first of all consulted on the 
question whether there shall be a revision or notJ 
Thi« is the genera) rule except in City-Basle. There 
the preliminary voting takes place only if the Great 
Council does n<it agree with the demand.^ 

The people decide at the same time whether the 
revision shall be undertaken by the ordinary legis- 
lative assembly or by a constituent assembly in 
City-Basle, Berne, St. Gall, Neuchatel. Schaffhausen, 
Tioino, Thurgau, Vaud, and Valais ; and in the Grisons 
whether the Great Council shall be dissolved and 
another be elected to carry out the revision.^ As an 
example we may cite the text of the Bernese Consti- 
tution on the matter : — 

Art. 91. — "Aa soon as a demand is made (for a 
revision), the Great Council shall submit the fol- 
lowing questions to the decision of the political 
assemblies ; — 

or for B partial revision by a bill, see Appeodii. There are also 
oarttiin (Ufferences of procedure when the initiative for a total or a 
putlal revision emanates from the Legislature. See Appendix.] 

' [In the cage of a, totul revision ; not always in the caae of a 
puila) revixloD, and never if ihe demand is by bill and not b^ 
motion. See Appendix.] 

' t'J'he preliminary voting alwajB takes place in Citj-Basle in the 
OBH of a total rovliiian (Article 54 of the Constitution of DeccmbeT 
i8qi) ; In the case of a partial revision only if the council does not 
Bgree. This is, hoirever, the caso in several other cantons. See 
Appendix. 

In Rome csBes the councils must draft the revision reqciied 
without oon«u1ting the people, whether tliey agree with the de- 
mand presented or not.] 

• [There are other differences of procedure, according as the 
demand for rovision proceeds from the people or from the Legisla- 
tiire, and also in the case of a partial and a total r 
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(i) Shall a revision of the Constitution take place ? 
And in the case of an affirmative answer — 

{2) Shall the revision be undertaken by the Great 
Council or by a constituent assembly ? ' 

In this preliminary referendiiin it is the majority 
of the electors who actually vote who decide. Lucerne 
is an exception. By the terms of Articles 31 and 33 
of the Constitution, a revision cannot be proceeded 
with unless a majority of the registered electors give 
their assent. The Constitution of Fribourg, though 
not so clearly expressed as that of Lucerne, has been 
interpreted in the same sense. By the terms of 
Article 79,^ the question of deciding whether the con- 
stitution ought to be revised is submitted to the 
vote of the people, and if an absolute majority of 
the active citizens pronounce in the affirmative, the 
revision shall be imdertakeo. 

In 1884 the Radicals of Fribourg collected 10,000 
signatures to back a demand for a revision, with the 
object of making the mayoralty of the communes an 
elective office.' The Catholic party decided not to 

' [In Berne there was no express provision made for the case of b 
partial lavision. This has been altered now, and tbe text qaoted 
above 0DI7 applies to the case of a total revision. A partial re- 
vision is carried oat in the same way as an ordinary law. Tbe 
electors either draft the law, or demand tbat it shall be dratted. 
The Great Coaucil in the latter case undertakes tbe drafting.] 

' The electors who were prevented from attending, and who 
excused themselves, in writing, to the president oE the commune 
before the vote took place, are left out of acconnt. [This has been 
altered by the constitutional amendment of November 1890, and 
the majority required is the majority of those who actually vote,] 

* In the state of Fribourg the mayors are nominated by tbe 
government ; in all the other caDtona they are elected by tbe 
electors of the oommnne. [The mayors are Dow chosen by the people. 
See Hilts', Politiiehu Jakrlmeh da- Sehneiz, 1894, vol. ix. p. 398.] 
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take part in the preliminary vote, which took place 

on the 35th of January 1885, The result was that 
only 6000 electors presented themselves at the polls 
in support of the Radical demand. The government 
of Fribourg, basing its decision on the text of the 
constitution, declared that the verdict of the refer- 
endum was directly opposed to the revision, since 
only one-fourth of the electors had recorded their 
vote in favour of the change,^ 

In the cantons of Aargau, Rural-Basle, Fribourg, 
Geneva, Lucerne, Schwyz, and Solothurn the revision 
is always undertaken by a constituent assembly.^ In 
consequence, only the question of revision or no 
revision is put to the electors. The prelimi- 
nary referendum is also confined to the one ques- 
tion in Zurich and in Zug, but in Zug the revision 
ia undertaken by the existing Cantonal Council, 
whilst in Zurich the Great Council is dissolved as 
a matter of course, and is renewed to work at the 
revision. 

The revised constitution, or the constitutional 
amendment, ia always submitted to the people in 
every canton, and does not come into force unless 



' There are aboot 28,000 electors in the Oftnton of Fribourg, 
[TbiB has been altered bj the constittttioQBl Hmendmetit of the 
I4tli of Jannary ;i894. The requisite majoritj, as in Lucerne, is 
that of the electors who actually vote.] 

' [Only in ca.ses of total revision (see Appendix). In Rural-Baslo 
the people decide whether it shall be by a constituent assembly or 
not, even in the case of a total revision, and also in Zng. In all 
the other cantons quoted, the Great Council carries out a partial 
revision (see Appendix). Bural-Basle, Solothurn, Zug, aad Geneva 
{probably) recognise the right of the people to draft their own 
amendment.] 
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the majority of the electors decide to accept it.^ 
This majority is that of the electors who take part in 
the vote. Zug, however, is an exception. There the 
constitution (Article 33) declares that the majority 
shall be that of the registered electors.^ In the 
cantons of Aargau and St. Gall, if the revision is only 
partial, the people do not vote upon the new articles 
as a whole, but upon each one separately." 

Many of the cantons do not make special regula- 
tions to meet the case of a rejection of the con- 
stitution. 

In City-Basle and in Lucerne the old constitution 
remains in force. In Schaffhausen the constituent 
afisembly or the cantonal coimcil drafts a new pro- 
posal. In the canton of Aai^u the people are asked 
■whether the revision shall be undertaken a second 
time, and, in the case of an affirmative answer, 
whether it shall be by the existing or by a new 
constituent assembly. At Friboui^ and in Solothum, 
if a revised constitution is rejected by the majority of 
the active citizens taking part in the vote, the same 
constituent assembly draws up a second scheme, and 
if this second scheme is again rejected, a new con- 
stituent assembly is elected in Fribourg, but in Solo- 
thum, after the second scheme is rejected, the people 
are consulted as to whether the revision shall bo 



' [The constitution bears the date of its adaptioii by the people, 
not of its ratification by the Confederation, in Ziirich, Lncerce, 
Uri, Bchwyz, Uoterwatdec, Olarus, Solothum, Appenztill, St. Gall. 
Thu^an, Vand, NeacliStel, GenoTa, Friboorg, Berne, and the 
OriBons.] 

' [This is now altered. It is the majoritj who actually vote. 
See Conatitution, 1S94. beg. S3.] 

■ [Also in some other cantons. See Appendix.] 
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proceeded with, and if the answer bo in the affirraa- . 
tive, a new constituent assembly is then nonainated,^ 



Section II. — The "Rigets of the People" 

REGARD TO THE ORDINARY LaWS. 

I . § /ti Hie Confederation. 

We have seen in Chapter I. by what means the 
optional referendum was introduced into the Federal 
Constitution of 1 874. We are now going to study 
the working of the institution in detail 

This right is contained in Articles 89 and 90 of the 
Constitution, which are as follows : — 

"Federal laws, decrees, and resolutions can only be passed by 
ihe agreement of the two councils. Federal laws are submitted 
to the people, to be accepted or rejected by them, if a demand 
be made by 30,000 active citizens or by eight cantons. Federal 
decrees which are of general application, and which are not 
specially urgent, are likewise submitted upon demand " (Art. 89). 

"The Confederation shall by law establish the forms and 
suspensory intervals to be observed in the case of the popular 
votes" (Art. 90).= 

The two councils of whom mention is made in the 
first paragraph of Article 89 are the National Council 
and the Council of States. They meet in ordinary 
session as the Federal Assembly each year at Berne, 
on the first Monday in June and the first Monday in 

' [For further details see Appendix.] 

" The law of which mention is made above was passed imme- 
riiBtely after the Federal Constitution came into force. It is t/ie 
Ftderal Law amccminfi the popular volinga onla-as and/ederal reaola- 
linm, dated June 17, 1S74. It was amplified later bj a decree of the 
Federal Oounoil dated May 2, 1S79. 
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f December, They can be summoned on extraordinary 
occasions by the Federal Council, or upon the demand 
of a fourth of the members of the National Council, 
or of any five cantons. The ordinary sessions last, 
as a rule, about three weeks. Tbe right of initiative 
belongs (i) to each of the two councils, and to any 
one of their members; (2) to tbe Federal Council; 
and {3) to the cantons, who may exercise their right 
by correspondence. Every bill, from whomsoever it 
originates, must pass through the hands of the Federal 
Council. Before each legislative session the Federal 
Council prepares a list of so-called tractandas, which 
serves as a basis for the division of the business 

I between the two houses. One-half of the tractaTidas 
are discussed first of all in the National Council, and 
the other half in the Council of States, The two 
Chambers debate separately, but neither council can 
debate at all imless the deputies present are a majority 
of the total number of members. Divisions are de- 
cided by the majority of those who vote. When the 
council that has first discussed the affair has finished 
its examination, it communicates the result to the other 
council within forty-eight hours. If the other council 
' I of the same opinion, it sends a message to that 
effect to the first council, who sends the bill on to 
the Federal Council to be carried into effect. If the 
^ second council does not agree, however, it states the 
points of disagreement to the first council, and they 
I form the subject of a new debate. In this second 
1 deliberation there is no debate on those clauses of a 
law or decree on which the councils are agreed. The 
I result of the second dehberation is again communi- 
cated to the second council, and this goes on until all 
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matters in dispute are settled, or until the Chambers 
declare definitely that they cannot see their way to 
reconciling their divergent opinions. In this latter 
case there is nothing more to be done, and the 
question remains unsolved until it be again put on 
the order of the day. In practice, the two Chambers 
habitually make reciprocal concessions, and a final 
agreement is the general rule.' 

II. The discussions of the Federal Assembly have, 
as a rule, only a provisioaal character* Neither their 

' [For furtber detaiia on the Federal Council and tlie AGscmbljr 
see Preface.] 

- Art. 85. — The subjects within the competence of the t 
coancils are the following ; — 

1. Laws on the oi^nisation and election of federal authoritiea. 

2. Laws and ordinances on subjects which bj the constitution 
are placed within the federal competence. 

3. The salaries and compensation of members of tlie federal 
governing bodies and of the Federal Chancery, the creation of 
permanent federal posts, and the determination of the salaries 
connected therewith. 

4. The election of the Federal Conocil, of the Federal Tribunal, 
□f the Chancellor, and also of the Commander-in-chief of the 
federal army. The Confederation may by law assign to the Federal 
Assembly other powers of election or confirmation. 

5. AllianceB and treaties with foreign powers, and also the ap- 
proval of treaties made by the cantons between themselves or with 
foreign powers ; neverbbeless, the treaties made by the cantons 
shall be brought before the Federal Assembly only in case the 
Federal Council or another canton, protests. 

6. Measures for external safety, and also for the maintenance of 
the independence and neatrality of Switzerland ; the declaration 
of war and the conclusion of peace. 

7. The guaranty of the constitution and of the territory of the 
cantons ; Intervention in consequence of such guaranty ; measures 
for the intsmal safety of Switzerland, for the maintenance of peace 
and order ; amnesty and pardon. 

g. Ueasures for the preseriation of the constitution, for carrying 
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Tote on federal laws or on federal decrees is neces- 
sarily final Both the laws and tho decrees — these 
latter provided only that they are of general import 
and are not urgent — are submitted to the people for 
their sanction if a valid demand for a referendum 
be received within three months from 30,000 active 
citizens or eight cantons. 

Federal decrees differ from federal laws in that 
they escape the referendum in two cases ; and it is, 
therefore, of importance to know what distinguishes 
a law from a decree, and when the decrees are urgent 
or "not of general import." 

There are no definitions in the Federal Constitu- 
tion to help us, nor are there any in the law of the 
17th June 1874 which regulates the popidar votings, 
lu the message which accompanied this law the 
Federal Council asked "whether it would not be 
advisable to give an exact definition of a law and 
a decree,^ in order that there m^ht be in future 
some Toethod in the classification of the decrees of 



out tbe guarant; oE the cantonal constiCations, and for fuISlling 
federal obligatioDS. 

9, The power of controlling tbe federal annj. 

10. Tbe determination of tbe aaiiual bodget ; tbe audit □{ public 
accounts, and federal ordinances antborising loans. 

11. Tbe Boperintendance of federal administration and of federal 

12. Appeals againet the judgments of tbe Federal Council in 
administrative disputes. 

13. ConHlcts of jurisdiction between federal autbotities. 

14. The revision of the Federal Constitution. 

[This translation has been adopted from Vincent, Sioie and Federal 
Oovemment of Sieideriond, in which the whole of the Federal 
Constitntion is translated into English,] 

' [The French word is arrll^, which means the decision of an 
adminiBtraCive authority.] 
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the Federal Assembly, and in the absenee of which 
the Federal Assembly might he tempted to give a 
legislative decree an arbitrary interpretation, and 
order its immediate execution, thus removing it 
from the sphere of the optional referendum ? " " We 
have not thought it necessary, however," the authors 
of the message continued, " to follow out this idea 
by inserting in the law itself a theoretical definition 
of a law. We do not think that such a definition 
would constitute any guarantee against proceedinga 
which arc arbitrary or opposed to the spirit of the 
constitution ; for, however good it be, a definition 
can always be differently interpreted, especially when 
it becomes a question of applying it in a doubtful 
ease. The necessary guarantees are to be foimd in 
the Federal Assembly itself, in the fact that both 
councils must be in agreement, and in the public 
opinion of the Swiss people." 

Finding it impossible to establish any satisfactory 
test, the Federal Council proposed that the Federal 
Assembly should settle in each case whether a bill were 
a law or a decree, and also if a decree were " general " 
in its character, and whether the measures and orders 
contained in it were ui^ent or not. The Chambers 
approved this proposal, and the result is embodied 
in Article 2 of the Law of the 17th of June 1874. 

"The right of deciding that an order is urgent, 
or that it is not general in its application, belongs 
to the Federal Assembly, and the resolution to that 
effect must in each case be formally attached to the 
order itself." ' 

' [M. Beniey {L' InituUive popvlaire, p. ii) criticiBes the distioc- 
tioa w vBgae and arbitraiy, and ihowa that ta practice onrioaB 
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The Swiss jurists are unanimous in the opinion 
that the existence of such discretionary power in the 
hands of the Federal Assembly is anti-democratic. 

results have been obtained. " In theory one nnderstanda by a law, 
general abstract rules whicli are applicable to all caaea, and which 
are \a force for an unlimited time ; and by a decree, a decision 
in a concrete case." He then goea on to show that persoBS born 
before 1855 have been eiempted from military eervice by a law, 
and that grants to the Alpine railwajs have been made by a law. 
On the other hand, the inieatment of the funds oi the Confedera- 
tion and the bounty on sogar have been legntated by decrees. The 
post of engineer of public works has been created by a decree, 
a similar post in tlie statistical department by a law. The 
meteorolDg;icaI station was established by a decree, the Poly- 
technic School by a law. 

The words "general in character" are also criticised by him. 
The French words are d'une porUe g&iUralt, which are a translation 
of the German ailgemein i-erbindlicke BeschlSiae, which were taken 
from the Conetitntion of Basle, and mean resolations binding on 
tbe majoriCy, or whioh are iotended to apply to the whole counti? ; 
resolutions, in fact, which apply to all, and which must be observed 
by all- 

Baale-City, however, did not consider this clause precise enough, 
and has substituted for it in the now constitution the words, "re- 
solutions which have not a personal character." 

One would have thought that a loan would certainly be regarded 
as general in character. We find, however, that an order of tbe 
26th Jane 18S9, changing the equipment of the infantry and 
authorising a loan of sixteen millions, was said to be "not general," 
as well as another in the same year giving the Federal Council 
a credit of seven and a h^If millions. The price of itamped 
envelopes was, however, lized by a law, and a grant of 10,000 
franca to the legation at Washington was considered "general in 
character," and was voted on by the people at a referendum. 

Again, resolutions are apt to be considered "uigent" in rather a 
curiouB way. The aituation of the National Mneeora was settled 
by a decree, and was characterised as urgent, it being undesir- 
o submit the question to the referendum on account of the 
cantonal jealousy. The pnrchase of a drill-ground at Prauenfeld 
was also withdrawn from the popular vote on account of nrgency- 

Those laws and orders which can be submitted to tbe referendum 
have a special "referendnm clause" attached-] 
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By a mere majority of the members present the 
Assembly Is able to decide that such fmd such a 
resolution shall not be submitted to the people, 
but shall come immediately into force. There is no 
means of appeal against this decision, and the people 
have no legal means by which they can defend them- 
selves. 

" There ought to be a more exact detinition of the 
eases in which the referendum can be exercised," 
wrote M. Numa Droz, one of the members of the 
Federal Council "As Uttle margin aa possible 
should be left for arbitrary decisions by the Federal 
Assembly, For instance, it is admitted that neither 
the budget nor international treatises come within 
the scope of the referendum, although the constitu- 
tion is not at all explicit on the subject. Noverthe- 
less, more than one attempt has been made to apply 
it to these subjects also. The debates which have 
taken place in the Federal Assembly on more than 
one occasion and on more than one subject have 
shown that there is a tendency among a considerable 
number of members to submit everything without 
exception to the referendum. There are many 
deputies who dare not oppose this course, lest their 
popularity should suffer. Let us profit, therefore, by 
the experience we have gained, and replace an am- 
biguously worded article by a clear text, in which it 
shall be intelligible to every man what are the rights 
of the people and what are the powers of the Federal 
Assembly." ' 

' Noma DrOi, La rivinon fidirait, in the Bibliotheque Univeridlt, 
XXV. p. 30. 
[U. Droz, wiiting in 1S94, ten fears later, Etill regret* tbe 
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^H M. Numa Droz wrote these lines in 18S4. Nothing 

^H has been done, however, since that time by way of sub- 

^H stituting a clearly worded provision for the ambiguous 

^H text of Article 89. The uncertainty as to what can 

^H or can not be submitted to the referendum continues 

^H therefore to exist.^ Until such uncertainty be removed 

^H by definite legislation, the following are the subjects 

defioiencies of the lav, but doaa not now Eeem to consider it 
advieable to oltei: it. A list of subjects woald have to be drawn 
up, be thinks, on which the referendum might be demainde<}, and 
it woald be very difficult to exclude anything from the popular 
vote. Any attempt to doao would beoharacterised as undemocratic, 
and there would be a great outcry. He considers, however, that 
everything ought not to be Hubmitted to the people, and that onder 
the circumstances it would be better to let the text of Article Sg 
Btaod. In practice he thinks that it has not worked badly, though 
there have been a few anomalies. See £l«dei et portraiti politiquu, 
pp. 465, 466.] 

' I have a clear recollection, while I am writing this, uf being 
present during June of last year at a very lively debate in tha 
National Cooncil on this subject of the application of Article Sg, 
A federal decree of amnesty to the revolutionaries of Ticino of 
September il, 1S90, was before the hoose. The Federal Council 
held that, as it applied to a concrete case, the deciee had no general 
application. A member of the Bight, M. Python, from Fribcoi^, 
objected to this interpretation. He argued that the decree ought 
to have a clause attached permitting the referendum, on the 
gronnd that it suspended a law tvhich all citizens were bound to 
observe. I am sorry that it ia impossible for me, owing to the 
absence of Swiss parliamentary reports, to give the reader the text 
of M. Python's logical segnence of acgomenta. 

I may say that the amnesty was not voted, and that the revoln- 
tionaries of Ticino came np for trial at the federal assizes of Zilrich 
in the following July. The prisoners were acquitted, but the result 
gave rise to much scandal. One of the principal witnesses in the 
trial, M. Kespini, who had been president in the government which 
the revolution overturned, told me that be hoped to throw some 
light upon the events which had occurred in Ticino of late years. 
His book, which will appear shortly, will certainly he iin interesting 
episode in Swiss Radicalism. 
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which have been regarded as outside the sphere of 
the referendum according to the practice followed 
since 1874: — 

!. Treaties with foreign states. 

A vote took place on this question when the Federal 
Constitution of 1 872 was being drawn up. The National 
Council then decided, by 67 votes to 31, that treaties 
should not be submitted to the referendum. The 
objections were that the omnipotence of the Federal 
Assembly in this matter gave it power to favour 
foreigners to the detriment of their own countrymen. 
This actually happened as a matter of fact when the 
Federal Assembly concluded the treaty of 1S64 with 
France. The French Jews were thereby given the 
right of free settlement, a right which up to that 
time had been withheld from the Swiss Jews.' 

2. Resolutions which are only intended to apply 
to special cases, such as those which guarantee the 
cantonal constitutions, and the decisions given in 
administrative disputes. 

' [H. Droz 'sa.ys, in bis article dd "Sniss Democracy and the 
Fopalar iDitiative," that it was solemnlj understood at the time 
□f the federal revision that neither the hadget nor international 
treaties Bhould be submitted to the referendnm. To do so would 
be a oontinnal peril to the internal and external welfare of the 
oonntry, a menace to her very existence. 

H. Hiltj also sajs that before the compnlsonr referendum can 
be introduced into the federal domain it will be necessar; to find a 
(ormula bj which not only the resolutions of alight importance, but 
also diplomatic afFairs, international treaties, decisions on peace and 
war, may be withdrawn from the popular vote. 

Thus two of the greatest Swiss Btateemeii are of an opinion that it 
would on no account be advisable to submit these questions. They 
are submitted in the cantons, but the limits with which the caDtons 
may conclude treaties, either with foreign coantriea or with 
another, are very narrow, and tbe Federal Oovemment can alwaya 
qua$h any treaty which contravenes the Federal Constitution.] 
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3. Financial matters. These include the annual 
budget and state estimates, and the appropriations 
Toted for the purpose of acquiring war material.' 

4. Federal resolutions granting subsidies for the 
diking of rivers and construction of roada.^ 

III. The two classes of legislative decrees mentioned 
in Article 89, i.e. laws and orders of universal applica- 
tion and which are not urgent, are forwarded to the 
Federal Council immediately after they are passed. 
The Federal Council proceeds to publish them in the 
official GJazette (Feuille Fiderale), and sends, at the 
I time, a certain number of copies to the can- 
tonal governments, who then distribute them among 
the communes. The object of thus publishing the 
law is to bring it before the people, and a certain 
period has been fixed during which bills and decrees 
of general application are suspended, and during 
which demands for the referendum may be sent in. 

' [Certain expeDGes are sometimee incorporated with the budget 
to preieot their going to the refeirendum, aa the grant to tbe St. 
Gothard Railway.] 

* " It has been ai^ned from this that the financial referendnm is 
Dot to be found in the Confederation. It appears to me that thone 
who speak tbna have formed a false idea of oqi referendum. Owing 
to its pnrelj optional character, there is no need to specially m 
the financial referendnm. The decrees on financial questions a 
boand b; tbe same rules as all other decrees. / 
only be panted by means of laws or decrees whicb are binding on 
all, all sabsidies arc subjecls for the referendnm by tbe ordinary 
nles of law which permit any federal decree to he submitted to 
the people provided that it is concerned with public and not with 
private interests. I cannot understand the distinction which the 
Asaembly has been pleased to make between grants for improving 
tbe waterways and snbBidieB to the railways." — Dnhs, Ltdroic-poMic 
de la Confid^nUion Siiitae, vol, ii. p. 1 53, 
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This period has been fixed by the law of the 17th 
of June 1874 at ninety days, reckoned from the 
day of pubhcatioa' (Law of the 17th of Jime 1874, 
Art. 4.) 

IV. The referendum may be demanded during 
these ninety days by 30,000 active citizens, or by 
eight cantons (Art. 89 of the Federal Constitution). 
It may be said at once, that since the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1874 came into force the cantons have 
never made use of their right. This will easily be 
understood when we think of the complicated pro- 
cedure which is connected with such a demand. The 
federal law requires, as a matter of fact, that the 
demand shall emanate from the legislative authority 
of the canton. Assuming, first of all, that a prelimi- 
nary understanding exists between the opposition in 
eight different states, it would be necessary, as a rule, 
to summon an extraordinary session of the Landfi- 
gemeinde or Great Council. That is the first diffi- 
culty. Then if the Great Council, in each case, 
should decide on claiming the referendum against 
a federal law, the next step would be to get its 
decision approved by the majority of the electors 
within the canton (Law of the 17th of June 1874, 
Art, 6)} All this would have to be done within three 

' [The period ie really ninetj-two days. It is connted bb begia- 
ning on the day after the publicatioQ of tbe law; and a demand 
posted on the last day, which leached the office the day after the 
delay expired, woold nevertbeleas be counted. It is not aecesBarj, 
however, to wait until the expiration of the delay if the neaesaarj 
fiKures aie collected sooner.} 

> [1 do not undentand from Article 6 that the decision of the 
Ooonoil mult be approved by the people to be valid. It 
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months, in eight cantons at the least. Within the 
same time it is evidently much easier to collect 
the signatures of 30,000 electors all over Switzer- 
land. 

Let us now examine the regulations affecting the 
demand for a referendum made by 30,000 active 
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The law lays down as a principle that a citizen 
who makes or who backs a demand must sign it 
personally (Law of the 17th of June 1874, Art. 5). It 
follows that (i) he is forbidden to sign for a third 
person, even if ho add to the signature the words 
" by order," or " with assent " ; (2) if the electors of a 
commune decide in the communal assembly ^ to claim 
the referendum, and forward a demand to that effect 
to the Federal Council, only the number of signatures 
which actually back the written demand will be taken 
into account, and not the number of electors who 
have voted for the demand in the communal assembly. 
It is a doubtful question whether the elector must 
actually sign his name himself. The law ia not precise 

me that if the cantonsl constitutiona choose to enact that anch 
decisioDB shall be approved by the people, the federal law recog- 
Dises their right to do so. Certain cantons, such as Berne, Basle- 
City, Aargan, and Vaud, do not seem to reoognise any necBBsity 
for an appeal to the people. In Zurich a decision of the Great 
Council to demund the referendnm is snbject to the optional 
refereodum upon the demand of 500a citizens, or one-third of the 
memhers of the Legislature. This would seem also to he the case 
In Schaffhausen, the number of citizens being 1000.] 

' The electors of the commones of German Switzerland are in the 
habit of assambling in gemeinde to settle all local affairs of import- 
ance. The communal assemblies are not peculiar to Switzerland. 
Many existed in the Middle Ages in different countries, in Italy, in 
Spain, in England, and in the provinoe of Li^ge. (De Laveleye, Lt 
gouvemrmnU dant la dimoeratU, iL pp. 313, 319, 33S, 365). 
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on the point, and the inference is that illiterates can 
sign with a cross or some sort of a mark. 

The law only makes one stipulation, that individuals 
who demand the referendum should be in enjojonent 
of their political rights ; and illiterates enjoy these 
rights as well as others. A case in point arose in 
18S5, on the occasion of the demand for a cuitonal 
referendum in Ticino. The government of Ticino 
had cancelled more than 600 signatures which had 
been given in the form of a cross. The question came 
before the Federal Council, who reversed this decision, 
and from that time crosses have been considered as 
valid signatures. As the power of demanding the 
referendum belongs only to active citizens, signatures 
have to be attested by the communal authorities of 
the locality in which the demand is signed, in order 
to certify that those who sign are in possession of 
their political rights. This attestation has to appear 
at the foot of each list, and is somewhat as follows : 

"The undersigned, president (or other title) oi the commime 

of , certifies the right to vote of the (number) 

persons who have signed the above list, and declares that thej 
are in frill enjoyment of their political rights in this a 



1 
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The date and the signature of the president follow. 
No charge is made for his attestation. 

It is obvious that 30,000 signatures do not collect 
themselves. Who, then, is it that takes the initiative 
in a movement for the referendum, and how do the 
agitators obtain the necessary number of signatures ? 
In practice this varies according to circumstances. 
When a party law is in question, the deputies of 
the Catholic opposition are naturally singled out to 
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inaugurate the campaign. As a rule they obtain great 
support from the Bemer Volkspartei, and sometimes 
also from the Eidgenoasische Ver&iti. 

The Bemer Volkspartei is the Conservative opposi- 
tion in the canton of Berne, and is composed mostly 
of peasants. The Eidgendssiscke Verein is mainly 
of the Conservative Protestants of Ziirich, 
and Berne. AiVhen the three groups work 
together they nominate a committee, which sees to 
the printing of the sheets to be signed. These sheets 
are sent at once to trustworthy persons in the com- 
munes. Sometimes it is thought better to carry on 
the campaign more or less secretly. In that case 
election agents present the sheets at the houses of 
men of whom they are certain, and individual per- 
suasion between man and man is the important 
feature. 

At other times the lists are deposited in pubUe 
places. For instance, while I was passing through 
Geneva, a referendum was being organised against an 
I law, and I saw placards in the beer-shops with 
words, " The demand for the referendum may 
be signed here." 

When those in favour of a referendum thus openly 
organise a campaign, there is no reason why they 
should keep silence, and they make a good deal of 
stir. They get up public meetings, issue circulars, 
cover the walls with placards, and make use of all 
the newspapers they retain. The localities or classes 
of citizens specially affected by a law such as the 
ezoise law which I have just mentioned, organise 
the opposition. Those interested in the rejection of 
the law band themselves together without distinc- 
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tion of party, and committees are set on foot to 
spread their views and collect signatures. These 
coalitions and committees have merely an ephemeral 
existence, and they dissolve and disappear as soon 
ae they have effected their purpose. 

When the campaign is conducted by men who 
understand their business, the necessary ntunber of 
signatures has been collected in a month. As 
general rule, however, they aim at considerably ex- 
ceeding the 30,000. It makes a good impression on 
the electorate at large. 

A well-known agitator in the canton of Berne, M. 
Diirrenmatt, who thoroughly understands the wor king 
of the referendum, has told me that he proposed in 
his paper to found a Referendum Society to demioid 
the referendum on every law voted by the Federal 
Assembly. This society would include 3000 members, 
each of whoui would undertake to iind ten signatures. 
Even with an opposition less well organised, it ought 
not to be difficult to find 30,000 men ready and w illing 
to sign all demands for a referendum that are pre- 
sented to them. Among a body of over 600,000 
electors, there are always a certain number who are 
discontented, and who are perhaps on the side of the 
opposition owing to certain peculiarities of character, 
temperament, or even caprice. Many sign by con- 
viction because they are democrats, and wish the 
people to legislate on every subject. Others good- 
naturedly sign to please their friends.' 

> [M. Hiltj BBjB : It it quite certain that the signBtures for the 
referendnia are cot always obtained without the help of agents 
paid tor their trouble. I remamberTerj well asking a stardy peasant 
wh]> nU the men In his Tillage had signed a demand for tha 
letereDdDm. He told me that a native from his valley bad come 
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Chatelanat, formerly chief of the statistical 
department at Berne, has drawn up a list of the 
cantons, and has classified them according to the 
tendency to demand the referendum. The Catholic 
cantons head the list, Friboui^ being the first. Then 
come Uri, Valais, Upper Unterwalden, Geneva, and 
the canton of Vaud. On the other hand, the lladical 
cantons of Thurgau, Solothurn, Glams, and Zurich 
furnish the smallest number of signatures. The 
statistics of M, Chatelanat are only based on the 
experience of five years, but compared with the 
figures that I have been able to collect in Switzer- 
land, they are correct for the years that follow. 

V. Before the ninety days have expired the signed 
from the capital of tha canton to coUeot sigDatnres. " He told ub," 
the man continued, "that he should receive ten centiusa (1^0 
per signature, which was a very graod thing for him, whilst it 
was all the same to us whether the law passed or not. And so 

M. Hilty goes on to say that this would not be the case when the 
people thoraughlf understood the meaning and aims of the law, bnt 
he says " the history of the optional referendnm proves that it is 
not Edwajs the worst laws that are attached" (£e Beftrendum el 
I'Initiative ai Suisie, Revae tie Droit intemationale, 1892, p. 397). 

When the socialists were getting up the initiative petition known 
as "the right to work," their agents obtained zd. per signatare 
(Signorel, p. 333). M. Droz, when criticising Mr. MacCrackan's book. 
What it the Beferendum] Svnti Solntiimt of Anierioan ProbUmi, saja : 
" Far from the referendum having got rid of professional politicians, 
it has rather encouraged them. It has favoured the development 
of a school who are sjBtematically negative, the neiniagei; led b; all 
the discontented spirits, who only think of spreading that discontent 
among others which Is seething within themselves" {La Suiete jugie 
par tm AmirKain). See also "The Referendum in SwitzeTland," 
Contemporary Review, 1895, p. 328. 

It Ib worth noticing that there have been only siz demands which 
did not obtain tha necessary namber of signatnrea. I'hey are given 
by De Sails, Le Droit fedirol Sviut, L p. 457, &c.] 
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lists have to be forwarded to the Federal Coundl, 
who has them examined to see if they meet the 
requlremente of the law.* If there is no attefitadon 
by the president of the commune at the bottom 
the list, all the signatures in it are considered null 
and void. If the attestation is inexact, or there 
is no declaration as to the r^ht to vote, or of the 
domicile of one or more of the citizens who sign, the 
signatures in question are cancelled as null and void. 
If several signatures on the list are evidently written 
in the same handwriting, all these s^natures except 
one are also declared to be null. 

It is not at all uncommon to find that two or three 
thousand names are thus cancelled, and these figure 
would probably be considerably increased if the 
Department of the Interior could spend more time 
in verifying the signatures.' 

When the examination of the signatures is con- 
cluded, the Federal Council informs the cantonal 

' ChateUnat, IHt lehwtiitritchc Demokratit in ihrer ForCentmiek- 
lung, Beroe. 1879, p. 12. [The demflnds may be posted on the 
nioetietb day.] 

'^ [Id the menage of the Federal CouncU to the Federal Assembly 
concerning the popular TOting of the 4th of October 1896, the fol- 
lowing are the DnmbeT of cancelled signatares r^On the first law, 
on the pucisbmeots for breach of discipline in the army, there were 
64,025 valid sigoaturea, 5361 doubtfal, and 676 invalid ; on the 
guaraotee to be given with cattle, 43,964 good, soiS doubtful, 350 
bad ; in the law on railnaj account:;, 3293 were doubtful and 513 
bad. In 1898, on the purchase of the railways by the State, 3082 
were doubtful and 723 had ; out of these 374 were rejected because 
they were written in the same hand. Two representatives of the 
Ultramontane party in iSSz proposed that the signatures should 
be kept secret after reaching the Federal Chancery, in order to 
avoid any intimidation. They were told that in public aSain 
publicity was the rule,] 
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authorities of any glaxing irregularities, and they 
punish the guilty parties according to the penal laws.' 

If no demand for a popular voting has been drawn 
up during the ninety days which follow the publi- 
cation of a law or a federal order in the FeuiUe 
FidiraU, or if the official scrutiny prove that the 
demand sent in is not signed by 30,000 citizens, then 
the Federal Council decrees that the said law or 
resolution is to come into force, and makes provision 
for carrying it into effect, and it is then added to the 
official collection of the laws of the Confederation. 

The exact number of signatures collected in each 
canton and commune is published in the FeuiUe 
Fid&rale, and the Federal Council comnmnicates the 
figures to the Chambers at their next session. 

Should the petitions, when duly counted and 
examined, prove that the demand is supported by 
the reqiusite number of electors, the Federal Council 
oiganises the popular voting. It first of all informs 
the cantonal councils, and takes the necessary steps 
to ensure the prompt and general publication of the 
law or order which is going to be voted on.^ 

The day on which the voting shall take place is 
fixed by the council, and announced at the same time. 
It is the same day for all Switiierland. 

' All the legal regulations Bs to the signatures for a referendum 
demand are also in force in the case of the signatures to a demand 
for a revision of the Federal Constitntion, except that the number 
of signatarOB to be collected is lai^r, 

[In the cose of a partial revision the signatures must be collected 
within six months, and each sheet must contain the text of the law 
to be ioscrted or altered, bo that each elector tuay know what he 
la demanding.] 

" [Sometimes three laws are voted on at once. The Federal 
. Oonnoil arrangeE matters so that there shall onl; be one votiug.] 
I. 
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The voting may not take place until four weeks at 
least have elapsed after the law or order has been 
sufficiently published. This publication is carried out i 
bj sending a copy of the law to every voter,' 

A proposal has been made in the Chambers that i 
an explanatory message should be drawn up by the l 
Federal Council or by one house of the Federal 
Assembly, and be sent round with the law. This sug- ] 
geation was, however, negatived.^ The result is, that I 
the electors have to form their opinion of the law [ 
from its bare test. They have no official document to 
guide them, and there are no reports of the debates. 

Thus, while the deputies only decide after studying 
the question at length, whilst they have in their ] 
hands all the useful documents, reports of commis- 
sions, and messages of the Federal Council ; while I 

' [Tbe Federal Coimcil publishes the fact tbat a voting will take 
place, and the date. !□ the FeuHle PidiTuit. It sends a messE^e to 
□II the cantons, directing them to see that a copy of the law is sent 
to every elector, and that the decree as to the voting is posted up. 
It leminds the governmentB that the law must be in the bands of 
tbe electors four weeks before tbe vote takes place, and that each 
coiDiuutie must be fuiDished with the official paper, od which tbe 
result shall be reported. It further states that the resiitt must 
reach tbe Federal Chancery at latest within ten days after the poll, 
and that the canton must seal and keep the tickets. The resulta 
are to be telegraphed, so tb&t there may be as little delay as 
possible. 

The Federal Chanaery prints all the laws and voting tickets, and 
sends them to the cantonal governments for distribution. 

The time it takes to vote on a law may be scon by the threefold 
voting which took place in October TS96. Three laws were passed 
in March ; the referecdnm respite expired on the 17th of June, and 
the demands bad been duly sent in. They were examined, and the 
Federal Assembly, who announced tbe lesnlt, fixed the date by 
a decree dated the loth of July. The Toting took place on the 4t& 
of October. The day fixed is nearly always a Sunday.] 

» Hilty, Da* Referendum, p. 382. 
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rthey discuss the bill from every point of view, and 
not only the principles involved, but also the minute 
details ; the electors have, on the contrary, only the 
Tetter of the law put before them, an abstruse docu- 
ment in which experts themselves can hardly find 
their way about. It seems to ine that the non-exist- 
ence of any means by which the electors may receive 
positive information or have the matter impartially 
explained is one of the greatest shortcomings of the 
federal referendum. No doubt there is the press, 
and a federal councillor writing lately thus describes 
the influence of the press : '■' When I consider with 
what passion, ot rather with what bad faith, certain 

questions are presented to the people in the press in 

spite of its almost unique opportunity for obtaining 
correct information, I consider, thorough democrat 
as I am, that in our federal state, with the influence 
of the state governments often opposed to the central 
power, the compulsory referendum in the case of all 
laws would be a mischievous institution." ^ 

With the optional referendum, it is true, the press 
has fewer opportunities of mislea^ling the people and 
of tampering with the popular judgment, but the 

' NumA Droz, La Riviiion fi(Uralt, in the Bibliotkique unittmlU, 

vol. IIY. 

[The tjaestioQ was debated in 1S75, 18S5, and agsin ia Jannatj 
iSgz. The Teasoii nhy it has aiv/aye been aasnccesBfol is tbat tbe 
mesBage has always been looked upon as a conplement of tbe com- 
palsoTj Teferendum, when a vote is certain to take place. When 
the referendnm is optional, it is impossible to decide at what time 
the conncil aught to address the people. Shall it be issued when tbe 
law is just passed, and when no one dreams, perliaps, of demanding 
a refeTendum ; or shall it be issued when tbe voting is to take placdl 
In this latter case the message wonld not seem impartial, but rsthei 
•a defence of the law attacked. See Hiltj, Annie dt Droit mttr- 
" , 189a. p. 404.] 
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ardonr with which the newspxpers enter into the 
contest is all the greater wheo the occa^on arises. 

This WOK the only reason which led Junes Yizy, o£ 
Geneva, to oppose the introduction of the federal 
referendum in 1891. " You are only making a laugh- 
ing-stock of the people," he said, " when you make 
them vote and at the same time withhold from them 
the means of doing so intelligently. How can the 
Swiss people, who never obtain any accurate account 
of the delates of their federal representatives throngfa 
the scanty reports of the press, be expected to vote 
reasonably when whole codes are presented to them ? 
Is it fair to give the people the right of voting on 
the laws without giving them the opportunity of 
reading the debates upon those laws 1 1 would not 
deny the right of the people to vote on the I&ws 
which thfiir representatives prepare, but what I do 
ask is that the process should not be a mere farce." * 

The plan on which the referendum is now orguiised 
in not calculated to assist the majority of the electors 
in forming a judicious and discriminating opinion oa 
a law that is at all comphcated. Most men vote &oni 
prejudice rather than conviction, or according to tho 
word of command " accept " or " reject " given by the 
party leaders, or according to the advice of men in 
whom they have confidence. As for the independent 
and conscientious electors who have no time to study 
the law, they refrain as a rule from voting. 

VI. The voting takes place on the same day j 
throughout the whole of the Swiss Confederati<^. J 

I J, Fazj, lie la rtvition di la CcmitUntion fidiralt, Geneva, 187J, 
pp. 90-92. 
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The right to vote belongs to every Hwiss citizen who 
twenty years of age and who Is not deprived of hia 
political rights by the law of the canton in which he 
is settled. There is no federal law which determines 
when electors ought to be deprived of the franchise. 
The absence of such a law is due to the referendum 
itself. Two attempts have been made since iS74to 
codify the electoral legislation of the cantons. The 
first, was the law of the 24th of December 1874, which 
was rejected by the people on the 23rd of May 1875 
by a majority of 46S0 votes ; the second, a law of 
the 28th of March 1877, was rejected on the 3ist 
of October following by a majority of 81,673 votes. 
The result of the two appeals to the people is that 
very different regulations prevail in the different can- 
tons as to the causes which suffice to deprive a man 
of his political rights. For instance, in the German 
cantons paupers and insolvents cannot be electors, 
and a debtor is made bankrupt for the smallest sum. 
In the Romance cantons, on the other hand, paupers 
have the franchise, and only persons who are declared 
to be fraudulent bankrupts are deprived of their 
political rights. 

Before the vote takes place each elector receives 
a voting paper, on which the following question is 
printed, and which he is expected to answer ; " Do 
you accept the law (or order) of the {date) con- 
cerning {t)ie title of the law or resolution). Yea or 
No ? " The elector writes bis answer. Yes or No, in 
the blank space to the right of the question. He has 
to accept or reject the law in its entirety. He has to 
pronounce on all the articles and contents of a law 
at once, and cannot separate or amend them. The 
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press haa already demanded that the minority of the' 
Federal Assembly, if it attains a certain figure, should 
be allowed to submit a counter-proposal to the people, 
to be voted on at the same time as the bill passed by 
the majority. If this innovation were adopted, the 
electors would have a little more freedom of choica 
However reasonable the suggestion may appear, it 
has been put aside for the present, because it would 
make the voting complicated, and would only confuse 
tiie electors. 

Another intrinsic defect of the referendum is that 
whenever a law is rejected it leaves the federal 
authorities in ignorance of the real feelings and 
wishes' of the people. That they do not want the 
law is a fact to which the figures curtly testify. But 
what is it that has caused these thousands of legis- 
lators, intelligent and interested men for the most 
part, to form an opinion which has proved fatal to 
the work of the Federal Assembly ? What are the 
premises from which the people reach those conclu- 
sions which they demonstrate so forcibly ? In what 
direction shall the legislators next proceed, since they 
have already made a false start ? To all these ques- 
tions no answer is given. When a law is rejected the 
result of the referendum is purely negative. 

M. Durrenmatt once proposed that the electors 
should state the reasons which actuated them wlien 
giving their vote. " The more intelligent, at any rate," 
he said, " would be able to do this, and it would prove 
a valuable guide to Parliament as to the state of public 
opinion when a legislative vote has taken place." 

M. Durrenmatt has even gone so far as to print i 
some votii^ papers in the Bemer Volksseittmg whicli I 
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might serve as models, and in which the reply was 
followed by a few words summing up the reasons of 
the electors. This scheme has had no result, how- 
ever. The task of the elector, in such a case, would 
not be so easy as might be thought at first, and the 
handwriting, moreover, would make secrecy in voting 



We ought to notice yet another attempt to modify 
Article 89 of the Constitution as regards the question 
to be broughtbefore the electors, proposed by a member 
from Zurich, Herr Vogelin, in 1 884. " To submit to the 
people the complete draft of a bill which the deputies 
themselves scarcely imderstand is to make a fool of 
the people," he said. " I own frankly that I should 
prefer no referendum at all to that caricature of it 
we possess to-day. In the Middle Ages the questions 
put to the people were simple, clear, and easy to 
understand, and they summed up the fundamental 
principle of a law. Then, after the vote had taken 
place, the govermneut drafted the law in accordance 
with the expressed wishes of the nation. Why not 
return to these ancient traditions ? The first objec- 
tion that will be urged is that the legislators may 
not always faithfully interpret the thoughts of the 
people. Well then, let us give the people the right 
of initiative. They will then be able to modify laws 
which have been made against their will I would 
propose to give 50,000 electors the right of initiative, 
and to substitute the following provision for Article 
89 : ' Each federal law will confine itself to expressing 
some principle or fundamental proposition, and will 
be submitted to the referendum in this form. If 
the people accept it, a federal decree will supply the 
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details.' " ' Since 1 884 the motion of Herr V^fdin has 
been often under eonsideration. 

TIL When the votes have all been ^v^i, » tepwt 
is drawn up in each commune or electoral distii<^ 
which consLsts of fom* columns, in one of which the 
□umber of registered electors is entered, in another 
the total number of voters, in the third the nmnber 
of those who have accepted the law or order in 
qaestion, and in the fourth the number of those 
who have rejected it. The cantonal govemments 
correct the reports of the communes, and forward 
them to the Federal Council within ten days. 
They keep the voting ticket*, however, in case 
the Coimcil should wish to see them. The Federal 
Coxmcil calculates the result of the vote from these 
reports. If the majority of the electors who have 
taken part in the vote have written " Yes " on their 
voting paper, the law or resolution is considered as 
having been accepted, the Federal Council takes the 
nec^sary steps to bring it into force, and it is in- 
serted in the official collection of the laws of the 
Confederation. 

If it appear that the majority of voters have 
rejected the law or resolution which has been sub- 
mitted, this law or resolution is considered to be 
null and void, and does not become law. In both 
cases the results of the voting are published in the 
Fev/ille FAiihxile, and the Federal Council informs 
the Chambers of the result at their next session. 

' Herr Viigolin presented his motion to the National CouacU. 1 
found his speeoh in a ZUiioh jenmBl, the Zurich^ Poai of the lath 
of 3a\y 1S84, nhich M. Cart! kindly sent me. 
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^H VIII. There is one last question in connection 

^H with the referendum which is especially interesting 

^H to the head of the financial department, and hy 

^f which also the tax-payers are indirectly affected, and 

^* that is the financial outlay in the case of a popular 

vote. The necessary cost of printing a law on the 

recovery of debts and on bankruptcy amounted to 

47,696 franca. With the other expenses, the voting on 

this law alone cost the Confederation about 130,000 

francs, and this is by no means exceptional^ 

IX. In conclusion, let us sum up the differences 
between the referendum on a revision of the Federal 
Constitution and one which is merely concerned with 
federal laws or ordinary federal decrees. 

(i) The eonstitutlonal referendum is compulsory 
— that is to say, the vote is enjoined by the con- 
stitution, and takes place as a r^ular part of the 
procedure, no demand being necessary. 

The legislative referendum is opHmial. The right 
of demanding it is vested in any 30,000 electors or 
eight cantons, and the popular voting only takes 
place if a demand be made in accordance with the 
rules laid down by law. 

{2) A federal decree revising the constitution does 
not become law unless it obtains a numerical majority 
• Adams, La Confidiration Sfiiise, Basle, 1890, p. 98. 
{M. Hilty sajB that more than 600,000 copies of the law have 
to be printed in different languages, and are, of course, distributed 
gratia to the citisens. The eipeoaea depend on the length of the 
law. He girca the printing expenaes of the first law against bank 
notes, nbich was rejected, aa 14,425 franca 9s cents ; the expenaea 
of tbe law on military taxation as 14,485 francs; and the threa 
lawB which were voted on in October 1877 cost 20,843 francs. See 
Sevue de Droit, ftc, p. 405 ] 
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in the country at large, and also a numerical majority 
in the majority of the cantons. 

An ordinary federal law which has been Toted on 
by the people can come into force as soon as the bare 
majority of the Swiss electors accept it, without any 
reference to the fact that the electors in the majority 
of the cantons may have rejected it For instance, the 
law on marriage of the 24th of December 1874 only 
obtained a majority in nine and a half cantons, but 
in the whole country it obtained 213,199 votes to 
205,069. In the same way, the bankruptcy law passed 
on the 17th November 1889 by a majority of 26,396 
votes, although it only obtained a majority in eight can- 
tons. The argument used to justify the disregard of 
the cantonal vote in the case of ordinary laws is the 
following : By the constitution certain powers have 
been given over to the central government, and this 
surrender has been made with the assent of the 
majority of the cantons. By that act of cession the 
cantons have lost their right to interfere in these 
matters, or in the legislation affecting them. The 
supporters of the cantonal sovereignty answer this 
argument by reasoning as follows : The Confederation 
is a community. There can be no question of any 
individual surrender of powers, when they belong to 
the community as a whole. It is inherent in the 
very idea of a confederation that those who compose 
the community should bo able to make themselves 
heard on all questions. 
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2. g. The " Rights of the People " with regard to 
tlie Ordinary Laws in the Cantons. 

I. The Optional Referendum, 

The optional referendum has been adopted by 
the cantons of Lucerne. Zug, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, 
Vaud, Neuchatel, Geneva, and the half canton of 
Basle-City. 1 

We have just discussed the federal referendum so 
fully that it will bo unnecessary for us to enter into 
many details here, for the optional referendum is 
organised on much the same plan everywhere. 

The following matters may be submitted to the 
popular vote :■ — 

1. The laws in those cantons we have just men- 
tioned, 

2. Certain decrees. In Basle-City and in Nen- 
chatel they are decrees which are of general import 
and which are not urgent ; ^ in St. Gall, decrees 
which are general, not urgent, and which the consti- 
tution of that canton does not declare to be within 
the esclusivo jurisdiction of the Great Council. 

' [Schaffhaufien has now adopted tbe compulsorj refeiendum ; 
Tlcino alao Las the optional referendum. Certain cantons have 
the optional TefcFendum on certain subjects. It is optional in 
Schiryz for treaties, decrees, and orders, but is compulsorj for 
laws. In the Grisons it ii optional in the case of resolutions 
which are not ui^nt. Vaud, it ma? be mentioned, has a com- 
puNorj linancial referendum. In Basle.City all laws and reso- 
lutions which the peopU initiate are subject to the compulsory 
referendum.] 

' [In Basle-City the words used are " aickt ptrionliehe T«iinr"(aot 
of a personal nature). In Nench&tel " urgcuc; " requires a naajority 
of two-thirds of Che Council.] 
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In loeecne, Zug. and Scbaffha-usen. decrees whidi 
geiDt mooey over & certun sum are also entgect to 
tbe uptional refer^idiim.' In the canton of Vaod 
"Msy law or decne paseed bj the Great CouiMal,'' 
in GeoeTa " lavs and decrees which are not of an 
exoeptiooallj' urgent character," aie vithin the sphere 
of the referendum. The eaatonal law of Geneva ex- 
premlj excludes " the annual law for expenditure uid 
revenue as a whole," but special provisions of this law 
can always be submitted to the referendum if ( i ) they 
impose a new t&x, or increase a tax already existing ; 
or (2) if they propose an issue of stock, or a loan in 
•ome other form.^ 

3. Treaties in the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, and 
Schaffhausen, By the Federal Constitution the 
cantons have the right of making treaties with one 
another about subjects for legislation, or on adminis- 
trative and judicial matters (Art. 7). In some ex- 
ceptional cases they have the right of concluding 
treaties with foreign states in matters which concern 
the public econom}' and questions of local relations 
and police (Art 9). Treaties which come under either 
of these two heads are submitted to the optional 
referendum in the three cantons quoted above.' 

' The Rams are 3oo,ooa francs in Lucerne, 40,000 francs la Zag, 
mad 1 50,000 trancB in Schaffbansen. 

* (In practice tbe budget ia never submitted in anf state.] 

* [In Bchwjz bUo tbey are subject to tbe optional referendum, but 
now in Scbaffhansen to tlie compnlfior; tefe rend urn. 

Tbe treatiea between the cantons can always be submitted to the 
Federal Council, should that bo<3; desire it or another canton 
raise a protest ; and if they contain anything contrary to the 
articles of the Confederation, or if they injare the rights of the 
other cantons in any way, they are annulled by tbe Council. 

Treaties with foreign coontries on subordinate questione men- 
tloaed above are also subniitted to the Cooncll, and are aoQuUed 
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The number of signatures necessary to bring about 
a popular vote are 500 in Zug, 1000 in Basle-City 
and Schaffhausen, 3000 in Neuchatei, 3 5CXI in 
Geneva,! 4000 in St. Gall, 5000 at Lucerne and 
in Ticino, and 6000 in the canton of Vaud, More- 
over, the demand for a referendum must be pre- 
sented within thirty days after the pubhcation 1^ 
the law, resolution, or treaty in the Feuille offi.cielle 
(Gazette).^ In Lucerne and Zug laws are only pub- 
lished at the end of the legislative session. In the 
other cantons a law or decree is published imme- 
diately after it has passed the Great Council.^ In 
Schaffhausen ail the legislative acts which come 
within the scope of the referendum are sent to the 
electors, with an explanatory message, within eight 
days after their publication.* 

in like manner if Chej' contain anything coctrar; to the Confedera- 
tion or the rights of other cantons. On important matters the 
cantons can only treat with other coontriea through the Federal 
Council, and the Federal Council concludes treaties with other 
countries in the name of the canton, as in the case of the treat; 
between France and Geneva in 1S58, and between Gteat Britain 
andVaodin"iS72.] 

' [It is now 2500 in Geneva.] 

" In Neuch&tel and Laceme the referendary respite is fortj 
dajs, in Basle-Cit; six weeka. The laws and legislative decrees do 
not come into force until the expiration of tbe respite, and, if a 
referendum be demanded, not antil the people have pronounced. 
[In many cantons provision is made that the voting must take 
place within the next forty or fifty days after a referendnm is 
inevitable.] 

' [In Neuchatel, if a law is too long to send around to the 
electors, the title is printed and sent round, with the intimation 
that the law itself can be studied in the communal Chancery. 
In Lucerne and Zng the laws are deposited in the oommnnal 
Chanceries at the end of every session for perusal.] 

* [In Schaffhausen the voting now takes place once a year, in 
spring,] 
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The electors who claim the referendum put their 
signatures at the foot of a written demand, as 
the case of a federal law. In Ticino the signature 
must be given by the elector in person in the com- 
munal offices, in the presence of some delegate 
of the Chancery. In Neuchatel and Geneva, the 
electors who support the demand for a referendum 
must sign personally. In the two former cantons 
he must give his christian name, surname, address, 
age, and profession. In the cantons of Lucerne, 
Zug, and SchafFhausen the Great Council has power 
to divide up a law in certain exceptional eases when 
a referendum has been demanded, and may submit 
the different provisions separately to the popular 
vote.' 

In Sehatt"hausen voting is compulsory, and the 
penalty for not voting is a tine of two francs. 

Everywhere except in Zug the majority of th<Me 
voting decides whether a law shall be accepted or 
rejected. In this canton a law is not considered 
OS rejected unless the majority of registered electors 
have voted " No." * This is a survival of the old 
popular veto, when the principle was applied that 
qui lacet. consentire videtur. 

The name optional rf/ereiidum is also given some- 
times to the popular voting on laws and orders, 
which takes place at the instance of the Great 
Council itself or at the request of a group of 

■ [Also in Zurich, SolotharD, and Awgan, when TOliag U oon- 

' [This i» now mlt«T«d in the new Constitntion of 1894, and Zng is 

DO longer kd eioeplion.] 
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^H deputies. This referendum at the option of the 
^H Legislature exists in some of the cantons we are 
^H now considering. 

^H In Lucerne and Zug the Great Council has power 

^f to consult the people on a resolution it has just 

passed. Moreover, in the canton of Zug, laws, 

treaties, and financial decrees are submitted to the 

people if one-third of the deputies demand the 

I referendum, as soon as the final vote on a law, 
treaty, or decree has been taken by the cantonal 
council 
In Rural-Basle laws and resolutions when general 
in character are submitted to the referendum upon 
demand of 4000 electors, or in consequence of a 
decision of the Great Council to that effect. 

Finally, in St. Gall there is a referendum when 
4000 electors claim it, or if one'third of the Great 

ICouncU demand it directly the law is passed. In 
this latter case the majority of the Great Council 
can always insist that the popular vote shall be taken 
on the separate provisions of the law and not on the 
law as a whole.' 
The referendum at the option of the Great Council 
is an institution which is scarcely ever used, and to 
which the Swiss democrats do not attach any par- 
ticular value. It has been criticised as follows by 
M. Hilty, a National Councillor and a Professor of 
Law in the University of Berne : — 

"This form of referendum cannot be h^hly re- 
commended, for it does not seem right in principle 
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that the representatives of the people should be able 1 

arbitrarily to submit or withhold laws according to I 

their will and pleasure. The real danger is that I 
the questions referred will be those which 

certain to be accepted, and on which the govern- 1 

ment does not nm the risk of rejection, or those I 

for which the government does not wish to take ] 

the responsibility, or perhaps those in which many I 

members have voted against their inclination and 1 

wish to raise the question again by bringing it before i 
the people." ' 



IL T}ie Compulsory Referendwn. 

The compidsory referenduui has been adopted in I 
the cantons of Ziirich, Berne, Schwyz, Solothum, the 
ttriaons, Aargftu, Thurgau, the Valais, and in the half 
canton of Rural-Basle.* In all these states the laws, 
and at least a certain number of legislative decrees, 
do not come into force until they have been expressly i 
ratified by the people. A popular voting always takes 1 
place on all matters which are not placed exclusively ] 
within the province of the Great Council by the con- 
stitution. There is no need for a fraction of the 
electoral body to demand the referendum. It takes 
place as a matter of right, ipso jure, and no one can 
prevent it without violating the constitution. 

M. Hilty considers that the organisation of the 1 

' HiItT, Da* RrffrfvJvm I'm teAtPfiarineAm SlaatircclU, p. 415. Tb« I 
criticism of H. Hilty Beems only direcled gainst the referaadiiM. j 
wbich ma; be demuicled b; the pU'liameDtar; majoritj. 

~ [Also SchftflbHUseD Eince 1S9S.) 
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powers of the state differs essentially aceordiog to 
the form of referendum adopted.^ To that we cannot, 
however, assent. 

Under the optional, as under the compulsory re- 
ferendum, the Great Council ceases to be the sole 
legislator and sovereign of the country. In both 
cases its duty is to prepare the laws, and these laws 
do not come into force untU thoy have received the 
popular sanction. The distinction between the two 
institutions is that in the cantons where the compul- 
sory referenduni is in force the popular sanction is 
always expressed, in the optional referendum cantons 
it is sometimes expressed and sometimes tacit, accord- 
ing to the inclination of the electors. The difference 
is, therefore, obviously merely external. In practice 
it may be important ; as a matter of right there is no 
difference at all. 

Before describing the machinery of the compulsory 
referendum, let us see, Hrst of all, what are the sub- 
jects upon which the people have to regularly give 
their opinion. 

In one of the cantons with the compulsory referen- 
dum, the Valais, the influence of the people is reduced 
almost to a minimum. " Every decision of the Great 

. ' Hiltj, Dot Re/erendum im schicnceriseken Staaisreckt, p. 41 1. [He 
there says that in the optional referendam tbe fundamental idea is 
not that the legislative power should be eierciaed through the 
people, bQt that they should have a more 01 less restricted control 
or power of criticism, a kiod of justified opposition to tlie Legisla- 
tnre, and that their intervention in legislative work is an excep- 
tional occurrence. A state that has tbe optional referendum is 
alnajs a lepreeentative democracy in which cerl 
have been made to the people.] 
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Cminci) which entails an extrsordinaiy expense of 
6ofXx> francs, or during a term of three years 
average expense of 30,000 francs, has to be solnnitted 
to the people for their approval or veto, if this ex- 
pense cannot be covered by the ordinary revenue of 
the budget" (Art. 15). This is merely the financial 
referendum {Finanz Referendurn). 

But the electors enjoy much more extensive rights 
in other cantons. They pronounce — 

(1) Upon the laws. 

(2) On the treaties which the cantons may con- 
clude within the limits assigned by Articles 7 and 
9 of the Federal Constitution. In the canton of 
Aargau treaties are said to belong exclusively to the 
Great CouncU,' 

(3) On certain orders or decrees passed by the 
Great Council.* 

It is worthy of notice that several of the cantonal 
constitutions, those of Aargau and Ziirieh for example, 
have put an end to the irritating uncertainty which 
exists in public federal law between the rights of the 
people and the duties of the Chamber. They have 
solved the difficulty, not by making abstract defini- 
tions of a law or a decree, but by drawing up a list of 

' [Id 6cb»7E treaties are sabject to tbe optional referendam, and - 
alio In Berne, in bo l&t as the; are not of a. legislative nature. In 
iome of the Landsgemeinde csotoDs, it ia worth Doticing, — Vri, 
ObWBld, and Appenzell (Inner Rhodes},— treaties also belong excla- 
elvely to the Great CouuciL] 

' [Id tbe Grlions all orders creating new olBcials or bodiea are 
subject to the compulsory referendum. The optional referendum 
applies to all rcsoluliona which are not nrgent, upon the demand of 
3000 voters. Scbwyz, Aargau, Thutgau. and Berne do not seem 
to reoogniss a retercndiim on decrees and resolntionB other than 
Snaiiclal ones.] 
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y the subjects upon which the Great Council can legis- 
late without consulting the people.' 

Financial decrees deserve special mention, tor they 
always require the popular approval. All estimates 
voted by the Chamber which exceed a certain sum 
1- must be approved by the people.- In the canton 
I of Solothum, the state cannot borrow more than 
500,000 francs without the consent of the electorate. 
This sum is fixed at 1,000,000 in the canton of 
Afugau., 

From 1869 onwards even the state budget was 
submitted to the referendum in the Canton Berne. 
The clause ran as follows ; " The budget containing 

' [The Cooatitution of the GrUons also defines the laws that are 
to be Hubmitted to the people. Thej are— 

(1) "Organic laws.'' These are said to be "ciTil laws, penal 
1»W9, tboBe that regolote the prpcedure in oivi! anil criminal 
nutterE, and also in matters of police." 

{2) AdministTative laws, especiall; those relating to excise, 
education, keeping of the highways, forests, game and fishing 

3ght3, sanitary matters, and poor law, bs well as other matters 
! ad ministration relating to the public welfare.} 

' 500,000 franca in Berne, 250,000 in Zurich, 50,000 in Schwyz, 
100,000 at Solothurn, 100,000 in the Grisons, 250,000 in Aargan, 
&nd 50,000 in Thurgau. 

[These constitutions all provide also that the annual expenditure 
shall not be increased beyond a certain amount without a popular 
vote. The sums are 20,000 francs in Ziiricb, 10,000 in Schwyz, 
15,000 in Solothiun, 20,000 in the Grisons, 25,000 in Aargan, and 
10,000 in Thutgflu, 

M, Hilty says of the financial referendum, that of all the forms of 
the reforendnm this is the one which is the leautto be recommended. 
Financial matters are the point in which the people are most want- 
ing in insight and in foresight. The; cannot huve that grasp over 
the whole financial question which is necessary for a right judg- 
ment. The most important state works which aSect future genera- 
tions may thus be crippled through the niggardllDess of thoiie 
WliD will not sacrifice anything for posterity, — Das Ee/crtiidMm im 

kwtizerinAen StaattrechI, ] , 
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the estimates, drawn up for a period of four years, J 
aliall be laid before the people for their approTal i 
or rejection. It shall not become law unless it has 
been accepted by the majority of those voting in the 
canton " (Law of the 19th May 1869, Arts. 3 and 4). 

The people of Berne having refused several times ■ 
to pass the budget, the government was forced in j 
1880 to abolish this species of referendum.^ They 
encountered a great deal of opposition, but they 
triumphed at last by a very simple expedient. They 
inserted the article abolishing this disputed right 
in a law of the i6th of May 1880 which was very 
popular with the people because it suppressed several 
public posts. The pill being thus gilded, the people 
swallowed it without hesitation. 

Wo uiay take the canton of Ziirich as a typical 1 
example of the way in which the popular vote 1' 
organised in cantons where the referendum is com 
pulsory. After having discussed and passed a law 1 
the Great Council sends it on to the executive with 
the request that they will submit it to the refer- 
enduui. At the same time it charges the govern- 
ment, or a special commission, with the task of | 

■ [The budget whs alao submitted in Aai^u, snd there, too, the 
|i;iivonimGnt vme left without funds, and it was found necessaif tv 
give up the pmctice.] 

Biospt in Berne and Rural- Basle the Great Council still has the 
right of oonnalting the people on decrees which do not come within 
the Hoopo of tho compulsory referendum. In Schwyi it looks na 
tf tho Idglslators had aimed at enumerating al! the possible forms 
of referendum. First of all, tho Intrn are subject to the compul- 
sory referendum ; then the c&ntcnal council, or 1000 electors, may 
claim a referoniium upon dnrea: finally, the cantonal council may 
a«k the people for power to bring a law into force at once. Thiv 
iMt plebiscite ia peouliar to this canton. 
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■ulrairing up an explanatory message for the people. 
The government immediately oi^anises the popular 
vote by a decree which is published in the Feuille 
officielle, and which is sent to the communal 
eoTincils, The cantonal chancery is responsible for 
printing the laws, messi^es, and voting tickets, and 
must see that each elector receives a copy of the 
law and official message thirty days before the vote 
at the latest.^ 

This message is one of the special features of the 
compulsory referendum. Its object is to explain the 
law, its character, its advantf^s and disadvantages, 
and thereby to enable each person to weigh the pros 
and cons, form a reasonable opinion for themselves, 
and give an intelligent vote. 

As a matter of fact, the message is unfortunately 
by no means the impartial comment it ought to be, 
I have read a great number of them in the diiFerent 
cantons. With one accord they all dwell upon the 
advantages of the law, they aim at prepossessing 
the electors in its favour, and advise them to give 
an affirmative vote.^ The electors know so well the 
form which the message will take that they do not 

[ even trouble to read it. My informants are unani- 

I , mous on this point.^ 

' In tte canton of Aargau, when the law is a lengthj one, a few- 
copies are sent to the communal chancery, and the elaotora may 
Bee it there. 

* The massage does not always reconiniend the law. A deputy 
from the canton of Thurgao has told rae that hia government once 
sent a message to the electors in which they were advised to vote 
No. The government of Thurgau can afford to be so independent, for 
it la elected directly bj the people and not by the Great Council. 

' It was thought probable that the electors did not read the 
I'tzplanatory messages because they were too lou^. l^ Vvta t.o'vi 
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We find thus in the cantons which have 
tory referendum the same defect that we have already 
noticed in the case of the optional referendum in the 
Confederation ; that is to say, there is no valuable 
means by which the electors may be instructed as to 
the value of the laws, a defect which becomes more 
serious in this case because the votings lake place so 
frequently. 

It is not in the least astonishing to find that: 
M. Herzog, who is a thorough democrat, neverthe-' 
less considers the present form of the compulsory 
referendum to be absolutely detestable. " I am con- 
vinced," he says, " that posterity will wonder how we 
could possibly acquiesce in a system which is so 
obviously defective." But M. Herzog does more than. 
criticise. He makes an ingenious suggestion by 
which the present system may bo improved. He 
proposes that public meetings should be held be- 
tween the first and second reading of a law, at which 
the deputies should be obliged by the terms of the 
constitution to inform the electors as to the object of 
the law, its contents, advantages and disadvant^i 
Attendance at these meetings would be compulsoiy, 
for all the electors. 

A whole series of arguments, so M. Herzog Baye, 
can be adduced in favour of this proposal. 

( i) Every decision arrived at by associations, or by 

become the custom to make them shorter. I have before me the 
Civil Code of the caoton of Solothurn which was sanctioned bj the 
paople OD the 5th of Julj 1S91. This code contains 905 articles 
(175 pagea io 12010). The mesEage which accompaoieB it coven 
five pagBB, 1 know a great many law stndents who would rejoit 
if their professors coald sawmarise their explnnations 
govemment of Solothum. 
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congresses, or commissions of any kind 
whatever, has always been made the subject of abun- 
dant discussion and debate. The popular votings 
on bills are the only exception to the general rule. 
They are left to chance. What should we say if the 
constitution were to authorise Parliament to vote 
laws offhand without discussing them 1 Yet debates 
are less necessary in Parliament, because the members 
who compose it axe most of them intelligent men. 
Let us, therefore, make the discussion as much an 
integral part of the referendum as the vote. 

(2) The electorate would be able to exercise a real 
control over the parliamentary action of their deputies, 

(3) It is not at all an uncommon sight at the present 
day to see the citizens giving in their ballot-papers 
without knowing what it is they accept or reject. If, 
however, all the electors heard the law commented on 
by their representatives, who had studied it at the 
first reading, this would no longer be possible. 

(4) It will be an important means of completing 
the political education of the people, and they will 
learn to think and judge for themselves. 

(5) These meetings held between the two readings 
of a bill will enable the electors to take an active part 
in legislation, and will give them an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the law and of proposing 
amendments. 

(6) That systematic opposition, to some extent a 
matter of instinct, which exists between the people 
and the legislative assemblies will disappear. 

(7) It will no longer be possible for deputies to 
vote according to the orders of a party chief. 

(8) The people will get to know their deputies 
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better, and will be able to judge whether they should 
be returned at the next election. 

As far as I know, the Bystem of M. Herzog has nevar 

been tried but once up to the present time. That 
was on a recent occasion in the canton of Berne, when 
an educational law was under discussion. During 
the interval of three months between the first and 
second reading of the law, the educational committees 
of the communes were ordered to call together the 
heads of famihes in pubhc meetings, and to invite 
their comments on the bill as it stood after its first 
reading in the Great Council. A member of the 
Great Council told ine that if the attempt succeeded 
he should propose to make those intermediate con- 
sultations compulsory in the case of all important 
laws. In the cantons of Aargau and Thurgau the 
constitution requires that a pubhc meeting should be 
held before the voting takes place, in which the elec- 
tors may discuss the law to be voted on.' But in 
these cantons the electors have no power to change 
or amend the law ; they can only accept or reject 
the law as it is submitted to them.^ 

I have made inquiries in these cantons with a view 
to ascertaining whether the electors obtain any advan- 

' [Id Aargau and Berae every law must be published before the 
second reading, in order to give tbe people an opportunity to take 
eiception to it. In Thurgan all laws proposed must, aa a rnle, ba 
published four weeks before tbey come up for debate.] 

' [According to Stiissi, Etfertndum und Initiativ in den Sckmeaer- 
canbmeti, p. 151, such meetings also lake place in Lucerne and 
SchaffhausPD (Lucerne has the optional referendum, it will be 
remembered). If several proposals come before tbe people ti 
voted on, it is provided that a debate shall take place on < 
separatelv.] 
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rtage from the discussions which precede the vote. I 
have been told that a debate is an unheard-of thing, 
and that an exchange of opinions at these meetings 
never takes place. The mayor of the commune con- 
tents himself with asking at the meeting if any elector 
wishes to speak, but no one answers; the audience 
have made up their mJuds beforehand, and are anxious 
to vote at once. 

The method of voting is the same whether the 
I referendum be compulsory or optional. Every active 
I citizen receives his voting-ticket and his elector's 
1 card during the week preceding the vote.^ On the 
I ■ voting-paper the question is printed, "Do you accept 
f the law, Yes or No ? " The elector writes his answer 
to the right of the question. He always accepts or 

' [Most cantonal constitutioDS, whether the referendum is com- 
r pDlsorj or optional, provide tliat the voting Ehall take place on a 
t Bunday. In Ziirich the elector gets his card some daja before- 
I band, and his voting- ticket, and fill" the votiog- ticket in at home 
L.4ad deposits it in the urn {Stimmume) after giving up his ticket to 
f the presiding official. The utd is generally set up in some public 
^ place, such as a Echool-hooEe. When the poll is closed the urn is 
opened in some public place, often in an inn, and the votes are 
counted. 

The elector.s do not seem to get their voting-ticket beforehand in 

every canton. In some cases they have to go to the polling-place 

Hud fetch it, and fill in Che ticket there and then. In Lucerne the 

r elector gets his ticket, lills it in in a private place, puts it in an 

Y envelope given him for the purpose, and gives it in again. Tliis 

presorves the secrecy of the vote. 

Again, according to another system, the electors collect in the 

communes, and the voting-tickets are dealt cut, and people fill 

them in there, and they are then collected (Thni^au), or they have 

to meet in the communes and give their tickets np in alphabetical 

r, which the; have filled in at home (Fribonrg). See StiisJ^t, 
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rejects the law as a whole. In two cantooB, however, 
— in Ziirich and in Aargau, — the cantonal council can 
in exceptional circumstances order that the law shall 
be voted on in sections. 

In Ziirich the cantonal council has sometimes 
availed itself of this right.' 

In the cantons of Zurich, Aargau, Solothum, Thur- 
gau, and Rural-Basle voting is compulsory, in that 
the constitution authorises the communes to fine the 
electors who stay away.* 

In the canton of Zurich, and only in that canton, 
voting by proxy is permitted. An elector may place 
three voting-papers in the ballot-box — his own and 
those of two friends— provided that he shows their 
elector's card.* But he is not allowed to give in more 
than three voting-papers. The counting takes place 
immediately after the poll is closed, and each com- 
mune forwards a report of the result to the capital of 
the canton. The fate of the law is decided by the 
majority of the electors who have taken part in the 
vote. If the majority vote " Yes," the law is consi- 
dered to be accepted ; if they vote " No," it is rejected. 
In Rural-Basle a law is not considered to he accepted 
unless it is supported by a majority of those voting; 

' StiiBBi, RefertndMm wnd Initialiv im Kaniim Z&rick, p. 3S. 

' [A most interesting accoant of the compalEoiy voting ie given 
by U. Deploige in the Xevue de Bdgique for March iSgj, in an artide 
entitled Le Voie Obligatoirt,] 

' [In Bome of the cantons voting bj proxy is forbidden, nndeT 
various peDalties. In Valais there is a penalty of 50 francs. In 
Mine cantoDS other voting -tickets than (be official ones are recog- 
nised as valid. They are generally printed by one or other of thft 
parties. In St. Oitll M. StiiMi says they must be on white paper, 
and contain the qaestion exactly as it is stated 
paper.] 
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-and secondly, the total number of those voting either 
! way or the other must amount to an absolute 
majority of the registered electors.^ 

The foreign reader will no doubt inquire whether 

ithe citizens of those states which have a compulsory 
referendum are frequently called upon to exercise 

.their legislative powers or not. The following are 
the provisions of some of the cantonal constitutions 
in the matter. In Ziirich, Thui^au, and Aargau the 
popular votings take place twice a year — one in spring, 
on the bills passed during the winter session, and the 
other in autumn, on the bills passed in the summer 
session. In case of need, however, the Great Council 
may order an extraordinary voting. In Rural-Basle 
two votings per annum are fixed as a maximum. In 
Berne, by the terms of the law of 1 869, the vote takes 
place as a rule on the first Sunday in May in each 
year, also at any time that the Great Council may 
order an extraordinary voting,* 

' [This is now altered in the Constitution of iSg2. The reawin is 
famifbed bj M. Deploige when discussing the results of the refer- 
endum in the cantons. Out of 102 taws voted on in the twenty 
years hetween 1S64 and 1SS4, no less than twectj-sis fell through 
altogether hecause a majority of electors did not take part in the 
vote. Between tSSi and 1SS4, out of seventeen laws submitted, nine 
(ailed through lack of attecdance and five were rejected.] 

' [M. Droz, writing in 18(15, ^°^ speakbg of BercG, saja that be 
had been summoned to the polls no less than a dozen times during 
the past year to vote at various elections a&d on federal and can- 
tonal laws. He says he received a dozen laws which he was sup- 
posed to study before voting, but he confesses that, although he is 
accustomed to public business and the wording of such lans, he 
has not always been able to go into the question, and lias often 
voted on the atrength of what he has been told about them. Bee 
La dimacratie en Saitie ei I'initiath'e populaire, p. 464, in the EtutUa 
a portraiti poliliguei.] 
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M, Stiissi, who has written an interesting i 
graph on the referendum in Ziirich, remarks that the 
article of the constitution which limits the number 
of the ordinary votings to two is in reality a dead- 
letter. In 1870 there were three votings — one in 
February, one in April, and the lost in May; in 187 1 
three votings — in January, in June, and in October. 
Between 1870 and 1886 there were thirty-seven 
votings, and only one of these was formally called 
extraordinary. 

The points of difference between the compul- 
sory and optional referendum in practice are as 
follows : — 

(i) Under the compulsory system, as we have 
already seen, the popular voting takes place as 1 
matter of course, whilst under the optional system 
it must be demanded by a certain number of 
electors. 

(2) In all the cantons where the referendum is 
compulsory, the law is accompanied by an explana- 
tory message. 

(3) There is a marked tendency in the cantons 
to make it compulsory for the electors to vote, to 
convert the right into a duty in fact, by imposing 
a fine on those electors who do not put a ballot- 
paper in the box. 

Schaffhausen occupies the unique position of being 
the only canton with the optional referendimi in 
which the electors are obHged to vote, and in which 
there is an explanatory message.' 

' [It has alreadj been pointed out that bj- a conrtitutional amend- 
ment of 1S115 BcbaJTbaaseti has introduced compnlBor; voting. The 
votings take place, however, onlj> onee a. jear. It may be aaefut t« 
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III. The Popular Initiative. 
While the referendum has been on object of great 
interest to jurists and constitutional writers gene- 
rally, the popular initiative, on the contrary, has 
remained almost unnoticed, and has, in fact, been 
the least studied of the Swiss democratic institu- 
tions. It is a curious fact that it should be so, for 
it is a striking innovation, and one that is for more 
important in its consequences than the referendum' 

give here a table of the cantona according as they have adopted the 
gjBtem of optional or compulsory referendum. 

ZiiBiCH Conipulflory, 1S69, 

Bbkbb Compulsory, 1S67. 

LucEBNB Optional, 1S69. 

I Compulsory, 
I Treaties optional. \ 
Optional, 1877. 

Kepreaentative gorernmect, i.e. none. 
1 Compulsory, 1869. 
' i Optional, 1S56. 
Optional, 1S75. 
Compulsory, 1S63. 
I Compulsory, 1S95. 

■ 1 Optional, 1876. 
Optional, 1861 and 1S75. 

\ Compulsory, 1S52 (federal rsferenda 
I before). 

Compulsory, 1 870. 

Compnlaory, 1869. 

Optional, 1S83 and 1892. 
(Optional, :gS5. 
" I Compnlsory (for finance), 1861, 

Compnlsory (for finance), 1852. 
\ Optional, ;879. 

■ I Compnlaory (for finance), [S58. 
Optional, 1879.] 

' 1 only know one profesaorial work on the popular initiative. 
That ia an inaugnral dissenatioo by a doctor of law of Zuiicli. The 
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The principle is an old one. We find that it has 
already been recogniaed for several centimes in the 
cantons with Landsgemeinden, and its essential char- 
acter has hardly changed at all in all those yt 
The form in which it is now exercised and the way 
in which it is organised are of comparatively recent 
date, and it may therefore be termed the latest 
conquest of democracy. 

The reader will remember that Major Dic^ tried 
as early as 1831 to introduce it in St. Gall, but 
without success. From that time the popular initia- 
tive became a prominent feature in the programmes 
of speculative democrats, who advocated it as the 
most effective expression of popular sovereignty. 
Its introduction into the cantonal constitution was 
retarded for some time by the violent opposition 
of the partisans of the representative system, who 
looked upon it as an anarchical institution, and one 
calculated to introduce uncertainty and confusion 
into legislation, and generally overturn the whole 
order of things. The people, on the other hand, 
took a long time to fully grasp the power con- 
ferred by the new right. They understood perfectly 
that the referendum was a defensive weapon against 
the abuse of power by a despotic assembly, but they 
could not realise being called upon to make the laws 
themselves. To reject an unpopular decree of the 
Chambers is right enough, so they argued, but to 
legislate for oneself, no thank you ! Moreover, what 

title is, Dai Volkiiniliativrtchl naci dea Khjceiieriichcit SantonmT- 
faaungen. Zurich, 18S9. [Herr Stiiisi bas written a very iotereBling 
ocoonnt a! the referendum and iniliiitive in the Sviss CBDtons — Dot 
JU/innduia und IniliiiHv vn den Schweuxrkantantn, i^i}^.]. 
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they beard and read about the subject was not 
calculated to rouse tbem to any great pitch of en- 
thusiiism. The initiative was too often compared 
to the right of petition, and not having deriyed 
any particular benefit from this latter right, they 
attached very little importance to the former. 

The comparison which is often made even at 
the present day between the popular initiative and 
the right of petition is nevertheless radically false. 
According to M. Keller, there are four points of 
difference between the two institutions. 

(i) A demand by initiative is a proposition made 
to the people as the supreme legislative power. A 
petition is a request which may be addressed to 
any official body. 

(2) A demand by initiative must be supported by 
a certain definite number of signatures given by 
citizens who are in full possession of their political 
rights. A petition may be presented by one person 
only, and he need not necessarily be an elector, and 
may even be a foreigner. 

(3) A demand by initiative is always concerned 
with some question of legislation, either the making 
of a new law or the repeal of one already in force.. 
Petitions may be presented on any subject. 

(4) The representative assembly is not free to deal 
with an initiative demand as it pleases. It may 
examine the demand, discuss and criticise it, but 
in the end it must go to the electorate. The fate 
of a petition rests entirely in the hands of the 
Chamber.' 

' [Tha difference has been nell stAted.bj Mr. Lowell, who sbts : 
*' A petition ia merelj a Buggeation made to the li«^^atuie,.vbtob' 
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It b also quitfi as misleading to draw comparisons 
between the optional referendum and the popular 
initiative, as was once done by a speaker in the 
National Council " There is no great difference be- 
tween these two institutions " he said, " for they both 
give to a certain number of electors the right of 
provoking a popular vote on a legislative measure." 
This deputy was wrong. The initiative has merely 
a superficial resemblance to the optional referendum 
for the following reasons : — 

(i) By the right of initiative the electors can pro- 
pose a new law, or demand the repeal of a law tn 
exLBtence. By the optional referendum they only 
have the right of making an appeal to the people 
on the Hubjecl of a bill which has not yet become 
law. 

(2) A demand by initiative may be made at my 
time ; a demand for the referendum must be mado 
within a certain time fixed by law.^ 

ma; act upon it or not as il 
without regard to the opini 
its wishes" {op. dt., p. 280). 

H. Beraej pomts oat that the initiatiTe is the right of pToroking 
a decision of the sovereign, the refeiendnm the right of latifjing' 
the decision of an aothoritj. ] 

' [Two other features may be pointed out ; — 

(1) That the people in tlie case of a refereudom are part of the 
ordinary procedure ; their assent, tacit or expresa, is a necesaarr 
part of the constitntional machinery. The demand by initiative is 
not part of the ordinary procednre, bat an exceptional oconrrence. 

{l) The initiative renders the optional referendum practically nse- 
lesB, becanee it can do all the optional referendum can do and more. 
It is only liiuited by the fact that nothing may be proposed which 
contravenes the Federal Constitution. By its means a law can ba 
repeated once It has come into force ; it is honnd to no Hied time 
In mailing its adverse deci>ian known as in the case of the refer- 
endum. It may act at any time, and call in question 
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rThe popular initiative is, tlierefore, quite distinct 
from the other political institutions of Switzerland. 
From the legal point of view, tte introduction of 
the popular initiative makes democracy enter upon 
a new phase. The result of the referendum was to 
establish a perfect equality between the two factors 
of legislation, the parliament and the electoral body. 
Neither of them could do anything without the other. 
No bill could be drawn up without the intervention 
of the Chamber, no law could come into force with- 

■ out the express or tacit assent of the people. The 
Chamber and the people were on the same footing, 
and both took an equal share in the work of legisla- 
tion, the former by means of its right of initiative, 
the latter by its right of approval. The introduction 
of the popular initiative has disturbed this equili- 
brium and displaced the centre of political gravity. 
The Chamber has been forced to share with the elec- 
tors its right of proposing the laws. It has ceased to 
be an indispensable part of the legislative machine. 
The people can from henceforward legislate without 
it, in spite of it, and against it. In all the cantons 
where it exists, the popular initiative has either 
accompanied, or more often followed the referendum, 
as a natural and Inevitable consequence of the latter, 
itfl necessary complement, in fact.' We have already 
seen that when the referendum says No, it does not 
create, it destroys. The popular will has, therefore, 

which are withdrawn from the referendum beoaase they are urgent, 
not general in character, or because tliej belong excluaivelj to the 
Great ConnciL] 

' Except in the cantons of Vaiid and Aargau, where, aa a mather 
of fact, It has hardlj ever been used. Of. Chateianat, Die ichviti- 
leriiche J}aaokralie, p. 5. 
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no means of positive expression. Nevertheless, among' 
the mass of electors who reject a law, there must be 
some who are not merely habitual malcontents. There 
must be men who know what they want, and who 
have a clear idea of the changes which ought to be 
brought about, and the evils to be remedied. The 
course of events is somewhat as follows. These men, 
or their representatives, are treated with indifferenee 
by a transitory parliamentary majority. They petition 
and express their wishes both in speeches and in 
writings, and all to no effect. The majority in the 
Chamber have already formed their opinion, and are 
not to be moved from the position they have taken 
up. After encountering defeat in the Chamber, the 
opposition then turn to the nation, and, by working 
upon the electorate, are finally successful in getting 
the law rejected. 

They soon become desirous of doing more than 
this, however, and are fired with the ambition to 
triumph by means of the people, and that in spite 
of and in opposition to parhament. Once the idea 
takes shape, the result is the initiative. 

The initiative figured for a long time in the pro- 
grammes of certain speculative thinkers, but it would 
never have taken form and become law if the referen- 
dum had not already existed, and was found to be so 
imperfect a means of expressing the popular will that 
it required supplementing. 

In order to make a systematic study of the popular 
initiative as it is organised in the Swiss cantons where 
there is no Landsgemeinde, we shall have to ask, 
firstly, by whom is the initiative organised ? secondly, 
what subjects come within its range ? thirdly, in what 
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form must the popular proposals be made ? fourthly, 
what are the rights of the Chamber with respect to 
the demand ? and, lastly, what is the final result of a 
demand ? 

I. The right of initiative may be exercised by any 
active citizen who can induce a certain number of 
electors to sign their names to his demand. This 
number varies in the different cantons.^ It is fixed 
at 1000 in the cantons of Zug, Basle-City, and 
Sohaffhausen, at 1500 in Rural-Basle, at 2000 in 
Sehwyz and Solothuru, at 2500 in Geneva and in 
Thurgau, at 3000 in Neuchatel, at 400a in St. Gall, 
at 5000 in Ziirich, Aargau, and in the Grisons,^ and 
at 5ooo in the canton of Vaud.^ In the canton of 
Ziirich. and in that canton alone, does the constitu- 

' [Only three caotODS <\o not poesess the ioitiatiTe in ordinary 
leg! slat ion— Laoernc, Fribourg, and Valais.] 

' [Tbe Orisons has now reduced the number to 300a Ticino and 
Berne have also adopted the principle, and tbe number is fised at 
5000 in the case of Ticino and 12,000 in tho case of Berne.] 

' Id the canton of Nenchfitel every elector wbo signs a demand 
must do so in person, giving his Christian name, sumaTne, address, 
age, and profession (Law of igth November 1895 on tbu exercise 
of the right of initiative, Art. 2). In the canton of Vaud every 
demand to submit a proposition to tho vote of the comnunal 
assemblies must be placed in the cantonal cbancerv before being 
sent round. Anj signatures collected before this formalit; is com- 
plied with ore null and void (Law of the i6th September iSSs on 
the exercise of political rights. Art;. 65). 

[In Basle-City, Ticino, Vaud, Aargau, and Geneva the person 
who signs mnat do so personally. Various penalties are imposed 
bj these cantons it a man should sign for another or sign more 
than one sheet. In Vaud the offender is deprived of his political 
rights for two years. In Ticino he is deprived of Ida political 
Tights altogether. In Zurich there is a flne of eighty francs. 

A period is appointed in every caee after which the sigiistnres 
cease to be valid. In Ziirich and Thui^u they aie good for six 
months, in the Grisona and Neacbatel tor a year. In Aargau it 
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tion recogDue both the indiTidii^ iiri liie fsoiDuisiiw 
initiatiye. A fi^imanA signed by a m^ fAaetar is 
treated in the same mmnrtgur ^b a ^^^tt*"^*^ fjgnffMJ }jy 
Sooo, the moment it obtains the Buppurl of a tfaiid 
of the membeiB of the cairtmial comudL^ 



IL The eleotorB are entitldd to make me of die 
initiative : 

(i) To propose a new law except in the half-emtoKi 
of Rund-Basle. 

(2) To demand the repeal or modificadan of a 
law in force, exo^ in th^ canton of SchaflSmseo: 
In the Giisons and St Gall the rerisian of a law 
may not be demanded imleBB it has been in ioErce 



i« iorbidddn to collect the mgnatureB bj going from tonm to 
Tbe duxuuid has to be given up to the msyor of the oamniiiDe^ mnd 
for a week he has to be preeent at a oertain hour in caw aaj ooa 
•booldwisfa to sign. 

In Ticino, as soon as the demand has three agnatmes, it has to he 
given in to the state chancery, who publish it in the Gazette. The 
lists to be signed are placed in the communal chanowy, and can 
be signed during the following week between nine and five, and 
also on Sundaj. An official is there to witness the agnatnres. If 
signed in any other way, all signatures have to be witnessed bj 
a notary or the president of the commune. See Stussi, op, ciL^ 
pp. 120-22.] 

^ [Id 1S93 it was proposed that if 500 citizens sign a demand for 
a law, the council should send it to the communal assemblies when 
the next periodical vote was taken. If the demand were then sup- 
ported by 5000 people, it should be treated as a demand by 5000 
citizens, and be considered by the council and treated as an 
ordinary initiative demand. It was not adopted. In Zurich the 
electors can meet together in a communal assembly and there and 
then state how many of them support the demand, instead of 
writing their names on the paper when it is brought round to them. 
In Zurich it is also open to any official body to make a demand by 
initiative, but such a demand requires the support of a third of the 
oounoil. So that in Zurich the initiative is formally recognisedas be- 
hnfflng to a single Individual^ a corporate body, and 5000 citizens.*] 
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a certain time — two years in the Grisons and three 
years in St. Gall, 

(3) To propose a decree or legislative resolution, 
except in the cantons of Sehwyz, Aat^au, and Schaff- 
haitsen. By the terms of the Constitution of Rural- 
Basle decrees emanating from the popular initiative 
must be decrees of genera! import. In the Grisons 
no initiative demand is valid which proposes the 
repeal of a decree which has been declared ui^ent 
by the Great CounciL' 

III, A demand by popular initiative may take two 
forms: it may either be a su^estion in general terms, 
or a bill or decree with all the details filled in. This 
latter form is known as the " formulated initiative." 
The majority of the cantonal constitutions do not make 
this distinction. They do not expressly exclude the 
formulated initiative, but they seem only to recognise 
the proposal in general terms (die blose Aitregung). 
The only constitutions that formally mention the two 
are Zlirich, Solothum, St. Gall, and Geneva.^ 

' [In Thurgau the popular initiative can only be exercised on 
the subject of a new decree, not tbe alteration of one already iu 
force; and in Zurich, St. GaU. OencTa, and Ticiuo on all decrees 
whioh are not placed within tho eiclusive province of the Great 
CouncU bj the conBtitntion.] 

' [Berne, Schafibaugen, the Grisons, Basla-City, and Ticino ei- 
presslj recognise the two forms, bringing the number up to eight and 
a half. In Neucli&tel it is doubtful whether the formulated initiative 
is recognised or not. The phrase is, " Droit depropoieTav Qra'ul Cbn- 
>eil Vadoplion, I'dahoratian . . . d'tiTie lai ou d'un dtcret," Aargau, 
Kural-Basle, and Schwje do not admit tbe possibility of the formu- 
lated initiative. Tbe (JonstitutioD of Vaud directs that if the popular 
proposal be so drafted that tbe answer to it must be either Yes or 
No, then it is submitted to the people as it stands. It it is more com- 
r plicated, the Great Couucil drafts tbe alteration or new law required.] 
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The demaad, whateTer its fonn. most be addressed 
to the ordin&r; l^;isIiitiTe assembly of the cantmi 
(Great Council or Cantonal Council).' In the can- 
tons of Ziirich, Solothum, Aargau. Zug, and Genera, 
a statement as to the motives of the demand must be 
huided in at the same time as the demand itsel£* 

TV. To determine between the rights and dnUes of 
the Chamber when & demand for the popular initia- 
tive is backed by the requisite number of signatures, 
we most first distinguish between demands preferred 
in general terms and bills expounded in detail by their 
authors. 

(a) Demands in general terms. — ^Three systems are 
inTc^ne. 

(1) In the cantons of Schaffhauseu and Thurgau 
the Great Council immediately drafts the bill required 
by those who sign the demand.' 

(2) In Rural-Basle, in the Grisons, and in Vaud, 
the demand is at once submitted to the vote of the 
people, and they decide whether the Great Council 
shall consider the proposal or not. If the majority of 
the electors decide against the proposal, it is simply 
dropped. If, on the other hand, the people approve 
its tenor, the Great Council proceeds to dra^ the 
bill or resolution demanded.* 

(3) In the other cantons the Great Council first of 

' Thedemaodu sometimes Addressed to the government (ConDofl. 
of State), which tbeo tnuismits it to the Chamber. 

' [Also in St. Gall.] 

' [In Ticino, also, the Conncil have to draft the law in the aenM 
demanded, bat it can make a coanter-proposal. In SchaffhaoBeai, 
too, the Great Council has the same right.] 

< [iiao in Schw;z and St. GalL} 
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all examines and discusses tlie demand.* Then, if it 
approves it, it drafts the law. If not, it submits the 
demand to the people, and they decide whether it 
shall be carried into effect or not. If the answer be 
negative, the demand is laid aside ; but if it is in the 
affirmative, the Great Council is bound to draw up 
the bill which it had previously declined to draft 
before consulting the people. 

(b) Demands -made in the form of bills already 
drafted. — Where the formulated initiative exists, the 
biU drafted by a group of electors must remain 
intact. The Chamber cannot alter it in any way. It 
has merely the right of presenting a counter-proposal 
if it does not approve of the contents or the form of 
the popular proposal.'^ 

It should be clearly understood that, whatever the 
form chosen by the electors, theu- demand is in reality 
a proposal made to the people. The preliminary 
examination by the Great Council constitutes part of 
the machinery of the popular initiative at present, 
but this examination is by no means essential. Even 
when the Chamber drafts the law itself, it merely 

' In Ziirich the author oj a demand may come and defend hU 
proposal in person before the cantonal conncil, if he obtain the 
support ot a third of the deputies, or if twontj-five of them consent 
to bis being present. 

' [In Berne the Great Council is eipresely commanded Co state 
its views, be the; favourable or unfavourable, with regard to the 
law, but has no right of presenting a counter-proposal. The 
counter- proposal may take the form of a recommendation that the 
popular proposal be rejected, or may be merely an improved draft. 

In Zurich, if the demand is made in the form of a bill, the 
council ma; decide by a resolution that the author may take part in 
the debate ao the clauses of the bilL The commiBsi on whose duty it 

to consider the bill and report on it to the house can always si 
■ tile author to explain his meaning should It desire to do ao.] 



^H II to consider 
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occupies the position of a drafting committee, and it 
could be replaced by any assembly of jurists. Again, 
when tbe popular proposal is already drafted, the 
Chamber is little more than a registration depart- 
ment. It receives and forwards to the people tbe 
written and printed documents addressed to them. 
The right given it by the constitution to present a 
counter-proposal is a privilege which is shared witJi 
others. Any new group of citizens, provided they are 
sufficiently numerous, can, in virtue of their right 
of initiative, draw up amendments to the proposals 
of the first group, and present them to the people at 
the same time. 

V. As the initiative demand is essentially a pro- 
posal made by a certain number of electors to the 
whole body of active citizens, any proposal emanftting 
from the popular initiative is necessarily submitted 
to the popular vote for acceptance or rejection. It 
is equally true of bills presented in their final shape 
as of those which are made in the form of general 
su^estions and which are drafted by the Great 
Council It is also true of all the cantons, whether 
their form of referendum be compulsory or optionaL' 

As a result, every elector receives the text of the 
bill and also the text of the counter-proposal of the 
Chamber. In certain cantons the bUl is accompanied 
by an explanatory message, which is a summary of 
the arguments given by the authors of the demand.* 

• [Id Nencbitel, if the Great Council accept the proposal pure- 
men* ei limjiltment. it is treated as an ordinary law, and subject to 
the optioQal referendum.] 

* [This ii the case in Zurich and Solothnrn. In Solothnm it ia 
eipreaslj stated that the a^Dments in favour of the law given by 
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If the Chamber presents a counter-proposal, it natu- 
rally has the right of attaching an explanation of its 
own attitude.' 

The popular initiative has not been made use of 
frequently enough for us to criticise it by the Kght 
of experience. It is interesting, however, to read 
the views of M. Stussi, a democrat of Zurich, who 
comments on the result of the popular initiative." 
He considers that the actual organisation of the ini- 
tiative is defective in two respects : 

(r) "The author of a demand can only appeal 

the iniliants Bhall be sent round to eTer; citizen at the expense oE 
the state.] 

' [In ScbafFbsnsen and Ticico the method of voting on the two 
proposals is interesting, 

Jn Ticino, if the demand is made as a, complete bill, and the 
council makes a cooDter-piopoEal, the two axe voted on at the same 
time. Then there is a second voting, at which Che proposal that has 
received the lai^est nnmber of votes is submitted alone, the question 
being, "Do you accept this proposal or not?" The alternative is 
the iloftii quo. In SchaShausen the counter- proposal of the Great 
Council is voted on first. If this is negatived, then the popular 
proposal is submitted to the electorate. 

In Zurich, Berne, Rural-Basle, Solothnrn, the Orisons. Citj-Basle, 
Ticino, SchaShauaen. Thnrgau, Vaud, and Neochitel various time 
limits are fixed during which the Great Council most discuss the 
demand and resolve on its course. In Solothum and Tbargau the 
matter must be submitted to the people vrithin two months, in 
the Grisons within a ;ear and a half. Other caotons Ox periods 
between these two. In Vaud the Great Council has to be sum- 
moned at once in extraordinary session.] 

' [The results of the initiative in Zurich are interestiog. The 
right was introduced in 1869, and first made use of in 1871. Be- 
tneen 1871 and 1893 there were twenty-one demands by initiative. 
The result has been summariEed by Mr. Lowell. He points out that 
the net result of twenty-four years of the initiative has been the 
adoption of two laws of doubtful value. One of them established a 
house of correction for tramps, and the other abolished compnlsory 
Tacclnation. See pp. 285-87-] 
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to the electors known to himself and his friends. 
In this narrow circle it is necessary to bring every 
influence to bear to collect the necessary signa- 
tures. Party interests are appealed to, personal 
persuasion is tried, friends are asked to prove their 
friendship, the case is pleaded before the ladies, and, 
as a last resort, they are asked to sign for their 
husbands or sons. People who refuse to sign ara 
worried to such an extent tliat they sign for the sake 
of peace. As a rule, they hardly know the contents 
of the paper to which they affix their signature. 
Is legislation by the people worthy of the name, 
when the exercise of the right of initiative becomes 
the monopoly of such privileged persons as have the 
money, the leisure, or the taste for intrigue ? Is 
there anything in it calculated to educate the people 
poHtically 1 " 

(z) " The popular bill, if it be accepted by the 
electorate, becomes part of our code, without any 
modification or amendment being possible. This is 
an extraordinary proceeding when one thinks of it.' 
When a department of the Council of State ' sees fit 
to propose a law, it consults experts first of all ; then 
the bill is prepared, after mature consideration, by 
competent men. It is sent to the Council of State, 
and goes through successive readings. Then the 
proposals of the Council of State are sent to a com- 
mission of the cantonal council, which can introduce 
amendments. A public discussion follows, in which 
the matter is thoroughly debated from different points 
of view in the cantonal council ; and, finally, a special 
committee revises the bill for the last time, and cor- 
' A ministerial departmeDt. 
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recta faults or obscurities in the draft. None of these 
precautions are taken when a bill is brought forward 
by the popular initiative. It is impossible that a few 
individuals unfamihar with legislation and adminis- 
tration can succeed at once in drawing up a satis- 
factory law. Perhaps it might bo said, ' If this is 
true, the remedy is to abolish the formulated initia- 
tive and restrict the right of the people to pre- 
senting general propositions.' I do not consider that 
this would be advisable. A mere proposal does not 
deserve the honour of a popular vote. 

" The individual who wishes to be a legislator ought 
to know exactly what he wants, and also the form in 
which his ideas ought to be embodied — how they lit 
in with the system of laws already in force, and what 
changes would be produced were his proposal adopted. 
It is quite ridiculous to call upon the people to vote on 
a vague formula whose significance and scope there is 
no means of ascertaining." 

After having thus criticised the actual system, M. 
Stiissi mentions with approval a scheme drawn up by 
the Griithverein of Ziirich several years ago bearing 
on the exercise of the popular initiative. The following 
aro the main outlines of the scheme : — 

"When a citizen shall make a proposal to the 
cantonal council, the proposition shall be imme- 
diately published in the FeuiUe officielle, with an 
invitation to all the electors to make amend- 
ments and communicate them to the office of the 
cantonal council within a month. The author of the 
demand shall be informed as to the amendments 
sent in, 

"A special commission of the cantonal council 
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shall discuss the amendments within two months, 
with the assistance of the author of the demand. 

" An additional two months shall be granted to the 
author to allow him to decide whether he will still 
maintain his proposition, either in its original or 
amended form ; and if he shall decide to do so, he 
shall send it to the cantonal council, accompanied 
by a statement as to the motives which actuated 
him. 

"The proposal shall be discussed at latest in the 
second ordinary session of the council held after the 
demand has been received. 

" If the proposal is supported by one-third of the 
members of the cantonal council, the author has 
the right to demand that it should be submitted 
to the people on the occasion of the next populM 
vote.1 

" If sooo electors support it, it shall be submitted 
to a second vote for definite acceptance." 
, When the proposal was brought forward it was 
attacked with so much bitterness that the authors 
did not even succeed in obtaining the 5000 sig- 
natures required by the Constitution of Ziirich to 
enable them to submit it by initiative demand to the 



' "All the dilEcnlties of the existing Bjstem with regard 
collection of tbe 5000 aignatarea are got rid of b; this pteliminarf 
plebiscite," says U, Stiissi. "In the proposal of the OriitliTereJn 
tbe proposal of one elector is brooght before all the citizens, its 
supporters have time to think, aad are not forced to declare them- 
selvei. All the measures now laken against false signatures woald 
become oscless, as obviousl}' only electors could vote for or against 
the bill." 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RESULTS 
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In the ftrst chapter we summed up the ai^iments 
which were formerly adduced both for and against 
the introduction of the referendum. We described 
the fears of its opposers and the hopes of its sup- 
porters. Now that the referendum has been in force 
a certain number of years, we should like to know 
how far the apprehensions of the one or the confi- 
dence of the other were exaggerated, and whether 
the future has justified those who fought against 
legislation by the people ot those who guided it to 
victory. These questions arc, however, so difficult 
and complicated that I cannot pretend to give any 
decided answer one way or the other. To give a 
scientific judgment on the results of the referendum, 
it would be necessary to have an intimate knowledge 
of the history of twenty different states, their tradi- 
tions, their needs, the character of the inhabitants, 
the impressionable nature of the electors generally, 
the organisation of parties, the action of the press, 
the influence of the authorities, the contents and 
defects of the laws which have been submitted to 
the people, and the circumstances which called them 
forth. Such historical, psychological, social, adminis- 
trative, and judicial studies are an indispensable 
preliminary to a true estimate of the referendum ; 
but where is the man who has made them ? In 
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laj optDwn, those democtstic £uiaties who blindly 
do obeuance to " His Majestj the Popular Will " 
fts DO courtier ever bowed down before an oriental 
potentate, only make themaelres ridicolons. Neidier 
do I sympa^use with those who oondenm demo- 
cratic institutions without examination, or after a 
merely superficial on& It is, however, doubtfoi 
whether the time has arrived for us definitely to 
pronounce judgment. Switzerland has only just 
begun her experience of direct le^slation. We must 
leave her at present to experiment, to develop and 
perfect her institutions, which are rudimentary and 
incomplete as yet. We must give the masses time 
to become familiar with the new machinery of govem- 
menL Some time must still elapse before we can 
actually approve or condemn the system. 

In writing these chapters on the results of the 
referendum, my sole aim is to fiuTiish some data for 
criticism, which are, to my regret, only too incom- 
plete. With this end in view, I propose to describe, 
first of all, the principal legislative votes which have 
taken place in the Confederation and in the cantons, 
and then I shall quote some of the most interesting 
criticiHrns of the Swiss themselves on the referendum. 
Now and again it will be necessary to comment on 
certain laws and the results of votes, and where this 
is done, it is always based on information obtained 
from good authorities. Exaggeration in these ques- 
tions is, however, easy, for almost everything is rela- 
tive, and therefore, in spite of all precautions, it is 
quite possible that my views may be erroneous and 
inexact. If this is so, I am ready to correct them, 
and shall thank those beforehand who will have the 
kindness to set mo right. 
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I. The Principal Votings on Federal and 
Cantonal Laws. 

The foregoing table gives the title of the federal 
laws which have been submitted to the people, the 
date of the vote, the number of signatures col- 
lected for the referendum demand, and the result 
of the poll. Between 1874 and 1891 the Federal 
Assembly has passed about one hundred and lifty 
laws and resolutions of universal application. Moat 
of these legislative decrees have come into force with 
the tacit consent of the people ; nineteen have, how- 
ever, been submitted to the referendum on the de- 
mand of larger or smaller groups of electors. Out 
of this nuuiber thirteen have been rejected and six 
accepted. 

Besides these legislative referendums, there have 
been eight compulsory votings on partial revisions of 
the constitutions, so that the people have pronounced 
on twenty-seven laws in aU.^ 

Before a referendum can take place 30,000 signa- 
tures must be collected. The reader will see, on 
consulting the third column of the list, that the 

' [The figures np to Febroacy T898 are as follows :— There 
have been two hundred and eight laws which might liave been 
voted on; tweatj-six bave been eabmitted to the people upon 
'deraand, of which aevcnteen have been rejected and nine ac- 
cepted. There have been thirteen compulsory votings, by which 
live of the laws were rejected and eight accepted. In addition 
to theE<e there have been three compulsory votings on initiative 
demands ; one of the proposals was accepted and two were rejected. 
The people have, therefore, decided the fate of forty-two laws 
altogether. Between :S9i and February 1S98 there have been 
fonitsen votings and Bve laws accepted. — Refenndvmi Taftl.\ 
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number of signatures is no certain indication of the 
result of the vote. Some laws have been accepted 
when there has been an immense petition against 
them; others have been rejected when the number 
of signatures demanding the referendum has been in- 
considerable. The fourth and fifth columns contain 
the numbers of the electors who have respectively 
accepted and rejected the laws. The total number 
of citizens who have taken part in each vote will be 
obtained by adding the Ayes and Noes together. In 
comparing this number with that of the registered 
electors, which is now about 650,000,' it will be 
that there is a considerable discrepancy. It would 
seem that scarcely half the electors go to the polls. 

According to the statistics published in 1879 by 
M.Chatelanat, 6 1 per cent, of the electors on an average 
took part in the federal vote during the first five years 
after the referendum came into force. It will be seen 
that the percentile of those who stay away has not 
grown much less since that time.^ 

' [According to the statistics given in the Slatatiieket JahrbueK 
da- ScKw^z for 1896, the registered electors nnmber 709,788, and 
are divided as follows: Zurich, 92,783; Beroe, 120,673; Lncerne, 
34,034,; LIri,449S; Schwyi, 12,891 ; Ohwald, 3824 ; Nidwald, 2877 
QlEirus, S333 ; Zng, 6207 ; Fcibourg, 29,882 ; Solothnrn, 2 
Baale-Citj, 15,407 ; Knral-Basle, 13,272 ; Scliafrhauaen, 7993 
Appenzell (Outer Rhodes), 12,214 i Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), 3005 
St. Gall, 51,695 ; Orisons, 22,599 1 Aargau, 43,145 ; Thiirgau,:24,i43 
Ticino, 37,792; Vaud, 64,000; Valaie, 27,744; Nenchatel, 27,256 
Gieneva, 21,634.] 

' According to the statistics given in the Slatiitiackei Jahrbach, 
1896, It will be Been that between 1S79 and 1S91 the averse 
niimber who went to the pollB was 58.5 per cent., and that between 
1891 and 1895 it has fallen to 53.9. In the case of the initiatiTe 
demand with regard to the disposal of the sorplus from the custom 
duties, the percentage rose as high aa 71.9 per cent. It fell 1 
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M. Chatelanat also remarked that the chief oppo- 
sition always came from the same cantons. This 
conclusion, arrived at in 1879, has remained true 
for subsequent votes. The states which exhibit the 
most striking tendency to reject laws are : Appenzell 
(Iimer Rhodes), Uri, Valais, Fribourg, Unterwalden. 
Then follow Vaud, Schwyz, Lucerne, and Zug. On 
the other hand, SchaEEhausen, Zurich, Basle, Thur- 
gau, and Glanis are the most inclined to vote 
"Yes."! 

It is important that the reader should notice this, 
in order that he may not attach an exa^erated im- 
portance to the reasons which may seem to have con- 
tributed to the rejection of any particular law. It is 
clear that the leaders of the opposition will not invoke 
the referendum against laws which are irreproachable 
in tenor, because they themselves will lose in the 
end both in reputation and prestige. It is, however, 
none the less true that a law which is merely unob- 
jectionable, or does not rise above the level of medio- 
crity, will be judged more or less severely according 
as it comes before electors who share or oppose 
the political opinions of the parliamentary majority. 
The majority of the Federal Assembly is composed 
of Grermans, Centralists, and Free-thinkers. It is not 
astonishing that a prejudice against federal laws 
should exist among those groups in the nation who 
are opposed to one or other of the three character- 
istics of the majority; nor is it surprising that the 

as 43.5 per cent, in the case of the constitutional amendment on 
small industries. In the three votes in October r!f96, 56.3 per cent, 
took part.] 

' [The figures of the voting of October 1896, given in the Statii- 
tUnhei Jahrbuch for 1S96, still bear this out (p. 295).] 
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Romance cantons, which dread the excessive influence 
of the great Genuan cantons, should oppose any 
new encroachment by the Confederation, or that the 
Catholic cantons, which were the victims of a factious 
cotdition in 1874, should take their revenge when 
they find an opportunity, or that the inhabitants of 
the small primitive cantons, who retain an excessive 
love of independence, should show a dislike to inno- 
vations which attack their secular institutions, and 
object to laws which restrict their liberties, disturb 
their habits, and make Ufe more complicated. To 
estimate the real influence of these prejudices, whicH 
are always at work in the different groups in different 
parts of the country, and to attempt to fathom the 
exact degree to which these three or four hundred 
thousand minds have been a&ected by a priori aigu- 
ment, is an impossible task. The reader should, 
however, never lose sight of the fact that the im- 
perfections of the laws we are going to examine 
have not been the only factor in determining their 
fate at the hands of the people. 

The first law which had to face the popular vote 
after the introduction of the federal referendum was 
a law on marriage and the dvil rite, of the 24th of De- 
cember 1874. By the terms of this law, "the civil rite 
and the custody of the registers which refer to it are 
a matter for the civil authorities throughout the whole 
territory of the Confederation, The officers who per- 
form the civil rite must be laymen, and are the 
persons competent to make entries of the civil rite 
in the registers" (Art i). Before 1874 the regis- 
ters were kept by the clergy in the majority of the' 
cantons. 
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" No conditions in restraint of marriage may be im- 
posed founded on differences of creed or the poverty 
of one or other of the parties" (Art. 25). Before 
this, the Church on one side, and the cantonal and 
communal authorities on the other, restricted the 
right of marriage — the Church prohibiting mixed 
marriages, the communes the marriage of paupers, 
with the aim of preventing the propagation of pauper 
families whom they would have to support. 

"A religious ceremony cannot take place until 
after the legal celebration of marriage by the civil 
official, and upon the presentation of the certificate 
of marriage " (Art. 40). " A fine not exceeding 300 
francs shall be imposed upon all clerics who act con- 
trary to the dispositions of Article 40. In the ease of 
a second offence the fine is doubled." 

In paragraph 5, after enumerating a certfiiii num,- 
ber of reasons which form sufficient grounds for a 
divorce, the law continues: " If none of these grounds 
for divorce exist, and nevertheless the circumstances 
are such that the conjugal relations are severely 
strained, the court may give judgment for either a 
divorce or a separation." " A separation cannot be 
effected for longer than two years. If no recon- 
cihation takes place between husband and wife during 
that time, a divorce may again be sued for, and the 
court may then freely give judgment according to its 
convictions " (Art. 47). 

This law was the inauguration of the policy of cen- 
tralisation and secularisation which was foreshadowed 
in the Federal Constitution of 1874. It encountered 
a great deal of opposition in Parliament, especially 
the clauses relating to marriage and divorce. When 
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it was finally passed, 106,560 electors, Catholics and 

conservative Protestants, signed a demand for a refer- 
endum. The opposition were defeated in their cam- 
paign, and the law was accepted by the people by a 
small majority. The Catholic writers regard this 
first law as one of the most mischievous results of 
tlie referendum. " The effect of this unfortunate 
law," says M, Ernst, " has been to confer upon Switzer- 
land the doubtful honour of heading the European 
divorce statistics." ^ 

M. Ernest Naville, an eminent Protestant, whose 
labours in philosophy reflect lustre on his country, is 
also among those who deplore the result of this first 
popular vote. He explains the favourable majority 
aa follows : " We have in Switzerland a law on mar- 
riage and divorce which has an Injurious effect on 
family life, and this law has been ratified by a plebi- 
scite. At the same time it is probable that if it had 
been submitted alone to the popular vote, it would 
have been rejected. To think otherwise would be to 
do the Swiss people an injustice. The fact was that 
the proposals with regard to marrii^e and divorce 
were contained in the same law as other clauses 
relating to the civil ceremony for which the need 
was obvious. It was necessary, however, to adopt or 
reject the whole, and it is my firm conviction that a 
great many citizens who voted Yes for the law as it 
stood did so reluctantly, and would have voted No 

' Emst, Die VoUcsreekU im Eiilgaibiiac?iai Bunde, in the MatuU 
Soim, 1883-84, p. 399. "It is only fair to saj," wrote a. Protes- 
tant pastor, "tbst in the Catholic cantons the percentage of divorce 
is Hmaller than in the Protestant states. This fact is eaally ander- 
etood by any one who knows the natnre of the Catholic creed " 
(MarsaDChe, Cot^Mdration Hdv&ique, Paris, 1891, p. 205). 
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on the question of marriage if it had been submitted 



On the same day that the people accepted the law 
on marriage they rejected a law relating to the right 
of the Swiss citizens to the franchise. Before 1874 
the cantons were sovereign in this matter, and each 
of them determined the grounds on which its citi- 
zens might be deprived of their pohtical rights. The 
result was a great diversity in the laws, especially in 
the matter of the franchise of bankrupts and paupers. 
These two classes of citizens were treated much more 
favourably in the Romance cantons than in the Ger- 
man cantons. The new Constitution of 1874 autho- 
rised the Chambers to reduce the laws on the franchise 
to uniformity. Accordingly they at once proceeded 
to draft an electoral law. This law was rejected by 
the people on the 23rd of May 1S75. It was pre- 
sented (^ain at a later date, and this time was not 
only rejected, but rejected by a much lai^er majority. 
This repeated refusal has left the cantons in enjoy- 
ment of their ancient independence, and the franchise 
is still regulated by each canton according to its own 
will and pleasure. 

It would be somewhat difficult to say why the 
people pronounced agamst the law of the 18th of 
September 1875 on the issue and repayment of 
bank notes. I asked a member of the National 
Council about it, and he told me that the experts 
did not agree. Some wished that the issue should 
be absolutely unrestricted, others wished for a mono- 

' B. Naville, A pnpoi du Rtfertadum in the RepriietUaiion jiropor* 
tionadU, Ti. p. 5S, Bra!<BeIa, 1SS7. 
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poly. The bulk of the electors, however, had no 
opinion one Tray or the other. They were in th^ 
same position as the Ephesians mentioned in the 
19th chapter of the Acta of the Apostles, " The 
assembly was confused ; and the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together," A new law on 
the subject which placed the banks of issue under 
the control of the Confederation came into force in 
1881, and it does not seem to have oociu:red to any 
one to demand a referendum on this occasion. A 
short time before, on the 31st of October 1880, 
the people had pronounced against the demand for 
a constitutional revision the aim of which was to 
create a monopoly of issuing bank notes in favour 
of the Confederation. The proposal was started by 
means of the popular initiative, but was rejected 
finally by tho enormous iimjority of 139,027 votes. 
Ten years later, on the i8th of October 1891, the 
question came before the people again, and this time 
they gave a quite different verdict, for by 228,286 
votes to 150,268 they bestowed the monopoly of 
bank notes on the Confederation.^ 

The two federal laws on the subject of the tax 
on exemption from, military service of the 23rd of 
December 1875 and the 37th of March 1877 imposed 

' The queBtion now is whether the monopolf shall be gireo to 
a state hank, or whether it shall be exercised by a, national bank 
created by the isaae of shares and having an independent adminis- 
tratioD. The new oonstitutional provision leaves the way open lor 
either to be established. In whatever way the matter is S.nall]' 
settled there will be another demand for the referendum. [The 
proposal took (he form of a state bank, and the law was voted 
dotrn In February iSg;.] 
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im annual tax on every Swiss citizen capable of bear- 
ing arms who did not personally perform his military 
service. The tax was graduated according to the in- 
come of those liable. In estimating the income of 
the person exempted, the fortune he would inherit 
from his parents or other relatives was taken into 
account. It had always been possible for the cantons 
to levy this tax, but only some of them had done so. 
The federal law therefore appeared in the disagreeable 
light of a fiscal law imposing a new tax on a largo 
number of citizens. A third edition of the law (38th 
June 1878) at last escaped the referenduuL "It 
seems to me," wrote M. Naville, " that this result was 
due not so much to the modifications introduced into 
the original bill as to the indifference of the people, 
who felt that the matter must be settled," ^ 

By this law every Swiss who, from any reason, fails 
to perform his service is obliged to pay an annual 
tax. This tax comprises, firstly, a capitation tax of 
six francs ; and secondly, a further tax of one franc 
fifty centimes for every thousand francs of capital or 
every one hundred francs of income. This graduated 
tax is paid until the person liable reaches the age of 
thitty-two. Between thirty-two and forty-four the 
amounts are reduced by one-half.^ 

The votes of the 21st of October 1877 and the 19th 
of January 1879 are two which are worth record- 
ing. By the first the people accepted the law regu- 
lating labour in factories— an excellent law, which 

' An attempt was made, chiefly in Geneva, to get up a petition for 
B referondnm, but only 5513 Bifmatnres were obtained. 

* The militarj tax jielded2,67o,(xra franca in 1886, and 3,470,000 
fames in 1887. The receipts from this sonrce are divided equally 
between the ConfederaCion and tbe cantons. 
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I. The Principal Votings on Federal and 

Canixmal Laws, 

The foregoing table gives the title of the federal 
laws which have been submitted to the people, the 
date of the vote, the number of signatures col- 
lected for the referendum demand, and the result 
of the poll Between 1874 and 1891 the Federal 
Assembly has passed about one hundred and fifty 
laws and resolutions of universal application. Most 
of these legislative decrees have come into force with 
the tacit consent of the people ; nineteen have, how- 
ever, been submitted to the referendum on the de- 
mand of larger or smaller groups of electors. Out 
of this number thirteen have been rejected and six 
accepted. 

Besides these legislative referendums, there have 
been eight compulsory votings on partial revisions of 
the constitutions, so that the people have pronounced 
on twenty-seven laws in all.^ 

Before a referendum can take place 30,000 signa- 
tures must be collected. The reader will see, on 
consulting the third column of the list, that the 

^ [The figures up to February 1898 are . as follows :— There 
have been two hundred and eight laws which might have been 
voted on; twenty-six have been submitted to the people upon 
'demand, of which seventeen have been rejected and nine ac- 
cepted. There have been thirteen compulsory votings, by which 
five of the laws were rejected and eight accepted. In addition 
to these there have been three compulsory votings on initiative 
demands ; one of the proposals was accepted and two- were rejected. 
The people have, therefore, decided the fate of forty -two laws 
altogether. Between 1892 and February 1898 there have been 
fourteen votings and five laws accepted. — Referendums TafU,] 
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number of signatures is no certain indication of the 
result of the vote. Some laws have been accepted 
when there has been an immense petition against 
them; others have been rejected when the number 
of signatures demanding the referendum has been in- 
considerable. The fourth and fifth columns contain 
the numbers of the electors who have respectively 
accepted and rejected the laws. The total number 
of citizens who have taken part in each vote will be 
obtained by adding the Ayes and Noes together. In 
comparing this number with that of the registered 
electors, which is now about 650,000,^ it will be seen 
that there is a considerable discrepancy. It would 
seem that scarcely half the electors go to the polls. 

According to the statistics published in 1879 by 
M.Chatelanat, 61 per cent, of the electors on an average 
took part in the federal vote during the first five years 
after the referendum came into force. It will be seen 
that the percentage of those who stay away has not 
grown much less since that time.^ 

^ [AccordiDg to the statistics given in the StatistiscTies Jahrbuek 
der Schweiz for 1896, the registered electors number 709,788, and 
are divided as follows : Zurich, 92,783 ; Berne, 120,673 » Loceme, 
34,034.; Uri,4495 ; Schwyz, 12,891 ; Obwald, 3824; Nidwald, 2877 
Glarus, 8323; Zug, 6207; Fribourg, 29,882; Solothurn, 21,800 
Basle -City, 15,407 ; Rural -Basle, 13,272 ; Schaffhausen, 7993 
Appenzell (Outer Rhodes), 12,214 ; Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), 3005 
St. Gall, 51,695 ; Grisons, 22,599 ; Aargau, 43,145 ; Thurgau,!24,243 
Ticino, 37,792; Vaud, 64,000; Valais, 27,744; Neuch&tel, 27,256 
Geneva, 21,634.] 

' According to the statistics given in the StcUistUches Jahrbuch^ 
1896, it will be seen that between 1879 and 1891 the average 
number who went to the polls was 58.5 per cent., and that between 
1 89 1 and 1895 ^^ ^^^ fallen to 53.9. In the case of the initiative 
demand with regard to the disposal of the surplus from the custom 
duties, the percentage rose as high as 71.9 per cent. It fell as low 
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M. Chatelanat also remarked that the chief oppo- 
sition always came from the same cantons. This 
conclusion, arrived at in 1879, has remained true 
for subsequent votes. The states which exhibit the 
most strilung tendency to reject laws are : Appenzell 
(Inner Rhodes), Uri, Valais, Fribourg, Unterwalden. 
Then follow Vaud, Schwyz, Lucerne, and Zug. On 
the other hand, SchaflEhausen, Zurich, Basle, Thur- 
gau, and Glarus are the most inclined to vote 
" Yes." 1 

It is important that the reader should notice this, 
in order that he may not attach an exaggerated im- 
portance to the reasons which may seem to have con- 
tributed to the rejection of any particular law. It is 
clear that the leaders of the opposition will not invoke 
the referendum against laws which are irreproachable 
in tenor, because they themselves will lose in the 
end both in reputation and prestige. It is, however, 
none the less true that a law which is merely imob- 
jectionable, or does not rise above the level of medio- 
crity, will be judged more or less severely according 
as it comes before electors who share or oppose 
the political opinions of the parliamentary majority. 
The majority of the Federal Assembly is composed 
of Grermans, Centralists, and Free-thinkers. It is not 
astonishing that a prejudice against federal laws 
should exist among those groups in the nation who 
are opposed to one or other of the three character- 
istics of the majority; nor is it surprising that the 

as 43.5 per cent, in the case of the constitutional amendment on 
small industries. In the three votes in October 1896, 56.3 per cent, 
took part.] 

^ [The figures of the voting of October 1896, given in the Statu- 
titoke$ Jahrbuch for 1896, still bear this out (p. 295).] 
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Romance cantons, which dread the excessive influence 
of the great German cantons, should oppose any 
new encroachment by the Confederation, or that the 
Catholic cantons, which were the victims of a factious 
coalition in 1874, should take their revenge when 
they find an opportunity, or that the inhabitants of 
the small primitive cantons, who retain an excessive 
love of independence, should show a dislike to inno- 
vations which attack their secular institutions, and 
object to laws which restrict their liberties, disturb 
their habits, and make life more complicated. To 
estimate the real influence of these prejudices, which 
are always at work in the different groups in different 
parts of the country, and to attempt to fathom the 
exact degree to which these three or four himdred 
thousand minds have been affected by a priori argu- 
ment, is an impossible task. The reader should, 
however, never lose sight of the fact that the im- 
perfections of the laws we are going to examine 
have not been the only factor in determining their 
fate at the hands of the people. 

The first law which had to face the popular vote 
after the introduction of the federal referendum was 
a law on marriage and the civil rite, of the 24th of De- 
cember 1 874. By the terms of this law, " the civil rite 
and the custody of the registers which refer to it are 
a matter for the civil authorities throughout the whole 
territory of the Confederation. The olSScers who per- 
form the civil rite must be laymen, and are the only 
persons competent to make entries of the civil rite 
in the registers" (Art. i). Before 1874 the regis- 
ters were kept by the clergy in the majority of th6' 
cantons. 
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" No conditions in restraint of marriage may be im- 
posed founded on differences of creed or the poverty 
of one or other of the parties" (Art. 25). Before 
this, the Church on one side, and the cantonal and 
communal authorities on the other^^ restricted the 
right of marriage — the Church prohibiting mixed 
marriages, the commimes the marriage of paupers, 
with the aim of preventing the propagation of pauper 
families whom they would have to support. 

"A religious ceremony cannot take place imtil 
after the legal celebration of marriage by the civil 
official, and upon the presentation of the certificate 
of marriage" (Art. 40). "A fine not exceeding 3CX) 
francs shall be imposed upon all clerics who act con- 
trary to the dispositions of Article 40. In the case of 
a second offence the fine is doubled." 

In paragraph 5, after enumerating a certain num- 
ber of reasons which form sufficient grounds for a 
divorce, the law continues: "If none of these grounds 
for divorce exist, and nevertheless the circumstances 
are such that the conjugal relations are severely 
strained, the court may give judgment for either a 
divorce or a separation." "A separation cannot be 
effected for longer than two years. If no recon- 
ciliation takes place between husband and wife during 
that time, a divorce may again be sued for, and the 
court may then freely give judgment according to its 
convictions " (Art. 47). 

This law was the inauguration of the poUcy of cen- 
tralisation and secularisation which was foreshadowed 
in the Federal Constitution of 1874. It encountered 
a great deal of opposition in Parliament, especially 
the clauses relating to marriage and divorce. When 
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it was finally passed, 106,560 electors, Catholics and 
conservative Protestants, signed a demand for a refer- 
endum. The opposition were defeated in their cam- 
paign, and the law was accepted by the people by a 
small majority- The Catholic writers regard this 
first law as one of the most mischievous results of 
the referendum. "The effect of this unfortunate 
law," says M. Ernst, "has been to confer upon Switzer- 
land the doubtful honour of heading the European 
divorce statistics." ^ 

M. Ernest Naville, an eminent Protestant, whose 
labours in philosophy reflect lustre on his country, is 
also among those who deplore the result of this first 
popular vote. He explains the favourable majority 
as follows : " We have in Switzerland a law on mar- 
riage and divorce which has an injurious effect on 
family life, and this law has been ratified by a plebi- 
scite. At the same time it is probable that if it had 
been submitted alone to the popular vote, it would 
have been rejected. To think otherwise would be to 
do the Swiss people an injustice. The fact was that 
the proposals with regard to marriage and divorce 
were contained in the same law as other clauses 
relating to the civil ceremony for which the need 
was obvious. It was necessary, however, to adopt or 
reject the whole, and it is my firm conviction that a 
great many citizens who voted Yes for the law as it 
stood did so reluctantly, and would have voted No 

^ Ernst, Die Volksrechie im Eidgenossischen Bunde, in the Monat 
Itosen, 1883-84, p. 399. "It is only fair to say," wrote a Protes- 
tant pastor, "that in the Catholic cantons the percentage of divorce 
is smaller than in the Protestant states. This fact is easily under- 
stood by any one who knows the nature of the Catholic creed" 
(Marsauche, Cot^ddiraiion Hdvitiquet Paris, 1891, p. 205). 
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on the question of marriage if it had been submitted 
separately." ^ 

On the same day that the people accepted the law 
on marriage they rejected a law relating to the right 
of the Swiss citizens to the franchise. Before 1874 
the cantons were sovereign in this matter, and each 
of them determined the grounds on which its citi- 
zens might be deprived of their political rights. The 
result was a great diversity in the laws, especially in 
the matter of the franchise of bankrupts and paupers. 
These two classes of citizens were treated much more 
favourably in the Romance cantons than in the Ger- 
man cantons. The new Constitution of 1874 autho- 
rised the Chambers to deduce the laws on the franchise 
to uniformity. Accordingly they at once proceeded 
to draft an electoral law. This law was rejected by 
the people on the 23rd of May 1875. It was pre- 
sented again at a later date, and this time was not 
only rejected, but rejected by a much larger majority, 
This repeated refusal has left the cantons in enjoy- 
ment of their ancient independence, and the franchise 
is still regulated by each canton according to its own 
will and pleasure. 

It would be somewhat difficult to say why the 
people pronounced against the law of the i8th of 
September 1875 on the issue and repayment of 
bank notes. I asked a member of the National 
Council about it, and he told me that the experts 
did not agree. Some wished that the issue should 
be absolutely imrestricted, others wished for a mono- 

^ E. Nayille, A propoi du Referendum in the Repr^aenUUion propor^ 
tumndUy vi. p. 58, Bmssels, 1887. 
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poly. The bulk of the electors, however, had no 
opinion one way or the other. They were in the 
same position as the Ephesians mentioned in the 
19th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, ''The 
assembly was confused ; and the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come tc^ether." A new law on 
the subject which placed the banks of issue under 
the control of the Confederation came into force in 
1881, and it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one to demand a referendum on this occasion. A 
short time before, on the 31st of October 1880, 
the people had pronounced against the demand for 
a constitutional revision the aim of which was to 
create a monopoly of issuing bank notes in fsivour 
of the Confederation. The proposal was started by 
means of the popular initiative, but , was rejected 
finally by the enormous majority of 139,027 votes. 
Ten years later, on the iSth of October 1891, the 
question came before the people again, and this time 
they gave a quite different verdict, for by 228,286 
votes to 150,268 they bestowed the monopoly of 
bank notes on the Confederation.^ 

The two federal laws on the subject of the tax 
on exemption from military service of the 23rd of 
December 1875 ^^^ the 27th of March 1877 imposed 

^ The question now is whether the monopoly shall be given to 
a state bank, or whether it shall be exercised -by a national bank 
created by the issue of shares and having an independent adminis- 
tration. The new constitutional provision leaves the way open for 
either to be established. In whatever way the matter is finally 
settled there will be another demand for the referendum. [The 
proposal took the form of a state bank, and the law was voted 
down in February 1897.] 
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an annual tax on every Swiss citizen capable of bear- 
ing arms who did not personally perform his military 
service. The tax was graduated according to the in- 
come of those liable. In estimating the income of 
the person exempted, the fortune he would inherit 
from his parents or other relatives was taken into 
account. It had always been possible for the cantons 
to levy this tax, but only some of them had done so. 
The federal law therefore appeared in the disagreeable 
light of a fiscal law imposing a new tax on a large 
number of citizens. A third edition of the law (28th 
June 1878) at last escaped the referendum. "It 
seems to me," wrote M. Naville, " that this result was 
due not so much to the modifications introduced into 
the original bill as to the indifference of the people, 
who felt that the matter must be settled." ^ 

By this law every Swiss who, from any reason, fails 
to perform his service is obliged to pay an annual 
tax. This tax comprises, firstly, a capitation tax of 
six francs ; and secondly, a further tax of one franc 
fifty centimes for every thousand francs of capital or 
every one hundred francs of income. This graduated 
tax is paid until the person liable reaches the age of 
thirty-two. Between thirty-two and forty-four the 
amounts are reduced by one-half.^ 

The votes of the 21st of October 1877 and the 19th 
of January 1879 are two which are worth record- 
ing. By the first the people accepted the law regu- 
lating labour in factories — an excellent law, which 

^ An attempt was made, chieflj in Geneva, to get up a petition for 
a referendum, but only 5513 signatures were obtained. 

2 The military tax yielded 2,670,000 francs in 1886, and 2,470,000 
francs in 1887. The receipts from this source are divided equally 
between the Confederation and the cantons. 
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triumphed in spite of the opposition in the indus- 
trial centres.^ By the second the federal lav 
granting avhsidies to the Alpine railways vas also 
accepted.* 

The Swiss people had already proved their hostility 
to the Federal Constitution and to centralisation 
several times, hut they had only been able to express 
it by negative votes. They could only vote down the 
laws prepared by the Chambers in virtue of the 
powers given them by the constitution. By the 
referendum of the 4th of April 1879 they were able 
to assert their attachment to cantonal independence 
in a positive manner by restoring to the cantons the 
right to inflict capital punishment, which had been 
entirely abolished by Article 65 of the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1874. Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
abolition of capital punishment was said to have 
caused a fresh outbreak of crime. A popular agita- 
tion was organised, and a deputy of the Council of 
States proposed that Article 65 should be revised. 
The Assembly were afraid of seeing the demand for 
a revision supported by 50,000 signatures, and after- 
wards approved by the majority of the people, the 
result of which would have been the re-election of 
the two Chambers. They therefore yielded to the 
popular outcry and passed the amendment, A great 
many members who voted for it hoped nevertheless 
that the people would reject it. But the people dia- 

' [See Lowell, "The Referendum m relation to I^boar," 
jTitemaiionatJounud of Elkica, ToL vi. ; also Oovtramenti and Portia 
in Continental Europe, VoL ii. pp. 265-69]. 

* Of tbe 37iEo3 electors who signed the denuuid against this law, 
32,308 belonged to the canton of Vand. 
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appointed them. The revision was ratified by fifteen 
cantons to seven, and by 200/185 votes to 181,588. As 
a result of tliis vote the cantons are now free to re- 
estabhsh the death penalty for crimes at common 
law. Many have already done so, but the penalty 
has in no case been exacted as yet.^ 

During the period between 1881 and 1884 not a 
single law submitted to the referendum found favour 
with the people. The Federal Assembly gave great 
dissatisfaction to the Conservative minority by pass- 
ing a law, towards the end of the year 18S1, which 
was intended to increase the Radical majority in the 
National Council. Ticino was divided into two elec- 
toral districts, one of which contained five Conserva- 
tive subdivisions and the other two. The latter district 
was carved out in such a way as to make it possible 
for Radicals to be returned. They also created a new 
district in the canton of Fribourg, with a purely fancy 
boundary, in order to atHl further increase their party 
in the Chamber by the addition of two Radicals from 
that canton." When the minority demanded that the 
Bernese Jura, Aargau, Neuchatel, and Geneva should 
be similarly divided, their demand was refused, for 
in those cases the minority might possibly have 
won some seats. The injustice of these proceedings 

^ In the canton of Lucerne two death aentences have been com- 
muted to impriaonment for lile^the one in 1S85, the other in 
1890. [The other cantons which have re-introduced capilal punish- 
njent are Uri, Schwyi, Obwald, Zug, Appeniell (Inner Rhodes), 
St. GaU, aod Vftlais.] 

' The Radicala of Ticioo have succeeded in holding their own in 
the Gonstitaency which was constrncted to suit them, but those of 
Fribourg lost, their seats in the second electioo of 1S84. 
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made the oppoeitioD furious, and they decided to 
avail themselves of every opportunity of retahatioo. 
The referendum was the natural means at hand, and 
th^ made use of it several times, and always vitli 



Two measures were submitted to the people on 
the 30th of July 1882. The tirst was a law resfKct- 
ing tfie measures to be taken for the prevention 
0/ epidemics, and the other a federal decree on 
patents. 

The law on epidemics was rejected by the immense 
majority of 254,340 votes to 68,027. Vaccination 
was made compulsory, and the most stringent regu- 
lations were laid down to ensure isolation in case 
of illness. These were the principal reasons which 
caused the law to be rejected. The feeling agunst 
the law was bo irresistible that the federal resolution 
on patents was involved in the ruin. Had it been 
presented by itself it would probably have been 
accepted. It was laid before the people again on 
the loth of July 1887, and received 203,506 affirma- 
tive and 57,862 n^ative votes, and a majority in 
2oi cantons to ij. Nor was the law on epidemics 
given up. Compulsory vaccination was dropped, and 
being thus modified, the law came into force on the 
ist of January 1887, without a referendum being 
even demanded. 

Of all the popular votes which have taken place 
since the introduction of the federal referendum, that 
of the 26th of November 1882 is unquestionably the 
moat notable, both from the importance of the questioii 
voted on and from the large number of electors who 
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went to the polls. The people were called upon to 
approve a federal decree passed by the Chambers in 
pursuance of the terms of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion. By that article, " the cantons shall make pro- 
vision for elementary education, which must be 
adequate, and placed exclusively under the direction 
of the civil authority. Such instruction shall be 
obligatory, and in the public schools free of charge. 
The pubUc schools must be so organised that they 
may be frequented by those belonging to all denomi- 
nations without prejudice to their freedom of belief 
or of conscience. The Confederation shall take such 
measures as may seem necessary against cantons who 
do not fulfil their obligations in this matter." 

Since 1874 no steps have been taken to enable the 
Confederation to exercise its right of control over 
elementary education. The entu:e organisation, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of the public schools 
were left to the cantonal councils, and the pro- 
visions of Article 27 as to non-sectarian teach- 
■ing were nowhere observed. In deference to the 
wishes of their citizens, the state had continued 
rehgious teaching within the schools, and in a great 
many of the communes of the Cathohc cantons 
the teachers were members of recognised religious 
associations. 

Such a state of things seemed intolerable to the 
Radical majority in the Federal Assembly. They 
envied the laurels gained by Liberalism in other 
countries, and, doubtless in obedience to cosmo- 
politan Freemasonry, they resolved to make educa- 
tion the field for religious warfare. To start the 
campaign, they voted an inquiry into the methods 
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of teaching in the Swiss cantons bj a resoluti(si 
framed as follows : — 

"Art. 1. The Federal Connei] are asked to make immediate 
inqniiy, ihroiigb the Deputment of the Interior, into the eoB- 
dition of the schools in the c&ntona, and to make the necessaiy 
investigatiaiis in order to ensure that Article 27 be fully carried 
ont, and to collect evidence which mav form the baais of future 
I^ialation on the subject. 

"Art 3. To enable the State Department to perform its task, a 
special Secretarr is to be appointed (Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion), whose annual salary shall be 6000 francs (^240). Hig powers 
shall be determined by a special order of the Federal ConnciL 

The proposed inquiry was bound to reveal that 
Article 27 had beeu disr^arded in many places, 
and the immediate result was bound to be a new 
law on elementary education. 

The lines upon which this law would be framed was 
clearly indicated by a federal councillor when called 
upon for an explanation from the platform. Elemen- 
tary education would be made either non-sectarian 
or secular. The staff would be laymen, the subjects 
secular, the methods secular, the school-houses secular. 
Education would be secular down to the most minute 
details, even in the purely Catholic communes. 

The publication o£ the federal resolution was the 
signal for a general outcry in protest. " God in the 
schools " was the motto adopted by Catholics and 
orthodox Protestants throughout the whole of Swit- 
zerland. A vast petition was organised within a short 
time, to which 180,995 signatures were appended. No 
demand for a referendum had ever been so strongly 
supported before. It is easy to imagine the energy 
with which the campaign was conducted up to the 
day of voting. The authors and partisans of the reso- 
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lution used every means in their power to ensure 
success. They raised a bogus cry against Catholiciflm, 
denounced the danger of clericalism, and, as ft supreme 
argument, represented the Jesuits as wftiting to enter 
the country. It was all in vain. The common-sense 
of the country asserted itself, and could not be ex- 
ploited as in 1S74. All these intrigues were estimated 
at their real worth, and on the 26th of November the 
federal resolution was rejected by 318,139 votes to 
172,010. 

Catholics, Federalists, orthodox Protestants, and re- 
ligious people generally, united to vote "No." The 
minority was composed of German Radicals, Free- 
thinkers, and Socialists. The referendum on this occa- 
sion did good service for Switzerland. It checked the 
advance of anti-rehgious Radicalism at the very first 
step, and saved the country from the educational 
struggle and its deplorable consequences. 

The following year the referendum was claimed on 
no less than four laws which had been passed in 
December 1S83. They were ; — 

(i) A law organising the Federal Department of 
Justice and Police. 

(2) A federal resolution on licences to commercial 
travellers. This resolution enabled Swiss travellers 
to take orders on samples without special Hcence, an 
immunity which foreign travellers already enjoyed 
by means of treaties. 

(3) A federal resolution granting a subsidy of 
10,000 francs to the Swiss Legation at Washington 
for the expenses of its secretariat. 

(4) The law of the 19th of December 1883 which 
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contained an addition to the federal penal code, 1 
framed as follows:— 

" When the independence or impartiality of the can- J 

tonal tribunals are hkely to suffer in consequence of 1 
political agitation, the Federal Council may remove I 
a criminal case from the cantonal jurisdiction to the | 
federal tribunal, which shall hear and determine tho J 
case." 

This last law was the only one which gave rise to 
serious complaint. Its object was to make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Radicals of Ticino, who had been 
the cause of the disturbances in Stabio, and thereby 
to remove these voters from the jurisdiction of the 
courts of Ticino. Many of the electors, and especially 
the Federalists, disliked the idea of placing the honour 
and reputation of the cantonal tribunals at the mercy 
of the political authorities. The other measures were 
indeed subjected to a searching criticism.^ Although 
in ordinary times they would certainly have been 
accepted, and no one, as a matter of fact, would ever 
have thought of a referendum.* But the majority in 
Parliament had been carrying matters with a higli 
hand, and had alienated the sympathies of a con- 
siderable number of electors. The people therefore 
rejected all four laws by large majorities without 
making any distinction. It is a question whether 
the laws were really unpopular, but the people dis- 

' For iostance, the law deaJing with the legal eyatcm wa£ char- 
acterised as an attempt to start a costly and superQuaoa bnreaa- 
cratic iostitntion b; creating a special department for jaatioe and 
legielatioD. Ag&in, the decree relating to tbe Washington Embassy 
iras said to involve the country in u.ieless expend! 

^ [The law on commercial travellers came into force 
l8^2 fl'bout a leFerendam being demanded,] 
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liked the general policy of the government, and took 
this ineana of showing their discontent. 

The general elections for the National Council 
took place in the following October. It would be 
only natural to expect that the people, who had so 
energetically disclaimed the policy of the majority 
of the Federal Assembly, would disavow their re- 
presentatives as they had their politics, and would 
confide the power to other hands when they had the 
chance. But nothing of the sort happened, and a 
Radical majority almost as large as that of 18S1 was 
returned to the National Council. The people may 
perhaps have thought that the lesson of the i ith of 
May was sufficient, and that it would produce the 
desired result. It is impossible to say what the 
reason was, but this is by no means the only case 
in which the Swiss electorate have rejected Radical 
laws and, to the general astonishment, have never- 
theless soon afterwards re-elected the very deputies 
who passed these iaws.^ 

I have made many inquiries among political men 
in Switzerland in order to solve the enigma. I was 
told by one that when the elector is confronted with 
tbo text of a law, he does not think of the legislator 
who is behind it, but concentrates his attention on 
the law itself. When he has a ballot-paper before 
him, then he will vote according to hia personal pre- 
ferences and sympathies, and, in considering the good 
or bad qualities of the man, he forgets all about the 
legislator and his past history, " It would be very 
foolish for us to excite ourselves about elections as 
you do io Belgium," said another. " It makes no great 
' [See iilHO the last electtoDB ia October 1S96, in Preface. 1 
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difierence to elech»s who are not fimadcs whether 
Mr. X. or Mr. Y. is sealed on the p&riiament&iy heneh, 
M long as the Chambeis can take no important de- 
ci«on agajnst the wil] of the people, and as long as 
we have the referendum by which we can reject the 
laws we do not hke. It is really of no matter to as 
whether the Chamber is composed of this or that 
party, for it do€s not govern us. We ourselves are 
the sovereigns of the country." 

The supporters of proportional representation and 
the men who have dabbled in electoral intrigue 
generally attribute the difference between the result 
of the referendum votes and the result of the elec- 
tions to the gerrymandering of the constituencies, 
which are always created on partj' lines, 

" All these explanations," an old journalist told me ] 
one day, "do not satisfy me at alL I am utterly ^ 
at a loss when I think of the contradictions of the 
electoral body. If a fortune could be made at my j 
profession in Switzerland I would start a competi- 
tion, and offer a prize to the man who should give 
the moat complete and satisfactory answer to that 
question." 

To us it appears quite as remarkable that a legis- 
lative assembly should be able to remain in power 
after having received such a stinging rebuff from the 
electors. It is certain that, in a coimtiy with a 
parhamentary system, a popular vote similar to 
that of nth May would have brought about the 
dissolution of the Chambers within forty-eight hours. 
In Switzerland the disagrceraent between electors 
and elected does not produce such serious results. 
" To submit to the sovereign and to obey him seems 
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to lis more democratic than to resign," was the reply 
of a venerable National Councillor in answer to my 
queries. Then he added: "A party does not willingly 
give place to its adversaries, because it generally finds 
it to its own advantage to remain in power." 



The popular vote which took place on the 28th 
of November 1885 was compulsory. It was aa 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, the object 
of which was to invest the state with the mono- 
poly of the manufacture and sale of distilled spirits. 
The revision was energetically opposed by the in- 
terested parties — a not very attractive company of 
sehnaps drinkers, alcohol merchants, potato growers, 
and distillers. The Socialists also ranged themselves 
on the side of the opposition, saying that the govern- 
ment was going to raise the price of " the poor man's 
sehnaps," and that it would be better to tax the wine 
and fine liqueurs of the well-to-do. Their argument 
was based on a false assumption, for the fine liqueurs 
and the wine had to pay the new duty accord- 
ing to the amount of alcohol they contained. The 
financial question was, however, a secondary matter 
compared with the great social importance of the 
revision, the aim of which waa to mitigate the evils 
of alcohohsm, 

The revision was approved by the people and by 
the majority of the cantons, but the law on spirituous 
liquors, which was drafted soon after, again en- 
countered the same opposition. A demand for the 
referendum was signed by 52,412 electors, the 
signatures including 18,000 sehnaps merchants of 
Berne and 5000 absinthe dealers of NeuchS,tel. At 
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the referendmn. however, the law was accepted by 
267,122 votes to 138,496.* 

JVte federal law on the procedwre in cases of dtitt I 
and bankruptcy is one of the most complicated that ' 
the Assembly lias been obliged to draft in pursuance 
of the Constitution of 1874. During fifteen years this 
law remained under discussion, undergoing many 
transformations in the Chambers, and being consider- 
ably modified in parts by special commissions. It 
was no slight task to reduce the law to uniformity 
on so important a subject, especially when it had 
hitherto been regulated by the legislatures of twenty- 
five cantons on different and sometimes very diver- 
gent principles. The jurists say that the authors of 
the law, of whom M. Ruchonnet was one, have been 
entirely successful in their delicate and dlEBcult task. 
In spite of its merits the law did not escape the re- 
ferendum, which was demanded out of hostility to 
the parliamentary majority rather than from any 
rooted objection to the law. The Conservatives felt 
aggrieved at the interference of the federal authori- 
ties in Ticino on behalf of the Radicals in the canton. 
The majority were also accused of having given a 
biassed judgment in an appeal on an education 
question.^ 

' Before tlie law oame into force the distillerieB in Switzerland 
amounted to Bereral thouBand. Thej were for the most part siuall 
concerns nith one Btill, and were frequented by the villagers. — 
Adams and Cnnningham, The Swiis ConftdrnUion, p. 238. 

* I'ho case wa.s an appeal from a commune in the canton of 
Gt. Gall, la this canton the schools were separated according to 
sectB, and the Federal Coancil, basin); its laterference on Artide 37 
of the Constitution, sc^eEted that the soboola should be anwl- , 
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The opposition came chiefly from the cantons of 
Lucerne, Fribourg, Valais, and Tieino ; and 62,948 sig- 
natures were soon collected. Oddly enough, though 
German Switzerland would have gained by the adop- 
tion of the law, which was much more lenient than 
the cantonal laws on the subject, yet the majo- 
rity against the law came chiefly from the German 
cantons, The Protestant Romance cantons and the 
canton of Zurich gave an almost solid vote for the 
law, and thus carried the day. It was accepted by 
244,317 votes to 217,931, 

In the voting of the 26th of October 1890, the 
people and the cantons accepted an addition to 
Article 34 of the Federal Constitution. This new 
clause is as follows : " The Confederation shall intro- 
duce, by means of legislation, a system of insurance 
against sickness and accidents, taking into account 
the existing friendly societies. It can declare that all 
persons shall compulsorily insure themselves, or may 
contine it to certain classes of citizens," '■ 

The federal law of the 26th of September i S90, eim- 

gamated. The cominaiie of LiciitensLeg decided hy a majority to 
pay no attention to this demand, but the minority appealed first to 
the government and then to the Great CoudbII oi St. Gall, Being 
nnauccGssFuI there, they addreened themselves to the Federal 
Council, who gave judgment against them. Finally the case 
oame before the CbamberE, when a long diEcnssion took place, 
with the result that the appeal was dismissed by eigbty-eight to 
thirty- eight votes. 

' [The law on the subject baa been under discussion for some 
time. The commission has reported in favour of compulsory in- 
surance in caEe of sickness and accidents, and the matter was 
diEcuGsed in the National Council in June 18(17. 'I'l'c law has 
passed the National Ccnncil, and now (October 1897) has to pass 
the Council of States.] 
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ceming the officials and federal employees who have 
become incapable of fulfilling their duties, authorised 
the Federal Couacil " to pay a pension upon retire- 
ment or non-roappointment to those officials who have 
become incapable of adequately fulfilling their duties 
through age, or infirmities contracted during their 
period of service, and who have rendered at least 
fifteen years' faithful and conscientious service to the 
federal administration " (Art. I.). 

Such a law was a novelty in Switzerland, for retir- 
ing pensions for officials are unknown in the Con- 
federation and in the majority of the cantons. But 
they are unknown in name rather than in fact, for 
the administration has been in the habit of keeping 
on and paying their old employees as long as pos- 
sible, their work being done for them by paid clerks. 

The law, therefore, could not be accused of burden- 
ing the bullet with a new charge. It was, however, 
rejected by the largest majority ever known since 1874. 
There were 353,977 Noes to 91,851 Ayes. I was 
in Switzerland shortly after this voting, when people 
were still talking of the result. One day I asked a 
Bernese peasant why he had voted No, " When I 
am old and past work I do not get a pension," he 
said. "Then why should these gentlemen in the 
federal offices get one ? Their income is much 
larger than that of many a citizen." No doubt many 
other people on the 15th of March reasoned like this 
Bernese peasant. 

On the 1 8th of October 1891 a large majority 
accepted a new tariff, framed in an aggressive spirit, 
with the object of bringing pressure to bear in the 
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matter of certain comraercial treaties which were 
about to be renewed.^ 

The last federal vote that we must notice is that 
of the 6th of December 1891. The question was the 
purchase of the stock of the Central Railway by the 
Confederation. Although the principle of national- 
isation of railways had many supporters among men 
of all parties, the resolution to purchase the Swiss 
Central was rejected by an enormous majority. 

The opposition appealed to the referendum for two 
reasons, the one political, the other financial. The 
purchase, they said, would result in the increase of 
federal bureaucracy ; it would strengthen the central 
power, by placing under its orders a whole legion of 
pubUe servants. Financially they would, moreover, 
do a bad stroke of business ; for the Berlin Jews, ex- 
pecting a large profit, had bought up the shares of 
the Central some months before. They were quite 
ready to sell them now at prices thoroughly favour- 
able to themselves. The people showed great sense in 
not accepting the purchase under these conditions. - 

' The signatures of the tefecendnm were colleoted chieflj in 
Geneva. Achiap-food league{Ligue contre la TeneMriisement dc la vie) 
was evan formed in the town. As the centre of a district divided 
bj the frontier, Geneva needs more than anj other canton the 
power of free exchange with neighboaring states. Id Gghting for 
the freedom of export it was Ughtiog for its economic existence. 

' M. Welti, the President of the Confederation, resigned on 
aoconnt of the TOto of December 6. As head of the Hailwaj Depart- 
Toent, he had been very prominent in the purohase qnestion. He 
had defended the plan not only before the Federal Aisemblj, but 
also at public meetings held in the different towns. His resigna- 
tion, which he coald not be persuaded to withdraw, waa natural]; 
deeply regretted by all partiea It is necessary to notice it here, 
becaose the decision of M. Welti has created a ver? important 
pieoedent. No federal coancillor ap to this time ever dreamt of 
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It is not possible as yet to record the results of thi 
popular initiative in constitutional questions, as the 
electors have not had time to use their right. The 
Bemer Volkazeitung su^ests the following series of 
reforms that might be brought about by means of the 
formulated initiative ^ : — 

(i) A fresh distribution of constituencies; elec- 
toral tickets containing only one name {scr-idin 
TWTnincU), or proportional representation. 

(2) The compulsory referendum. 

(3) The election of the Federal Council by the 
people.^ 

resigning when the law for which he was responsible 
down either hy the Chambers or the people. In 18S2, for inst&noe, 
whea the educational inquiry was rejected bj the people, it never 
occurred to the federal councillor who openl; avowed himself the 
author of the resolution that he wa^ bound in a.nj wa; to reaign in 
consequence. The Federal Council has always been considered to 
be unanimous in its decisions, and only to be responsibla to tile 
Federal Assembly. If the example of M. Welti be followed, tbe 
chiefs of the department will become personally responsible to tbe 
people instead of collaotively responsible to the Chambers. 

' Serner Vollaieilung, July S, 1S91. 

' In the Baaler Vaitahlatt, one of the principal Catholic organs in 
German Switzerland, it is stated that a comoiittee of deputiei^ 
composed of Radical democrats, has already been formed, nilb s' 
view to prOTOking a popular movement in favour of the election o£ ' 
the Federal Conncil by the people. In a long article the Bader 
VoiksUatt declares that the Catholics will support this reform oB 
condition that tbe election of tbe Council shall take place by pro- 
portional representation (Bialer VMsblatt of February 6, S, and 9, 
1S92}. In 1884, M.Vcigelin, of Zitrlch. had already demanded that the 
minority should be represented in the Federal Council. " Ssventf- 
two men," he said, " have passed through the Federal Council siaca 
1S48, but a Catholic has never been considered worthy to enter It. 
And you are surprised, gentlemen of the Federal Cc 
the people distrusting the decrees of the Federal Council and the' 
laws voted by the Assembly that elects this Conncil. 
astouiahod when these laws arc rejected as party laws. You should 
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(4) A reform in the law of marriage and divorce. 

(5) The reduction of the salaries of federal public 
lervants to suras not exceeding 5000 francs (£'200). 

(6) The reduction of the military budget. 

(7) The suppression of costly and useless embassies. 

(8) Free education. 



Votes on Federal Laws and Initiative Demands 
FROM 1892 TO December 1897 [Editor]. 

During 1S92 no referendum took place, but iu 1893 we get a 
Totipg on a constitutional article drawn up by 5o,tx» citizens. 
It may be said that the first ueb of this new right was not Hiioh 
as to encour^e much hope of its value in the future. A certain 
group of persons (see Table) professing to be actuated by humane 
motives, but still more, it would seem, by a feeling of intolerance 
towards the Jews, drafted an amendment to the effect that aninials 
should not be killed without having been previously stunned, 
thus rendering it impoaaible for the Jews to bleed their animals 
as enjoined by the Mosaic law. The agitation began first of all 
in Aargau and Berne, In both cantons the Great Councils for- 
bade the Jewish practices, and declared that all animals iiinst 
be slaughtered accunling to Christian uietboda. The Jews then . 
appealed to the Federal Council, who investigated the matter 
thoroughly, and reported that the Hebraic mode of slaughter 
was not more cruel than the ordinary method, if anything per- 
haps less ao. In. any case, interference iu the matter was con- 
trary to the principles of religious liberty guaranteed by the 

remember that your exclusiveness does not only iajnie your col- 
leagues of the Right, but the whole Catholic party. You hare lost 
the confidence of the people. You will not win it back till you 
make np your mindti to render justice to all, iind not only to your 
partisans" {Zilrichtr Pen, July 10, 1884). The first attempt in this 
direction has been made iccontly. One of the chiefs of the Right, 
H. Zemp, of Lacerne, has recently been elected a member of the 
Federal Councii in place of M. Welti. 
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eonstitutioiL The result was that the Federal Gonncil quashed 
the order of the Argovian and Bernese CouncilsL The Anti- 
SemitlsU then appt^ed to the Federal Assembly, who sapported 
the decision of the Federal Council by a large majority. The 
Anti-Semitic Committee next took up the new ccmstitaticmal 
instrument, and drafted the so-called ^sLaughter-hoose" article, 
which was signed by 83,159 voters. The Federal Assonbly, 
when submitting the article to the referendum in Augnst 1893, 
recommended that it should be rejected, but in spite of this 
advice a majority both of the people and the cantons voted in 
favour of the amendment, "^ thus placing Switzerland among the 
nations that oppress the Jews, and this by a method of petty 
persecution unworthy of an enlightened community." ^ It may 
be noticed, however, that the particular kind of animal is not 
defined, nor is it stated what mode of stunning should be em- 
ployed ; nor is there any punishment provided shonld these 
regulations >>e transgressed, which makes the article a dead-letter 
in those cantons which do not choose to enforce it The Federal 
Assembly has been petitioned to enact a law which shall provide 
a penalty, but it has always refused to entertain the proposaL 

On March 5, 1894, a vote took place on the constitutional 
amendment giving the Confederation the right to legislate for 
small industries. The Federal Grovemment, under Article 34, 
lias tlie right of legislating on the work of children in factories, 
on the length of the working day, and on the protection to be 
accorded to workmen in insanitary or dangerous industries. 
The Factory Act passed in consequence of this was accepted by 
the people, and seems to have worked very welL The govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed to add another constitutional article, 
in virtue of which they would have the rij^'ht of legislating for 
small establishments. The avowed object of the amendment was 
to permit the elaboration of a law which should apply the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts to those employed in small work- 
shoi)8. The clause, however, was so broad in its terms that it 
gave the Confederation the right to legislate on labour organisa- 
tions, and they might even go so far as to pass a law compelling 
workmen to join in trades unions. The debates brought this out 
very clearly. The Council of States was quite willing to adopt 
"the amendment, but would have nothing to do with compulsorily 

* Lowell, op, cit., vol. ii. p. 285. 
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forcing people to join in labour orgftnisations. This was alno the 
Bttitudt of the majority of thu National CounciL It was Bsid 
that many membera yoted for thti bill merely in order to let it 
come before the people, when it was sure to be voted down, 'llie 
law was not only unpopular on account of its socialistic t«n- 
denciea, but it was regarded aa bestowing fresh powers upon the 
central government, and as having a unifying tendency gene- 
rally. Thia is often a fatal objection to a law in Switzerland, 
and ao the amendment was rejected by 158,492 to 135,713 votea, 
and by 13^^ to 8^ cantons. Only about 43 per cent, of the 
electora went to the polls. 

The next popular voting took place three months after, in 
June 1894, on a conBtitutional amendment proposed by the 
popular initiative. It was of a socialistic nature, and origi- 
nated with the Socialist party. The text of the demand ran 
aa follows ; — 

"Tlie right to have adequately paid work provided belongs to 
each Swiss citizen. Federal legislation and cantonal and com- 
munal lawa are to render this right effective by every means 
possible. In particular the following measures are to be taken : — 

" (ft) The hours of work are to be reduced in the greatest possible 
number of branches of industry, with the aim of mailing work 
more plentiful. 

" (6) Institutions such as workmen's ex changes are to be organ- 
ised, in order to procure work gratuitously for workmen. Work- 
men are to be legally protected against unjustifiable diamiasal. 

" ((f) Workmen are to be insured in such a manner that they 
shall be protected against the consequences of loss of work, either 
by means of a public insurance, or by insuring workmen in 
private institutions by the aid of public funds. 

" (e) The right of meeting is to be elticaciously pittected, so that 
the formation -of associations to protect worknten against their 
masters shall never be prevented, nor the right of joining in such 
associations be interfered with. 

"(/) An official board shall be eatablisbed to which workmen 
might appeal against their masters ; and work in the factories 
and workshops is to be organised in a democratic manner, espe- 
cially in the factories and workshops managed by the state and 
the communes." 

Tliia proposal was signed by 52,387 names, but when put to 
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the vote was defeated by the enormous majority of 332,409 votes,' 
only 75,Sgo having been recorded in its favour. 

The Socialists meanwhile bad been preparing a second demand, 
on the Bubject of gratuitous medical attend: 

A law was under discussion in [be Federal Assembly 
subject of the insurance of workoieu in case of sickness i 
dent. Ttie Socialists were not satisfied with this law, because 
both workmen and eniployers were to co-operate in the adminie- 
tration of the insurance funds. 'Itcy wished to exclude the 
employer from all participation in the administration. To effect 
this they proposed that the insurance funds should only be used 
in case of loss of work, and should be supported and managed 
by workmen only. The Confederation should provide gratni- 
t4ius medical attendance for all, and the masters should support 
and maintain an insurance against acciilents. This project did 
not succeed in getting more than 40,000 signatures, and there- 
fore had to be dropped. The Griitliverein waa responsible for 
this attempt. 

The third voting, which took place in 1894, created an enor- 
mous amount of excitement in Switzerland, and was known aa 
"the Spoil's Campaign." In 1850 the custom duties yielded, 
between four and five million francs. In 1894 they had in- 
creased k> tliirty-five millions. As a residt there was a consider- 
able Burplus, which has been employed in subsidising railwayaj, 
in vast works of fortification, in granU to native manuf uctiire% ' 
and in erecting public buildings. Some cantons were thus subei* 
dised at the rate of 1 franc 33 cents, per head of the populatioa^-, 
while others obtained 134 franca. The mutual jealousy of ths 
cantons was aroused, aiid an initiative amendment was set on foot 
signed by 67,828 citizens, by which the surplus was to be distri- 
buted among tjie cantons at the rate of 2 francs per bead. The 
Swiss are always very chary of expenditure. Tlius the amead- 
ment waa specially calculated to appeal to them. Pamphlets were 
circulated giving an account of the salaries of the public officialB, 
and brilliant schemes w^ere propounded as to what the eantone 
could do with the money. The opposition were quite asactive, for 
the initiative was an attack on the whole system of federal finance 
and administration. If an amendment could be thus incor- 
porated into the constitution by which the people should be paid 
z francs a head, the cantons to spend the money as they "'" 
with no Buperviaion ftotn tUe central government, it was 
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ticallj turning the Federation into a company for the distribution 
ot dividends to the ehareliolders. After a period of _ 
tical agitation, in which 496,601 voters out of 7Do,cxx) regiatered 
electors went to the polls, the motion W03 loat by 205,177 votes. 
An act of religious intolerance, an extremely advanced social- 
istic measure, and the attempted pillage of the Federal Treasury 
to the tune of sii million francs, have heen the result of the latest 
oiperiment in direct legislation. Tlie fact that the last two were 
rejected is not a guarantee that such things will always he re- 
jected, and the new federal initiative has been tlie cause of great 
anxiety in Switzerland.' 

The year 1895 was characterised, from the referendum point of 
view, hy three constitutional amendments. The first vote was 
taken in Fehmary 1895, tw a /uw regulatiiiij the diplomatic and 
consular service. Diplomatic posts, and the salaries attached to 
them, have always been dealt with in the Chambers by means of 
a decree. Consuls, on the other hand, have been appointed when 
necessary by the Federal Council, and the necessary expenses 
included in the budget. Tlie Federal Council proposed to place 
the creation of diplomatic posts ou the sanie foQting as considar 
appointments. 

The Federal Assembly amended this proposal, with the result 
that a law was passed declaring that no new post should be 
created hy the Federal Council without the sanction of the 
Assembly, but that such appointments should not be submitted 
to the referendum. It is difficult for the ordinary citizen to 
judge of the impottance of a diplomiitio post, and the diplomatic 
representatives do not seem to be popular in Switzerland. They 
seem to be regarded as a set who get excellent salaries for doing 
very little. Those parts of the country which had few relations 
with foreign lands objected to the law on the ground that it 
would involve additional expense, and others objected to having 
such (lueations taken from the sphere of the referendum, and 
recalled how they had been able to put a stop to the extra 10,000 
francs a year to the Legation at Washington. Thus jealousy of 
their own rights, fear of the encroachments of the central govern- 
ment, and the dislike of increased expenditure, were all suincient 

' See Bort:e^ad, Revue du i>roi'iP«Ww:, November-December 1894. 
AisoNumaDroz, Etudei et poHratlt politiqvet ; LtBeferendutntll'lni- 
tiatixt populniTe en Sniiie, La SvUie jug^ ■par un A miricain. 
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to enBure the rejection of the law by a 50,000 majority. Only 
about 44 per cent, of the electors went to the poll, however. 

The next voting was on a constitutional article giving the 
Federal Government the monopoly of making matches,^ The object 
of this amendment was a purely humanitarian one. The opera- 
tives in the match factories, most of which were situated in 
Frutigen, in Berne, were in a most miserable condition owing 
to the prevalence of necrosis, a sort of cancer brought on 
by the effects of yellow phosphorus. Many attempts had been 
made to remedy this condition of things. Domestic work at 
matches had been forbidden, and in 1879 the manufacture of 
matches with yellow phosphorus was forbidden altogether. 
These precautions proved useless, as the matches were made 
and sold secretly ; so the law was repealed. The masters were 
made responsible for every case of necrosis occurring in their 
factories, and there were stringent regulations as to the sanitary 
condition of the factories. Nothing, however, seems to have been 
of any use, and finally the Federal Council proposed to estab- 
lish a monopoly. The particular objection to this course, apart 
from any objection that might apply to monopolies in general, 
were : — 

(i) If the principle is once recognised that the government 
should buy up a manufacture when it is dangerous, where will 
you stop ? 

(2) The l^'actory Acts are sufficient to meet the case ; why not 
enforce them ? 

(3) By buying out the masters the country is virtually paying 
them for the harm they have caused, and offering a direct induce- 
ment for laws to be neglected. 

It is said that the opponents of this measure did not bestir 
themselves very actively against the law in the Assembly, t.e., 
they voted for it in order to let the question be finally voted 
down by the people, who disliked it on account of the monopoly, 
because it was supported by the Socialists, who were unpopular 
at the time, and because it increased the power of the central 
government. 

In November another voting took ])lace, on a constitutional 
amendment centralising the army. By the Constitution of 1874 

* See Revue Politique et Parlemeniaire for July 1894, p. n6. 
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the control of the army in time of peace was divided between 
the aintons and the Confederation. To the cantons were con- 
fided the duties of executing the mihtary Iowa, and providing 
the clothing and rations of the troops. The variona corps were 
composed, as far as posaihle, of men from the same canton ; and 
, the composition of snch corps, their efficiency, and the appoint- 
ment and promotion of the officers, were all left to the states, 
subject to general rules to be established by the Confederation. 

The new amendment placed the army almost entirely under 
the control of the Federal Government, It declared that " every- 
thing which concerns the army is within the proyince of the 
Confederation. For the future the Confederation shall not only 
make the military laws, but sliall execute them, and shall make 
provision for the administration, the instruction, the clothing 
and subsistence of the army." The cantons still retained the 
right, under these new provisions, of disposing of the military 
forces in their territory, but they were no longer to appoint any 
but the under-offloers, the principal officers being appointed by 
the Confederation. Special administrative districts were to be 
created for the control of the army by the central government, 
and each district was to coincide, as far as possible, with the 
boundary of a canton. 

The object of these changes was to secure the greater efficiency 
of the army, and to introduce some sort of uniformity into the 
equipment and training of the troops. The appointment of the 
principal officers was to be placed in the bands of the Confedera- 
tion, in order that men should not be appointed for merely local 
reasons. This law passed the Federal Council and the Chambers 
almost unanimonsly. The Radicals were in favour of the law, 
the Socialists against, and the Conservatives neutral. The press 
was on the side of revision. Appeals were made to patriotisii]. 
Europe was represented as waiting to take advantage of Swiss 
military weakness, and those who voted against the reform 
were denounced as traitors to their country. The law, however, 
was rejected. The people were afraid that the schools for 
recruits and the periods of annual training would be increased. 
Many military men argued in favour of a longer period of 
military service, and looked upon the revision as a means of 
bringing this about, and this naturally did not increase the 
popularity of the measure. The idea of administrative districts 
was also disliked. These reasons, joined to the diminution of the 
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nftntonalautliority,fin<l theiacrefweof power to the central gov! 
ment, involved in the chatige, were quite BufScient to kill the ' 

Three lawa were \oIkA on at once in October i8g6. The law 
that created the greatest amount of excitement was one which 
diract«(l that the mlwaya ahcmld prepare a statement of their - 
accounts. This measure wa^ strongly opposed iu Romance 
Switiwrland. It waa said to be an insidious attempt to commit 
the people to the atate ownership of railways. It was also 
accused of being an attempt to reduce the price at which the 
state would buy up the shares. Another argument urged 
against tlio law was. that it would fri^'hten away capitalists 
(I'om investing in Swisn railways, especially in the mouutain 
Hues of the Simplon, the Engadine, and the Splugen. Public 
opinion was so excited on the subject that it almost became a 
race coullict. The Romance Swiss were represented as enemies 
to federal progress, whose resistance must he broken down. 
1'lic German deputies had nearly all voted for the law, and 
those that hod voted against it dared not openly oppose it before 
the people on the ove of the general elections. 

The law was warmly supported by M. Zenip, the federal coun- 
cillor in oliarge of tlie bill, who had taken the place of M. Welti 
on the latter'a resignation. Qe represented the CathoUc party, 
who were opposed to the law ; but he defended it so well that 
ho practically carried his ]iarty with him. He pointed out tliat 
this bill was only a .'^tep towards the elucidation of the question 
on which the people would be able to give judgbient later, and 
a clearer judgment in consequence of the accounts being pro- 
perly drawn up. It is said that tlie victory of the law was due 
litrguly to M. Zenip's exertions, for it was calculated that between 
30,000 and 40,000 Catliotics voted on his side, and the law was 
carried by a majority of 46,000. The bill is known as the 
" Zempacher Sieg." 

The same day as the law on railway a 
law on discipline in the federal army was heavily voted down,'-' 
not one canton having pronounced in its favour. The objections 
levelled against it were that it increased the federal militat; 
authority, and tliat the general was invested with powers in time 
of peace which he formerly only possessed in time of war, 
majority against the law was the lai^ one of 333,676. 
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The law which regulated, the trade in cattle was voted down 
bj a small majority. It enacted that guarantees given with 
animals should not form suUioient grouml for rescission of con- 
tract unless they were iu writing. This was contrary to the 
custom in certain cantons, and the law was therefore defeated. 

The queatiou of a state bank, which was yoted on in February 
iS9;r, is one which ha.s been pending ever since the constitutional 
amendment of 1S91 was passed. A great niany persons then 
voted for it, thinking that it would be a mixed bank. The 
bank, however, that was proposed was a state bank. The can- 
tons were invited to subscribe towards it, but were to have no 
part in the adniinistration. The great ai'gunient against it was 
that a state bank of thiskind would be at the mercy of politicians. 
It was said that if the law x>as6ed, the govenunent could com- 
promise the credit of the country at any time, and would, more- 
over, be incompetent in a time of crisis. The law was adopted 
in the National Council by a. sraiiU majority, and nearly failed 
to pass the Council of States, so many members having stayed 
away in order not to have the responsibility of voting. The 
authors of the law threatened to make use of the initiative if the 
law were not passed. The opposition therefore gave in, in order 
to appeal to the referendum, and tlie result juati tied their eipec- 
tations, the law was vot«d down by a majority of 60,220. 

On the I ith of July 1897 two conatitutional amendments were 
aubinittfid tothe people, both of which wcreaccepted. One of these 
gave the Confederation the jKiwer to legislate on food-stuffs. A 
certain uniformity of regulation in the matter of the standard 
and purity and control of food sold is very necessary. Some 
people were afraid that this would involve protection under the 
pretence of hygiene, but the change was not reaily unpopular, 
and so was accepted. 

The other amendment had to do with the regulation of forests. 
Those in the mountainous regions were already under the control 
of the Confederation. By this amendment all the forests were 
placed under tlie central government. 

On 20t!i February i8gB a very important voting took place on 
the question of the purchase of the railways by the Confedera- 
tion. The concessions granted by the government to the private 
companies expire on the 1st of May 1903, and this is re^tded 
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hy nmny an a fuitable time to effect their purchase bj the state. 
V'wn yMirti^ notice to the companies was, however, neoessary, and 
ttu5 question of the Mtate ownership of railways had therefoie to 
\m Mrttlis'l by May 1898. 

A flfunand emanating from the popular initiative was pie- 
\HtrMi in 1896, to the effect that the Confederation should take 
in htitui i\ui management of the railways for five years, and then 
should tiike ovitr all the lines at twenty-five times the average 
fin mini valiuf. The Federal Council was about to bring in a bill 
on tlid Hnbj(!(it, and ho the initiative demand was not presented, 
altliongli tlie requisite number of signatures was obtained. All 
through 1897 the AsAcmbly were occupied with the question, 
and tlie bill nutlioriHing the repurchase was passed on the 15th 
of OctolK^r. A reftirendum was then demanded, and the measure 
wiiK dually wirried in February by 386,634 votes to 182,718. 
Til Ik iM a very dilTeruiit rcHult from that obtained in 1891, when 
)V pro))OMil to buy up only one of the great lines was rejected. 

Tlio Fodoral ('Ounoil liave been working towards this end for 
iirnrly luvlf a roiitury. The (jueHtion came up in 1848, and the 
(htutiod roportod in favour of state ownership in 1852, but the 
AiMtoiubly oo\tld not thou face the responsibility of developing 
iho railway Hyntom. In 1883 the government brought the ques- 
tion v\p »\g»uu, and »uggi»8ted that the railways should be re- 
junvhrtHod \\\ l888, but thoir otforts were unsuccessful. In 1887 
thoiV^unoil piH>jM»8od that the Ooufeiieration should take over 
th«* liuort tif tho North-Kiistorn, but again the Assembly would 
\\K\\ H\ipport thorn. 

lu i8ihs howovor, tho Assembly s^eoms to have changed its 
wttitudo* aud purt^luvstnl so many shan'S in the Jura-Simplon 
milway th«it thoy Invame oniitKii to a iHjnsiderable voice in its 
uuuuv^^moutH Thou thoy jvu^j^hI a bill in 1S91 authorising the 
puivha*o of tho ** l Vutral * by tho state. Tho measure was, how- 
ovor» ivjtHiini by tho ^nvplo, Tho bill on railway accounts passed 
in t5^xX^ h*d tho oltoi^t of ptx^^^aring }x>pular opinion to receive 
tho iw^v quos^tiou lawnirAblv^ s\> that in February 1898 the 
w\«Vi^^xi> u\ (Aw^ur of ttio 5>tAto ownox^hip of railways was double 
«!;» i«M>^^ A;f( tho u\inon;y ;k^u$;s IVJ^lio c^pinion has thus oom- 

Jvtot^l^Y 0hA»\^Hi l\^UUd ^^lUxV l^Ol. 

U x«k |\r\^|\>««sl to divide ;ho rsulwav mjinA^ment up into five 
vU^lriotN vNVpw^jxMuiin^ Ih^ ;ht? fiv\t |k:7\\Ai Un«^ with a ^enenl 
vU^KU^> aIvx^ tht^x\)^ Oul^' ihe fivi^ ^nr>Ais lines are to be taken 
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over at first ; the St. Gothard cannot be bought up till two 
yeai's later. The smaller linea and " funiculaireB" up the moun- 
tain aides are still to he left to local manageraent. The price of 
the repurchase ia to be twenty-five timea the average protits for 
the paat ten years. The Federal Council haa estimated that the 
co3t will be about 962 million franca, and that a further 42 
milliona will be needed for new works. The companies are 
almost certain to object to this price as being too low, and the 
matter will finally be fought out before the Federal Tribunal. 
The immediate effect has been a fall in the price of Swisa rail- 
way stock. 

The message of the Federal Council sent to the Aaaembly on 
the 2;th March 1897, and which wa« circulated amongst the 
people before the voting day, set out both the history of the 
movement and the advantages of the propoaal very fully. The 
Council stated the old argument, that whereas the rival com- 
panies are mainly concerned with divideuda, the chief interest 
of the state was the convenience of the public. They also stated 
that all proflta should ^0 to the imjirovement of the service and 
the lowering nf fares. They declared that one of the advantages 
would be unity of administration, involving a saving of labour 
and expeuae, and ensuring greater aecarity of trafBc. They 
promised a limitation of hours for the employees, and better 
arrangenients for pensions and sick benefit. They dwelt on 
the cheapening of fares both for pa.ssengers and carriage of 
gooda, and proposed the establishment of a sinking fund for the 
redemption of the original capital. Another advantage urged 
was, that there would be a freedom from foreign influence 
which may creep in with foreign shareholders. 

It was urged against the taw that the profits will not be such 
as to enable the Confederation to carry out theae reforms. The 
railways have been paying 3,7 per cent, dividend on an average. 
If the Confederation borrows money at 3.5 per cent, as proposed, 
how are they to carry out the neceasary reforraa, such as the 
increase of stations, reduction of fares, the augmentation of 
salaries, and the reduction of hours worked by tlie officials on 
the 0.2 per cent, profit ! ' 

' For a ritiim6 of the arguments i^inst the purchase, see the 
articles on Switzerland by M. Droa in the Revue Politiqut, &c., for 
Jane and December 1897. 
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Bat the pboptle were taik^nmt^ ind aS li&e jem thae has been 
a ttroog iet^mg m iMraai of Btste owBenhip. Evay time a 
tzaixi w hbhmd tdxxkeu or a peroel went vrong, or anythiiig 
h^^peDed, tht cry alwajs ins, *^ C^b, if ibe ftate onlj ofwned the 
nil«aTfi." The yroe^ittt of cLei^ ians aad better aenriee out- 
wei^ied the objecticA to increftsed ceatrilwarinB 

Tbe Chambov bare bam reiy bizsr <iinan«ing the queBtion of 
the nnifkation of the law, and also the qneatkn of eompoleorj 
insaranoc;.^ 

The nnifieatkiii of the law mnst be rotod on by the people, 
since it is a oonstitiitioDal aniffndinent, and this vill piobahlj 
take place in 1898. 

We see that on the whole the resolt of the referendnm in 
Switzerland has been CSooservatiTe, aini that it to some extent 
bean oat the dictnm of Sir Hennr Maine, who says : ** It is 
possible by agitation or exhortation to produce in the mind of 
the average citizen a vague impression that he desires a par- 
ticular change. But when the agitation has settled down on the 
dregs, when the excitement has died away, when the subject bas 
been threshed out, when the law is before him in all its detail, 
he is sure to find in it much that is likely to disturb his habits, 
his ideas, his prejudices, or his interests, and so in the long run 
he votes * No ' to every proposal." * 

The Factory Act, the alcohol law, and the amendment on the 
compulsory insurance of workmen, are Radical measm*es that 
have been sanctioned by the people. The law on epidemics, on 
education, on state railways, on the state bank, the amendments 
dealing with legislation on trades and on matches, may be con- 

^ The only way to keep up to date in the Swiss votings is to 
follow the coarse of events month by month in the Bibliothtque 
UniverseUct and to read up M. Droz's admirable summaries in the 
Jane and December nambers of the Revue Politique et ParUmentaire, 
M. Borgeand and other well-known Swiss writers also give an 
accoant of the political doings of Switzerland from time to time in 
the Revue du Droit Public. The Swiss Government publishes every 
JQBX z, Jahrhuch filr sckweizeriscJie StcUistikf which gives the statistics 
of the federal votings for the year. The text of the laws and the 
messages of the Federal Coancil are always given in the PeuiUe 
fid&rale, 

^ Maine, Popular Qovemment, p. 97. 
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aidered aa Badioal meaaures defeated at the polk We have 
eiammcd in detail the reaaona why each law was accepted or 
rejected. 

The results have, however, heen aummsriBed by several writera. 
Mr. Lowell points out that there ia a tendencj- to reject measures 
that are in any way Radical, and he continues : " This ia a very 
instructive fact, because it means that the people are reaUy more 
Conservative than their representatives." He also remarks that 
the people object to lawa which cover a groat deal of ground, 
which are complicated, or try to effect \aa much at once, " The 
aymptom," he says, " is a very healthy one, for it shows that the 
people want to understand the laws they are enacting, and cannot 
be driven or hurried into measures whose hearing is not clear 
to them." Another characteristic discernible in these popular 
votings ia the dislike of spending money. "The fact is, that in 
Switzerland there are no great cities with an enormous proletariat 
class which does not feel the weight of public burdens, or realise 
that an increase of taxation affects its own comfort and prosperity; 
and, on the other band, the peaaante are in the habit of dealing 
vith small aume, and do not see the need of liberal BaUries for 
the men who do the public work." ' 

M. Eilty points out that it ia not always the worst lawa that 
Bfe attacked, and saya : " I consider that of all the lawa and 
decrees rejected, only one, that giving retiring pensions, and 
perhaps the order creating a Federal Secretary of Education, have 
been really unpopular on account of their contents, and not on 
account of their form," ^ In considering whether the referenduni 
is satisfactory or not, he thus deacribes certain elements of re- 
ferendum politics' 1 — 

In the first place, " nothing is more fatal to a law than the 
recommendation of the foreign journals. If the wind is in that 
quarter the cause is loat" 

Secondly, he considers it very ill-advised to consult the people 
on several quest] oub in the same voting when one law is eape- 
oiaUy doubtfuL The hand which writes the first "No" easily 
repeats it a second time. 

Thirdly, the season at which the voting takes place ia not 



J 4^. 7Vi/^ Iltfrreruiurn in SwUzeriaMi 

^iiUtnti if.flucijf-x . Wlif-ti |Mff>ple are Terr boEj in the fields, 
fill luiul jiifj'i.i:kf Kiti tiif iioi litu»t('Xi to the polls. 

" Af III! ilic i:tifi|Aipti in the prewi, experience prores that it 
•liiiiiM iiof 1k'(/iii liKi ciirly, Mid naturallj aIbo not too late. In 
iJl iliiiK (•(tuii> Uic'in- 1^ All fid van ne-guard which engages first, 
Xnti v^ltiiK (l(Kl^ iifii i\t»i:u\f the (Uv. As the TOting approaches 
iiiic ^i'i» h. kiKivi ilif- WAV in which public opinion is being 
fovtttoii li l^ (if UiMi tnoiiicni that the real sp«Jcing and wiit- 
Wif bhiiuliMii liutin WhMt )iap]M>nft later is labour lost" 

\l ^tli^ •*iiiitiiiipi> iltMi Uif Hp<Muihftfi made by members cxf the 
irfr«'(*iiiiiiiitii (li {Milih* tiipcfiii^ in favour of the law only prejn- 
«1iiii |ui.i|i)t ApuitiHi ii. T\w\ MAX, ''He must have his reasons 

f<»i lutiDt; inrniunliul with (he hiW." 

til n.'i'ntitii." U\i Uh< ffiiM that lawfi have been rejected the first 
fitMi tiM<l iti>4ui|»io(l ilir w><^niul (.iuKu bv saving that the first time 
iMMiix |uti>|U. ilitl not \i\U' ihrouprh sheer carelessness, thinking it 

4*11 «M*f«* 

MMi. c'lHimMviiiivi' viwuU i\i ihv referendum has also been attii- 
)«iH<i«l 1)^ fiiltfM V iM(4i)> (o |.hi< lAtM that ihr opponents of the law 
|M. <«< 4h« ptlU' ill %%\\w\\ frri^atov nuniKxrs than the supporters of 

M Sij.iwmmI ,'.»»t>i.i«irf n»i4i lrtv> h«vo bcxMi voted down, firatlT, 
f^in oi •« iNvii onmwih.w. ir Hu vjo\\> o! i.ht' Federal Asscmblv ; 
«tit«i mv^.m.l^ . I Mil i\. •! .liviiV*- 1« ih( 4r«^no.m. policy of the govern- 
Mt«»iM IK twini- ,Mi. iUn; Uior< «n !xvi wn\\- oi' ^tting people 

■ 1 

,1^ 1^ ini'.M iv»p'»ii»u N4>m» iv^niilrt: i^THwisumf witii the un- 
«viVMiU. ,v»»iv«. »'. il*-i ,\n4' «''s*rrip> til* ot.ho.7 
^, ^h i^T-^^'-.-Mi^i^ n>« Inv limi'rtln* tinu unti'. it i> accepted.^ 
','!», * 'iXM^-i'M ..1 ^ , v«"i».»>l: "J- 'S'*^*. «!sv u hi ii;ii" larjpftly tf' the 

■ T». ,M«.<<» t. .Jvi«;i sitvn-iinr^s th« tv^T>nsitim. hA^ T< CTeate a 

^\«t(iv«. ' i- ». *^i- fi." M»»: '.>., «'Srt(aiAtv sv.ftf-.rer. by the 
V<vf«kV^ A<*M».0.1' e« '««-r' oJv^iT^rfN. Tr-i»ft>i,-,"^r> <*!».. ahu* ra. some 
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isdepeadeace, which they regard aa an hiatorical right ; and the 
second is, a dislike for all expenses for which the people do not 
see the immediate utility. " The referendum has made the people 
Ccinservative," he saya, "and it haa often made laws fail which 
are very strongly supported and very cleverly defended. It is 
aofiicieiit on these occasions lor the different minorities to unite 
at the poll in order to ohtain a compact and decisive majority."' 
Neai'Iy all the writers agree in saying tiat laws have been 
Toted down more out of hostility to the government than out 
of hostility to the laws. All writers are unanimous in praising 
the Swiss for the great moderation they have shown. There 
have never been any troubles or acts of violence at any of the 
votings. 

Let US now see what the results of the referendum 
have been in the different cantons, taking the German 
cantons first. 

Herr Stiisai, in an interesting monograph on the 
referendum in Zilrieh, gives a description of the prin- 
cipal popular votes which have taken place in his 
canton from 1869 to 1885,^ and although he makes 
no secret of his preference for direct legislation, he 
seems to have made an impartial examination of 
the facts. He sums up the result in the following 
words: — 

" All the laws useful to the canton have been 
accepted, even those which demanded considerable 
money sacrifices from the people. No law which 

' L^iOiitioii par U peujde en SuUif, pp. 1 13 and 1 15. 

' Stilssi, Jleferendtim tind InUialiv int Kanton Zurich, Horgen, 
1SS6. It would be a good thing if the example of Heir SCiissi, 
Secretary of State for Ziirich, were followed elsewhere. It haa 
been impossible for me to obtain enact inforniation in man; cantons 
on Cbe results of the referendum. The heads of the adm 
tion who have the necessary dooumeDts in their posseiisior 
easily draw up complete tables of comparative statistics 
BDbject of the popular votiogs. 
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would have really advanced either moral or material J 

progress has been definitely laid aside.' 

" In those rare cases which seem to contradict this ] 
conclusion the referendum has simply displayed its I 
inherent ultra-Conservative character, and delayed an I 
advance which would seem to most too ra 

' The author mpBtiH by this that laws which have perhaps bcBn 
rejected a Hrst time have alwaja been accepted by the people 1 
later date. 

' [Mr. Lowell sajs that the tendency to reject measures that are 
in an; war Radical is more noticeable in the cantons than in the 
Confederation. He says : " Strange as it may seem, the dJBlike of 
Badical projects applies to labour laws and other measures designed 
to improve the condition of the working classes, althoagh taws of 
that kind are commonly believed to be highly popular with the 
vast majority of people. " To illustrate this, Mr. Lowell quotes the 
canton of Ziirich, which is largely devoted to manufacturing : — 

"In 1870 the people rejected there a caotonal law which limited 
the daration of l&bour in factories to twelve hours a tlay, which 
protected the women who work in them, and forbade the employ- 
ment of children during the yeara when they were required to go 
to schooL In 1877 they voted against a federal factory law In- 
tended for a similar purpose. In the following year they rejected 
a cantonal law to establish a school of weaving ; and in lESi they 
voted down another law providing tor the compulsory inanrance of 
workmen against sickness, regulating their relations with their 
employers, and making the latter liable for injuries to their eni'^ 
ployees caased by accidents. Moreover, they have repeatedly 
rejected meascres for increasing the amount of education required A 
in the public schools, and they have refused to provide free text- I 
books for the cbildren. All this does not mean that the people 1 
are certain to reject laws intended for the benefit of the worMag | 
classes ; on the contrary, they voted in Ziirich heavily in favour ol ] 
the recent amendment to the Federal Constitution giving the Con- 
federation power to enact a statute on the compulsory ii 
of workmen. But it does mean that they are less ready to 1 
sanction measures of this character than the Legislature i 
pass them. 

" Every law designed for the benefit of the working man involves, 
or rather is liable to involve, a present (sacrifice on bis part ; but UHt | 
sacrifice ia not evident so long as the principle of the law Is men ~ 
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Herr Stiissi gives at the end of his pamphlet a 
list of the votes which have taken place during 
the fifteen years of which he treats. We find that 
120 bills have been presented for the sanction of 
the people, and that of this number 80 have been 
accepted and 40 rejected. I was enabled to take 
some notes myself at the cantonal chancery, and 
find that between 1886 and 1890 there were thirteen 

stated in general terms. Any working man, for example, can easilj 
DoderEtand tbe wisdom oF forbidding the labour of children of im- 
mature years, but it is not easy foe bim to see how he gains anything 
by losing tbe wages bis son has been earning in the mill. Hence the 
tame man may very well vote for a candidate or a party that pro- 
poses to enact a labour law, and yet find himself bitterly opposed 
to that very law when it is presented to him for approval. More- 
over, the referendum places iu the hands of the employers a 
means of exGrtiog a direct pressure upon their operatives, which 
a secret ballot has cot the Bllghtett tendency to mitigate. 
The rejection of the first Factory Act in Zurich is said to 
have been largely due to the inflnence of the mill-owners, 
and a little refiection will show how they might bring about 
the defeat of a labour law. Suppose, for example, that an 
act limiting the hours of work in factories is passed by the 
Legislature, and that a demand is made for tbe popular vote. 
Then soppose the employers announce that if the law is ratified 
they will be obliged to cut down wages. In such a case many of 
the operatives, not caring to ran tbe risk: of » decrease in wages 
or a strike, will be likely to vote against the act and kill it." — 
ffiwerammf, &C., pp. 168-69, 

M. Curti says that a whole series of good laws have been adopted 
in Zurich — laws in favour of agriculture, laws rcforuiing the penal 
system, laws on the construction of several large hospitals, on the 
contribution of tbe state to the expenses of communal poor-houses, 
and on grants to the construction of railways, as well as a great 
many other propositions concerning the administration of justice, 
police, education, and other questions of public administratioiL 
Quite lately, he says, the working day of those employed in shops 
and domestic industries has been limited to ten hours, and the bill 
was accepted by the people by 45,309 votes to 12,356. See Revue 
PciiUque et ParlemaitaiTt, Anguat 1897,] 
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votes, foiir of which have resulted in the rejection 1 
of the proposed law or resolution.' 

When the electors have to sanction all laws as in ] 
Ziirich, the number of voters who go to the poll is a 
matter of considerable importance. M. Stiissi has i 
calculated that, on an average, 74 per cent, of the I 
registered electors have either deposited or sent their I 
ballot-paper. The first thing that affects the size of 1 
the vote is clearly the law itself. If it is a pajty 
measure and rouses the passions of the bulk of the 
electors, or if it is a financial law and closely affects 
the material interests of the citizens, immediately a ' 
large majority of electors make use of their right. If, 

' The figures are given from 1869-96 by M. Cnrti, Le ifc/erenrfum 
StiUse, p. 232 of the Revue PUitique et ParUmmtaire for Augnst 1S97. 
He sajB there have been seveq votes oo constitutiooal laws, 13^ oil 
laws passed by the cantonal coaocil, two on treatjes with other 
cantons, and twenty-Qve on initiative demands. He does not, how- 
ever, give the results of the voting. These are given in Herr Stiissi's 
latest book, Reftrendwa ■and Initiativ in den SthiceiieF Kantmten, 



for the years 1S69-93. Of 128 1 
ninety-nine were accepted and tn. 
federal questions voted on, the 1 
oludlng the initiative demand 
voted against seven. 

The popular initiative has been 
there were twenty-two initiative a 
be remembered that any 5000 vot 
and reqoire it to be submitted t 



5 passed by the c 
ntj-nine rejected. Of the thirty 
ople approved twenty-three, in- 
1 the SlaughterhoQse Act, and 

10 mere formality in Zurich, for 
lendmcntB in this period. It will 
IS can propose a law in tbie way 
the people, and any one person 
can do the same with the consent of one-third of the cantonal 
council. 

The petition of the single 
between 1K69 and 1893. In 
in this way was rejected. I 
way were accepted by the people, but they were adopted by a majo- 
rity of the Council, and have therefore been classified by Stiissi tu ' 
pelitioDB. Font of the demands, made by 5000 citbens, v 
proved by the Council ; of these two were accepted and two lejootad. j 
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on the contrary, the country takes little interest in the 
law, the number of citizens who will go out of their 
■way to express their opinion will be inconsiderable. 
They will consist of public servants and employees of 
the state, certain fanatical believers in direct l^sla- 
tion, and sometimes malcontents who vote " No " 
out of pure opposition, and who, calculating on the 
numerous abstentions, hope to defeat the law. 

There is an external factor which may contribute 
to increase the number of voters, and that is, the 
coincidence of the referendum with an election. 
Although elections have not the importance in 
Switzerland that thoy have in Belgium, since the 
repi-esentatives chosen by the people cannot pass 
legislation which is iinal, their laws being always 
amenable to the popular tribunal, yet it is an obvious 
and universal fact that the elections are better at- 
tended than the referendary votings. Probably 
politicians work haMer to ensure their own success 

In two other oases the Council prepared an alternative which was 
ratijied, while of the remaining liTteen onlj' Cliree ware adopted by 
the people. Of these one established a hoase of correction for 
tramps, another re-established the death penalty (bat the people 
afterwards negatived the statute for catijiing it into effect), and the 
third abolished compalsory vaccination. Only three laws apposed 
by the Legislature have therefore been adopted by the people 
during twenty-four years, and of these Mr. Lowell says : " One was 
of donbtfal valae, about another the people seem to have changed 
theic minds, and in the opinion of most educated people the third 
was clearly bad." Sea vol. ii. p. 187. 

M. Curti's criticism of the initiative is as follows : " It rauEl be 
acknowledged that the initialive has not always been well directed. 
Those who have used the initiative have often propounded questions 
which were not urgent, or have drawn up their demands in anch a 
way that they could not withstand criticism. Bat the institution 
has always had the advantage of acting as a safety-valve for political 
paEsionH." See Rei-ac Pditiquc tl I'arUmcntaire, August 1897. 
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tlian the success of their laws. However that may J 
be, we CED state as a fact that at Ziirich, when there I 
is a referendum and an election on the same day, | 
the averi^e number of electors who pronounce on 
the law or decree submitted to ■ the vote rises from 
74 to yg per cent.' 

There is a third factor which contributes materially I 
towards filling the ballot-boxes, and that is, the power " 
of the communes to inflict a fine on the electors who ; 
abstain from voting. Herr Stiissi gives some sur- 
prising figures on this subject. On the occasion of J 
the referendum on the 25th of June 1871, it was f 
calculated that 97, 94, and 59 per cent, of the elee- 1 
tors voted in the communes of Uster, Hoi^en, and 
Riesbach respectively, while in the communes of 
Zurich, Glattfelden, and Aussersihl the percentage 
was only 19, 14, and 10 respectively. In the first 
three communes the vote was compulsory, in the 
others it was optional. These figures were so re- 
markable that it was proposed to pass a cantonal 
law which should introduce compulsory voting into 
all the communes without distinction. The first bill 
drafted for this purpose was rejected by the people, 
and a motion on the same subject, made somewhat 
later in the cantonal council, only obtained JO votes 1 
against 90. The communes, therefore, remained free 
to establish compulsory voting or not as they liked, 
and we are thus enabled to judge accurately as to 
how far the threat of a fine increases the vigilance 
of the electors. 

On the occasion of the referendum of the 4th of 
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■May 1 879, the average of electors voting was 90 per 
cent, in the 121 communes where the voting was 
compulsory, and only 70 per cent, in the communes 
where the voting was optional. On the occasion of 
the referendum of the 28th of April 1878, the pro- 
portion was respectively 86 per cent, and 55 per cent. 
Compulsory voting produces another result to which 
it is important to draw attention, namely, a marked 
increase in the number of blank ballot-papers. In 
the two votings we have just mentioned, there was 
an average of 2 1 and 24 per cent, of blank tickets 
in the communes where the voting was compulsory, 
and only from 17 to 20 per cent, in the communes 
where the voting was optional. 

Voting by proxy, which is peculiar to Zurich, also 
tends to increase the number of blank ballot-papers. 
If the elector ia obliged to go and give his vote in 
person, he likes, when he has exerted himself so far, 
to influence the result to some extent, and therefore 
fills in the ballot-paper. On the other hand, a man 
who, merely to escape the fine, sends the ballot-paper 
by a third person, takes little interest in the result of 
the voting, and will easily abstain from giving any 
opinion at all. However that may be, the proportion 
of blank ballot-papers to the whole number placed in 
the ballot-boxes has been 1 1 per cent, during the five 
years between 1869 and 1874. It rose to 19 per cent. 
in the following period; from 1875 to 1880. It has 
fallen to 18 per cent, from 1S81 to 1885. Looking at 
these numbers, the conclusion is that on an average, 
from 1869 to 18S5, 62 per cent, only of the registered 
electors have given a vote which is worth anything ; 
and in that way it has happened that in 100 votes out 
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of 1 20 the raiDority has given the law to the majo 
" After all," says Herr Stiissi, " is not that preferable t* 
submitting to a law voted by 1 50 or 200 deputies ? " 
Yes, it is preferable, if votes only are counted. Perhaps 
it is not if it were a question of the worth of the vota 

In the canton of Beme sixty-eight laws have run 
the gauntlet of the referendum between 
I S80. Of these tifty have passed safe and sound, and 
eiijhteen have not found favour with the peoph 

M. Chatelanat published in 1 S77 ' some very detailed 
statistics about the Bernese referendum. We see from 
them that only 45 per cent, of the electors took part 
in referendary votings. This proportion has remained 
tie same for the years after 1S77; but of 110,000 
active citizens only 48,000 on an averse take thfl; 



' [M. Carti saji tlia.t one bundled cantoiiBl laws and ii 
demands have been anbinitted to the vote between 1S69 and 1896, 
and of tbese tbirtj-one have been voted down. The people, he 
says, hsTe several tiniEH displayed their opposition to laws on 
salsries, peasiona, and other fiscal quoations. On the other hand, 
they consented to state sabsidiea being given to the rajlvuajs, 
tbe; increased the salaries of teachers in the eletuentary scbooU, 
and decided on the construction or enlargement of scholastic 
institutions and hospitals. 

The popular initiative, introduced in 1893, has been twice used in 
Beme with guccesa — liistly. to abolish compnlsory vaccination ; and 
secondly, lo introduce a system of bounties for the rearing of cattle 
and horses. A law on this latter subject, prepared by the Great 
Council, had been voled down owing to the objection of the small 
farmers, who did not consider the subsidy fairly distribated. The 
popnlaj law was accepted. The election of the Eiecntive, the 
Great Conncil, and the depaties to the Council ot States, by the « 
system of proportional representation, was also claimed by the j 
popular initiatiTe, but was rejected by the people.] 

' Chatelanat, Vie Wirkungen del He/ercndums iin A'onton Bern, in J 
the ZtUn/iriftfiir ichKriicritche Statislit, 1S77, p. 19J. 
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trouble to drop a ballot-paper into the box when 
there is a law to sanction. On the other band, when 
the Great Council is to be elected, immediately the 
number of electors tbat go to the poll is considerably 
increased. On an average they amount to 69,000. 
During the period of twenty years which i»ve passed 
since the introduction of the referendum into Berne, 
an absolute majority of the electors has only nine 
times taken part in the votes. Of the sixty-eight laws 
submitted to the referendum only one has obtained 
more than half the votes of the registered electors. 
In all other cases the result has been decided by the 
minority.! 

Herr Diirrenmatt, a member of the Great Council 
at Berne, considers that the considerable number of 
abstentions is partly due to the unwieldy size of the 
constituencies. He intends to introduce a motion 
that the vote should henceforth take place in the 
commune. If bis preliminary proposal is adopted, 
he intends claiming compulsory voting, and the pay- 
ment of a franc to those who eoino to vote. This last 
idea is not new. In olden days, at one period of the 
Athenian democracy, the citizens present at the meet- 
ings of the Ecclesia were also indemnified. There 

' [Mr. Lowail (p. 272) poiats ont that between. 1869 and 1878 the 
percuntage of those who took part in the vote varied from 81. 5 to 
20.2 per cent. " It is worth while to obaerve that the latest vote 
woB cast on religiona questions, tlie next on political ones ; then 
came railroad, then school, than financial, then economic ones ; 
whilst the sniallest vote was polled on administrative regulations, 
no doubt because the people felt that thej did not understand 
Ihem. This list of subjects shows tbat cool, and sensible as 
the Swi«a ace, they are not eiempt from the popular tendency. 
good or had, to take more interest in sensatiunul tlian practical 
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is only one kind of law which seems to have been able 
to arouse the Bernese from their habitual indifference. 
When it was necessary, on the 1 8th of January 1 874, 
to vote on a religious law which placed the Church in 
absolute dependence upon the state and the people, 
then 69,478 electors thought it their duty to go and 
vote for its acceptance. The minority which voted 
"No" was composed of 17,133 votes. In all there 
were 86,611 votes given. The majority comprised the 
Protestants and Old Catholics, who assumed by this 
means the right of regulating the religious affairs of 
the Catholics.^ 

In the canton of Solothurn, from T870 to 1891, 
fifty-one laws have been adopted, and fifteen have 
been rejected. 

The laws which the people are most ready to refuse 
are in Solotlnirn, as elsewhere, those which concern 
the payment of public servants. The officials often 
suffer from the dislike which the peasant feels for a 
bureaucracy. Colonel Vigier of Solothurn has sent 
me the reports of the Central Department responsible 
for ascertaining the result of the ballots. It would 
appear from the results of the twenty-two votes con- 
tained in the reports, that out of 17,000 electors 83CX) 
on an average appear at the poll. The smallest 
number that took part in a single vote has been 
4998, the highest 12,620, On the other hand, when 

' It should be remarked that this is not the otilj case In whioh 
deraocracj haa been oppressive to liberty, and that it is not only at 
Ber tbat the government of the people has been the dominatfon 
of numbers, in which the minority has been disarmed and oppressed 
by a sectariaD majority. The exact details are given by M. Woeste 
in his lliatoirc rfu Cultttr/campf en l^iiUie, BrnsEels, 1887, pp. 45, 59, 
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an election took place on the 20th of November 
1887, for the re-election of the Council of State, 
no less than 15,548 voted out of 17,591 registered 
electors. 

In the half canton of Rural-Basle the people have 
been required to give their decision on ninety-four laws 
from 1 864 to 1 88 1 . The net result has been that forty- 
five laws have been accepted and twenty-three have 
been rejected. Seventeen times the referendum has 
come to nothing because a majority of electors have 
not taken part in the vote.^ 

From 1 88 1 to 1884, out of seventeen laws sub- 
mitted to the people, three only have been accepted, 
five have been rejected, and more than half of the 
laws failed because an absolute majority of the electors 
did not go to the poll.- 

I have not been able to obtaui the statistics of 
the number of voters in the canton of Aargau. The 
number of laws rejected by the people there is con^ 
siderable. Between 1870 and 18S3 twenty-one laws 
but of forty-eight were rejected, and four out of ten 
between 1885 and 1889. The people have a special 
aversion to laws on taxation. From 1878 to 1885 they 
constantly refused to vote the state budget.^ The 
majority has now succeeded hy making some con- 

' AmUbrrkhl da RegieTunjtratkei des Kantmii BokI — Landsehafl 
vom Jahre iS»o. 

' Avitiberieht vnm Jakrc 1884. [These figures show tliat the ten- 
dency to Btftj away haa increased of late years. In the new Con- 
Btitntion of 1894 the majority of those who take part in the vote ia 
decisive whether a niaiority of electora take part or not.] 
, * Aargan was the only canton besides Berne which was in the 
habit of BQbmitting the budget to the referendum. 
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cessions to tbe opposition in striking the budget out 
of the list of subjects which must be submitted to, 
the referendum.' 






In passing to the French cantons we are at oi 
struck with the fact that legidation by thepeopU 
much less developed there than in the German can- 
tons. Three of them, Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel, 
only possess the optional referendum. Fribourg has 
always adhered to the representative system pure 
and simple,* 

I spent a long time trying to discover the reason 

' [The particnlars ai the TotingB in the OBnlon at SL Gall are 
given bj M. Cnrti. Between 1S31 and 1894 there were 336 Itiwi 
passed, twenty of which have been submilled to the leferendnm. 
Of these two passed, eighteen failed. Therefore, whenever a refer- 
endnm has been demanded, the law ha« nearly always been voted 
down. Ttie laws rejected bare usually been tax laws. The two laws 
accepted have a political -religious character ; the first proposed 
to remove funerals from ecclesiastical influence, and tbe second 
imposed penalties on priests who attempted (0 stir up religious 
dissensiODS. Both were carried by a small majority of aboot 300. 

Tbe initiative has been made use of to introduce proportional 
representation, but it was negatived by 2^,143 votes to 19,875. It 
has also been made use of to lower the rate of interest on mort- 
gages from five to four per cent., which was accepted by 22,643 to 
12,859 votes. Compulsory voting exists in this canton, but it is 
doubtful whether the fines are strictly enforced. Tbey are, how- 
ever, very political in St, Gall. There are 51,430 registered electors, 
and no loss than forty political newspapers.] 

^ Politicians conclade from that that Fribourg is the moet retro- 
grade and reactionary canton in Switzerland. They would probably 
not express this opinion if Kribourg were not a Catholic canton. In 
fact, the representative system baa not prevented the starting of b 
university calculated to become a scientific institution of tbe first 
rank, and subsidised by tbe Great Council in December 1886 to 
the extent of 2,500,000 francs. — Adams, The Sieiu CoTtfcdrratiau^M 
French edition, p. 227, 
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of the difference between the Gentian cantons and 
the French, a difference which is gradually becoming 
less marked in course of time, owing to what one 
might call the "contagion of example." I am in- 
clined to beUeve that the difference is due to the 
fact that the citizens of Romance Switzerland were 
not brought up in the elementary school of hberty 
like those in German Switzerland, The citizens of 
the German communes have always been accustomed 
to meet in Gemeinden to discuss all important matters 
which interest the coinmuneH. They soon become 
ambitious to enlarge their sphere and to extend it 
to the domain of cantonal interests whenever they 
consider that these interests have boon inefBciently 
dealt with by the Great Council. Their French 
fellow-citizens have not enjoyed this preliminary 
political training. " In Romance Switzerland," wrote 
M. Dubs, " there is a general idea that communal life 
emanates from above, and we have no sort of com- 
munal assembly. Sometimes the communal electors 
merely have the right of electing the communal 
council,^ which is responsible for nominating the 
municipal council or executive. This lack of com- 
munal Hfe reacts on the pohtical life, and the Romance 
peoples are much too ready to listen to those in 
power and wait for them to take the initiative." ^ 

' A deliberate aEsembly. 

^ Dabs, Le droitpvMk de la Con/idiratum Suitae, vol. 1 p, 2S2, [The 
diSerence is thus summed ap b; Mr, Lowell : " Among the Germans 
tbere is more JFatonsy and distrust of the government and more 
confidence in the direct action of the people, wliile the French are 
less democratic in tbe Swiss sense of the term and more inclined to 
follow the lead of the regular authorities. Hence tlie referendum 
is pecaliarly a German ir 
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There can be no doubt, with our present informa- 
tion, that the Valais shares with the Grisons the 
honour of having been the cradle of the referendum. 
The referendum exists there in the compidaory form, 
which is considered more democratic than the op- 
tional ; but the only laws upon which the people pro- 
nounce are those which involve an outlay of more 
than 60,000 francs. As a matter of fact, the electors 
never have the opportunity of using their right. " We 
always try," a member of the canton told me, " not 
to eiceed the sum of 60,000 francs on any single 
occasion." 

The referendum has existed in Geneva since 1879. 
It has only been used twice — once against a law 
ordering the construction of a railway from Geneva 
to Annemasse ; and secondly, against a cantonal reso- 
lution granting a subsidy of 400,000 francs to a railway 
of local importance constructed by a private company. 
The law was accepted, the resolution rejected. 

In Neuch§,tel the referendum has only been set in 
motion twice sLuce i879^once against a law creating 
a state bank, which was accepted by the people ; jmd 
secondly, against a law on the licences of inns — a good 
law, BO I was told, but which was rejected. 

The electors have twice made use of their right of 
initiative. In 1 884 they demanded the purchase by 
the state of a Uttle line of railway which was being 
mismanaged. The purchase was decided by 9358' 
votes to 6772. In 1888, the Conservatives, who 2a»- 
in a minority in the canton, but were assisted on this 
occasion by a group of Radicals, demanded that the 
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law should declare it impossible for a man to be at 
the same time a National Councillor and an official 
in the cantonal administration. This proposal was 
supported by the people. 

In the canton of Vaud the referendum does not 
seem to have been made use of at all, and the popular 
initiative has only been resorted to once, and that 
was in 18S3. On that occasion the Conservatives 
demanded, like those of Neuchatel, that a man should 
be declared incapable of being at the same time an 
official in the cantonal administration and a deputy 
to the Federal Chambers. The people accepted the 
law, but its authors paid dearly for their success. 
The Radicals sought for revenge, and introduced pro- 
gressive taxation on capital in the cantonal constitu- 
tion of 1885. They persuaded the people that the 
public revenue ought to be drawn almost exclusively 
ixom the leisured classes, and that the taxes paid by 
poor citizens would be reduced in consequence. When 
the constitution was submitted to the popular vote, it 
was accepted by 30,000 citizens and rejected by 20,000 
out of 60,000 registered electors. The result of the 
adoption of progressive taxation is easy to imagine. 
M. Wuarin, without expressly mentioning the canton 
of Vaud, enables us to recognise it in the following 
passage in his interestmg book 27ie Taw-payer: — 

" What has happened where the graduated tax has 
been directed with openly hostile intention against 
large fortunes ? The holders of great fortunes who 
are not ready to bear much ill-treatment have been 
driven from the country. It has given rise to a 
certain number of family arrangements in order to 
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divide up great fortunes so aa to bring the higher 
classes of taxable capital within the range of lower 
taxation. Moreover, people living abroad, and pos- 
sessed of a comfortable fortune, have lost ail wish to 
enter a country so inhospitable to wealth, oven though 
it be their own native place." ' 

The political editor of the Revue Suisse character- 
ises the law of Vaud on graduated taxation as " abso- 
lutely monstrous," It not only levies an enormous 
toll on great fortunes, but it puts every one under a 
sort of inquisition, and subjects them to proceedings 
which are the negation of liberty and personal inde- 
pendence. The citizens, bound hand and foot, are 
practically delivered into the hands of commissioners 
named by the govermnent or in its employ, and they 
are not even able to invoke the protection of the law 
courts. 

The reason that the referendum does not work in 
the canton of Vaud is due to the fact that the oppo- 
sition is numerically in a hopeless minority. The 
Radical party is supreme in the canton, for out of more J 
than two hundred members of the Grand Council f 
the Conservatives can scarcely count sixty, of whom 1 
eighteen come from the town of Lausanne. Under 
these conditions, the minority has no interest in 
making use of the referendum. For any appeal to 
the electoral body to be effective, it is necessary that J 
those who make the appeal should not be opposed] 

' Wuarin, Le Contribuable, Paris, iS£9, pp. liS-19. Also L'ivaln- I 
lion de la d^iaaeratii en Stiiite, in tbe JUvut del dtux Monda, AngoEt I, J 
1891. [See alao Lowell, p. 267 and nolo. In the Bewe Socialiitt, 1 
1S94, pp. 567-88, there ih a very interesting article b.v M. Henil 
Mayr on "Progressive Taxation in the Canton of Vaud."] 
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by an overwhelming majority which votes solid at 
the bidding of its leaders. 

If, on tho other hand, there are two parties in a 
state, both of whom are well organised and highly 
disciplined, and nearly equal in strength, then the 
referendum is bound to become a weapon of the 
opposition, and, as a matter of fact, this is what 
actually happened in the Italian canton of Ticino.' 

For forty years the Liberals had been in power, 
thanks often to illegal and revolutionary means. In 
1875, when the rehgious struggle had reached the 
stage of acute exasperation, a violent reaction took 
place, and a Conservative majority was sent to the 
Groat Council. As Ticino did not then possess the 
referendum, the Conservative leaders thought fit to 
introduce it in 1883. They might be turned out any 
day and a Liberal majority might return to power, 
in which case the persecution of the Church would 
begin. It was prudent when in power to make sure 
of having a weapon against the Radical laws of the 
future. Unfortunately they put their scheme into 
execution rather too soon. If the Conservatives had 
introduced the referendum on the eve of an election 
when they expected a reverse, it would have been 
excellent pohcy; but in 1883 their position was still 
too strong, and their new law reacted on themselves. 

Shortly after the introduction of the referendum, 
the Great Council passed a law dealing with the 

' At tbe elections of Uarcb 3, 18S9, on the dissolution of tbo 
Great Oooncil, the avoiage poll of the ConserTatives was 12,653, °^ 
the Liberals [2,oiS (Zi ;ur;«(van Seclorah dans le canton de Tarin, 
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said the H 

ilt:rtcTpf.tioi" ^^ 



development of Ticino. "The ■ 
political editor of the Revue Suisse, " was altogether 
advantageous to the caQtoQ. To improve a great 
valley, to protect it against periodical floods, to bring 
into cultivation some very important land at a rela- 
tively small cost,' might have been expected to meet 
with the approval of all men." But pohtics inter- 
fered, and the Radicals voted to a man against the 
proposal. They very cleverly exploited the jealousy 
which the Sotto Genere felt towards the Sopra Genere, 
for whose advantage the improvement was under- 
taken. The result was that the law was rejected, 
and the State Council resigned.^ 



Section II. — The Referendum from the Swiss 
Point of View. 

Tot capita, tot sensus. I came back from Switzer- 
land with a large memorandum -book crammed full 
of notes, taken here, there, and everywhere, just 
as I happened to meet my informants, professors, 
deputies, joumahsts, public servants, popular leaders, 
Catholics, Sociahsts, and Radicals. In this curious 
collection, violent abuse and enthusiastic eulogies 

' Tbe Confederation paid fift; per cent, of the expense, the land- 
owners interested thirtj per cent., so that the canton vaa only 
called on for twentj per cent. 

'' In 1886 the Radicals collected 8000 signatures against a law 
which would have given the Church more independence In its 
dealings with the state. Fortunately, however, the law nas passed 
on the 21 St March iSSa hya small majority, the rotes being 11,^31 
to 10,410. The year before, an excellent financial law was tejectad 
without even a plausible reason being given, out of pnre party 
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mingle on every page. The referendum is an 
excellent thing, an incomparable institution : you 
turn a leaf, and this wonder is suddenly termed 
a reactionary measure, a clog and a hindrance to 



In order to spare the reader the sort of confusion 
I experienced during the first part of my stay in 
Switzerland under this flood of contradictory opinions, 
1 will try and classify these criticisms, to some extent, 
according to the special point of view from which 
the different people whom I consulted regarded the 
Teferendum. It will help to explain the divergencies 
of opinion to a certain extent. 

We will see, first of all, what the politicians think of 
"Monseigneur the Referendum," as M. Carteret ex- 
pressed himself one day ; for they are the people who 
have the closest and longest acquaintance with his 
lordship. 

I. "Parties," wrote a foreign observer, "judge the 
institution [the referendum] not according to its in- 
trinsic value, hut according to the services which it 
renders or is capable of rendering them. This ex- 
plains why a further extension of the rights of the 
people is claimed by different parties in different 
cantons, in Basle by the Radicals, in St. Gall by 
the Ultramontanes." ' This observation of Siguor 
Brunialti is a just one. 

Those devoted to active politics ore utiHtarians. 
With them it is a matter of calculating the gains and 
advantages that their party or their cause may hope 

' BrunialLt, La Uyge e la liberldt, lol. i. p. 270. 
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to obtain from the referendum. It ia not surprising, ' 
therefore, that the members of the government and 
the majority should speak ill of the referendum, or 
that the chiefs of the opposition should have no 
terms too flattering to apply to it. The former ( 
nothing to the institution, quite the contrary. 

A great many of their laws, it is true, have obtiuned 
the sanction of the people, but how many others 
have been rejected after having been drafted with 
great labour, and defended clause by clause against 
the minority, and from which its supporters hoped 
for valuable results for the whole country, and espe- 
cially for their party ? The opposition does not 
experience these regrets. It considers the laws that 
it has succeeded in rejecting as so many acts of 
revenge, or as so many landmarks on the road to 
power. In its hands the referendum has become a 
weapon with which to do battle, and it has often 
proved victorious. 

All poHticians do not regard the referendum in 
this light. There are some rare exceptions. I have 
met men who struggled in their youth with all the 
energy of sincere conviction for the success of demo- 
cratic institutions. The fortune of elections has 
brought them into power, and the referendum has 
done them a bad turn. All the same they have 
remained faithful to it, and pardoned it with a good 
grace. I do not undertake to say whether this is 
the restilt of democratic conviction or amov/r propre. 
I simply state the fact as a somewhat exceptional 

As a general rule, the opposition, whether it be ' 
Catholic or Liberal, is satisfied with the referendum. 
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The majority, on the contrary, whatever its political 
complexion, wishes to be rid of it. Signor Brunialti 
quotes two cantons as examples, and I would add those 
of Geneva, Fribourg, Berno, Lucerne, Aargau, the 
Grisons, and others. Friiiourg is the most curious of 
all. The cantonal referendum is one of the planks of 
the Radical platform, and the government and the 
majority will not have it at any price. It has been 
said, therefore, that Fribourg is not a democratic 
canton. If, on the other hand, the eagerness with 
which the electors go to the ballot-box on voting days 
is any criterion of the intensity of the democratic 
opinion in that country, then Fribourg is one of the 
most democratic cantons in Switzerland. A consider- 
able number of Fribourg voters, moreover, take part 
in each federal referendum. 

What is true of the different cantons in particular 
is also true of the Confederation in general. 

I will not prove the point by quoting the declara- 
tions that have been made to me by important 
members of the Federal Councils. It is only neces- 
sary to mention two facts in the parliamentary and 
political history of Switzerland which every one there 
knows. One of these is of recent date, and the other 
several years old. 

The question of conferring on the electors the 
right of initiative aftbrded the Radical party on three 
occasions the opportunity of disclosing its enmity 
towards any measure which increased the legislative 
power of the people. 

In the Assembly the " formulated " initiative, which 
was advocated by the Right, was resisted by nearly all 
the speakers on the side of the majority. The Right 
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were successful, thiiriks to the support of the Socialists 
and tlie adhesion of a section of the Radical demo- 
crats. But the Federal resolution had still to obtain 
the sanction of the people, and with few exceptions 
the Radical newspapers recommended their readers to 
vote " No." In spite of their eloquence the resolu- 
tion was adopted, and the result of the poll clearly 
showed who were the partisans and who the opponents 
of democracy. 

The Journal de Geneve contained the following 
paragraph on the day after the voting of the 5 th of 
July 1891: "Three cantons, Aargau, Thurgau, and 
Vaud, and two half cantons, Rural-Basle and Appen- 
zell (Outer Rhodes), have been the only ones to vote 
'No.' In all these states the majority is Radical 
There are also very large minorities against the 
initiative in the Radical cantons of Berne, Schnff- 
bausen, and NeuchateL If we except Basle-City, 
Solothum, and Geneva, the lai^est majorities in 
favour of the resolution have been given in the 
Catholic cantons. We might say that the revision 
which has just been carried is the work of the opposi- 
tion, supported by a section of the Radicals, who act 
consistently with the democratic principles which 
they profess." ^ 

But the Radical majority had already shown on a 
previous occasion in the Chamber how little sympathy 
it had with the " rights of the people." That was in 
18S4, on the day after the referendum of the 1 ith of 
May, when the people rejected four laws at once. 

On the 6th of June three members of the Right. 
MM. Zemp, Keel, and Pedrazztni, raised a demand in 

,' Journal rfe Genive, July 7, i8gr. 
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the Chamber for constitutional revision, and specially 
claimed a larger extension of popular rights. There 
is nothing more instructive than to read the debates 
on this motion. I will only give two typical extracts. 

M. Zemp, in demanding the compulsory referendum 
and popular initiative, said: "Ten years ago we watched 
the introduction of the referendum into the constitu- 
tion with considerable anxiety, but to-day our fears 
havo been dissipated. As Federalists we were in 
doubt in 1874 as to the result of the exclusion of the 
vote by cantons. We were all labouring under a wrong 
impression at that time, and we have been taught by 
experience that the Swiss people are distinctly more 
Conservative than their representatives." ' 

M, Carteret answered M. Zemp, and did not try to 
conceal his opinion, " I should like," he said, " to see 
the referendum completely suppressed, and, above all, 
I want no compulsory referendum. As to the popular 
initiative, I dread it as a sort of legislative dynamite. 
In a word, the so-called rights of the people seem to 
me nothing more than democratic clap-trap. In the 
hands of the clerical party they are only used to 
impede progress." ^ 

In less picturesque terms, most of the speakers of 
the majority expressed the same sentiments; and, 
some months after the discussion, M, Numa Droz 
re-echoed them in a long article in the Revue Suisse, 
which he devoted to an examination of the proposi- 
tions of M. Zemp and his allies,^ 

' Ziiricher Poal o! ziat Jane iSS.^. 

' Z^rieher Poll of 23id June 1SS4. 

= Numa Droi, La T/.viam fidirale, in the Bibliothiipic UniverselU, 
vol. ixy. It is interesting to comparo thia article by M. DroK with 
one lie wrote throe years later, which ended with the wocda : 
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Thus in ten years the attitude of the parties with 
regard to the federal referendum was completely 
changed. The Radicals, who introduced it in 1874, 
arrayed themselves against it; while the Conserva- 
tives, who were opposed to it at first, demanded that 
it should be made more complete, that its domain 
should be extended, and that it should be made easier 
in practice. 

II. The political philosophers and jurists who judge 
the referendum from a more scientific standpoint, and 
to whom the immediate results or advantages of the 
system are not of paramount importance, neverthe- 
less differ in their conclusions quite as widely as the 
politicians. 

First of all, let us notice the opinion of M. Ernest 
Naville, who is an avowed adversary of the referendum, 
but who differs from other people in that he does not 
mind saying so openly : — 

" Only the very unsophisticated could believe that 
each citizen, after mature consideration, forms a de- 

" Switzerlaoil is undoubtedly taking an unprecedented step in 
resigning the sovereign legislative power into the hands of a body 
of more than 600,000 electors. If we succeed, out descendBnts will 
be able to pride themselves on having been the first to make one of 
the greatest advances in civilisation and political progress. And I 
am convinced we are on the way lo success" (Numa Droz, ia 
diiaoeratie et ton atcniV, in the Sibliathique Vnitertelli, vol. xvi). 
[Writing in 1895, M. Droz says: "It seems to me that this inMltn- 
tion, which is of a frankly Conservative character, has done more 
good than harm. Although I atn a friend of progress, I do not 
desire that it should be hasty, i neon si derate, or turbulent. The 
democratic machine, like any other, has need of a counter-check, 
and for that reason I support it" (La d^mocratii! enSuiaae, Etudeiet 
portrait) pUiliq'ues, p. 467), He is a most inveterate opponent of , 
the popular initialivc. ] 
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cided opinion of his own on every law. In order that 
all the shepherds of the mountains, all the farmers of 
the valleys, and all the dwellers in the towns of Swit- 
zerland might have an intelligent personal opinion on 
the often very complicated laws, they would require 
an amount of culture and leisure which is at present, 
and always will be, beyond the reach of the great 
majority of the population." 

" It is argued," wrote M. Naville further on, " that, 
since the laws are submitted to the people, nothing 
contrary to their wishes can be imposed upon them. 
That is true enough when the laws are clearly ex- 
pressed, and are confined to one particular point. 
Such laws are, however, very exceptional. In the 
majority of cases the leaders of the political party in 
the majority in the coimcils have certain methods by 
which they induce the people to assent to the wishes 
of the party instead of asserting their own. One of 
these consists in incorporatii^ several laws referring 
to different questions into one act, and submitting it 
as it stands to the popular vote. The second ex- 
pedient is to make some slight alterations in a law 
that has been refused, and then it is submitted a 
second, and even a third time, if necessary. 

" Independently of these considerations, the im- 
portant fact which makes it impossible to attribute 
to the referendum the value in practice which it has 
in theory is, that such a large number do not vote 
at all. ' The people ' who are said to have accepted 
or refused a law are too often only a very small part 
of the whole electorate. 

" Legislation by the people, in the sense that every 
citizen is able to study the laws proposed, and is 
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capable of criticising and of forming an independent 
Judgment on their merits, b, and probably always 
will be, a chimera, in spite of free and conipulsoiy J 
education. 

" The plebiscite is in its proper place when it is 
question of voting on constitutions,' but, as far asl 
law-making is concerned, the representative system is 
the only one capable of adequately espressing demo- 1 
cracy under the conditions of modem society." ^ 

The opinions of M. Wuarin, Professor of Sociology j 
in the University of Geneva, are altogether different, j 
Instead of wishing to restrict the right of the electors j 
to votes in the revision of constitutions, he demands 
that the referendum should be extended to embrace 
a special domain from which it has hitherto been 
thought prudent to exclude it. In his book Le Con- 
tribuable (The Tax-payer), M. Wuarin enlsrs upon 
an examination of the possible means by which the 
deterioration of public finance may be ameliorated 
or prevented ; and an extension of popular rights to 
include a vote on the budgets and taxes is one of 
the remedies for which he expresses the strongest 



" The man who pays," he says, " ought to have the 
real control ; and the public officials, who are only his 

' Herr von Orelli also considers tliat the refetendum ought to be 
conlined to constitutionaJ reriGions. He adds that the vote should 
alwajB be preceded by pablic meetings, ic which the membeis 
could explain to their constituents the subjects thej arc expected to 
vote Dpon. —Von Orelli, Dot Siaalsrechi der tehweiitritchen Eidgenot- 
enschaft, p. 107. 

' E. Naville, .1 propoi rfu Teferendum, in RepTittntalirm pro^ptiTtion' 
ntUe, April 18S7. See, by the Ettme author. La ijuttlion ilettorale, 
Geneva, 1871, p. jl ; Zn dimacralU TCpraentative, Paris, 1881. 
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. business agents, ought to be really dependent on him. 
In finance, as in everything else, the policy of the 
country should be directed by the country. The 
way to effect this is to put two levers into the 
hands of the people — the r^ht of veto or the refer- 
endum, and the right of initiative." The referendum, 
according to M. Wuarin, should be extended in four 



(i) The referendum as it now actually exists is 
more pohtical than anlministrative, and it ought to 
be both. 

As a matter of fact, financial decisions are among 
the (questions on which the country can pronounce, 
but they have to assume a certain form, for the 
budgets, properly so called, are excepted from the 
popular control. 

(2) The power of declaring a law to be urgent, by 
which it is removed from the sphere of the referen- 
dum, ought at least to be expressly restricted to a 
limited number of cases. 

(3) The referendum ought to be compulsory. 

(4) It ought also to be introduced for commimol 
matters.' 

M. Dubs, formerly one of the most formidable 
opponents of the referendum, recognises regretfully 
that it is now an accomplished fact. 

" The eomipuleory referendum," he writes, " is the 
only form which gives due expression to the idea 
that the people must share directly in the work 
of legislation. But, on the other hand, it is im- 
possible to deny that as soon as the state has 

' [This has now been done In Geneva. There is also a referendum 
in tbe towns of Berne and Zurich. See Preface.] 
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in poirerg or in territorj-, this method 
of legidation becomes very bardeDsorue and oostly. 
Haay lairs hare no great interest for the peofde m 
general ; many bare a special and technical character 
about which the great mass of the Toters have not, 
and cannot have, any opinion. The people are 
forced to YOte. with no wish to do so: they h&ve 
a re&ponsibiUty imposed upon them which they sa6 
not qualified to bear, while the council gets rid of 
a responfflbility which is part of lis daty. 

"The lypficrruil referendum, by which the people 
do not participate in legislation, except on direct 
demand, seems to be open to none of these objec- 
tions. But, as a matter of fact, the veto long ago 
rgected as undesirable, is there still, though under 
another name. The popular right of interrention 
has only been made exceptional The agitatibn 
which necessarily precedes each popular voting in 
order to bring it about, paralyses the ordinary work- 
ing of the political machinery, infiamcs the nunds 
of the people, and leads to unnatural coahtions. 
More than all this, the idea of the regular co-opera- 
tion of the sovereign people in legislation is definitely 
abandoned. Whatever be the form of the referen- 
dum, whether it be compulsory or optional, it is 
nevertheless but a poor substitute for a Landsge- 
meinde, owing to the fact that people are scattered 
at the time of voting, and that there is, as a rule, 
no previous discussion. The Landsgemeinde is the 
visible expression of the unity of the country, and 
the idea of this unity has a powerful and ennoblii^ 
influence on the individual. No such feeling is 
aroused, however, by the mere fact of dropping a 
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paper into the ballot-box, without anything approach- 
ing a discussion having preceded the mere writing 
of Yes or No on the ticket. 

" The idea is in itself truly democratic, and it will 
be a task for future generations to evolve a method 
by which it may be better realised, 

"It is still a new question, and experience will 
throw light on many points." ' 

M. Hilty, who defended the rights of the people 
against M. Dubs in 186S, has remained faithful to 
his original convictions. He pubhshed in 1S87 a 
remarkable study of the Swiss referendum, in the 
Archiv fur offeniliches Redd. While considering 
that the time had not come to pronounce a definite 
judgment, as Switzerland was only going through 
its apprenticeship to the system, he considers that 
the results of the referendum have not been dis- 
couraging. " It goes without saying," he concludes 
" that it would be unreasonable to propose the refer- 
endum in any country taken hap-hazard; but when 
the electorate possesses the essential qualities, the 
referendum is to be preferred to the representative 
system, for the foiu" following reasons: — 

"(i) Legislation acquires a doubly popular char- 
acter. The people learn to understand the laws 
better, especially when they are accompanied by 
explanatory messages. On the other hand, the 
Chamber is obliged to draft laws that are short, 
simple, and intelligible to the majority, 

"(3) The referendum encourages and strengthens 
patriotism, for government no longer appears the 

' Duba, ie droit public de In, Confederalioii Huiets, Geneva, 1S78, 
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privilege of an exclusive claffi. It develops also a 
feeling of responsibility in the elecUHS, l^ calling 
upon them to make important decisions likely to 
influence the future of their country. 

"(3) The great advantage of the referendmn is to 
show on which side the majority lies, and to give a 
sharp and conclusive reply to the protests of the 
minority. 

''(4) The referendum, finally, offers an inducement 
to the ruling classes to remain in permanent contact 
with the lower classes, and to take an active interest 
in their political education." ^ 

IIL It only remains for us to mention a very 
interesting discussion which has taken place dur- 
ing the last few years between the partisans of the 

' Unlike M. Wnarin, M. Hiltj, although he supports the refer- 
endom, woold not think it prudent to sahmit financial qoestions 
to the vote (p. 416). 

[M. Hilty, in his article in the Revue de Droit irUematumale, 
1892, pp. 396-9S, seems to consider that the optional form of 
the referendum is best at present, bat that the compulsory re- 
ferendum is the ''system of the future," not only in the cantons, 
but in the Confederation. He says that the optional referendum, 
when put into force, is always an act of hostility against the 
government. The rejection of a law by the people is a censure, 
and a law accepted in spite of the opposition of a large minority 
has suffered a loss of prestige in public opinion. If the referendum 
were often demanded, the real direction of public affairs would 
pass into the hands of the popular coalitions, organised to collect 
the necessary number of votes and to direct this kind of poli- 
tical campaign. ''On the other hand," M. Hilty continues, "the 
optional referendum, being less frequent than the compulsory, is 
a sort of apprenticeship in legislation which is by no means to 
be despised. The difficulty about the compulsory referendum is to 
define the exceptions, so as to withdraw from the popular vote, 
unimportant administrative regulations, diplomatic matters, inter- 
national treaties, and the decisions in case of peace and war."] 
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referendum and the partisans of proportional repre- 
sentation. An article by M. Nuina Droz appeared 
in 1883 in the Bibliotkigue UniveracUe •which, gave 
the adherents of electoral reform the opportunity 
of comparing their system with the referendum. 
M. Numa Droz, in mentioning the various advan- 
tages of the referendum, laid special stress on the 
fact that it made the question of proportional repre- 
sentation less acute. 

" When Parliament can decide everything," he said, 
" the desire to be represented there is very strong ; 
but when the people have the last word, the majority 
is less anxious to exclude the minorities, whose 
opinion may be so useful to the success of a law. 
The minorities, on the other hand, are less Uable 
to be treated unjustly or to be excluded, because 
they can urge before the people themselves those 
ideas which they have not been able to express in 
the Council Chamber." 1 

Two years later, MM. Zemp, Keel, and Pedrazzini 
demanded the application of the principle of pro- 
portional representation in the case of the elections 
to the National Council. In the speech which he 
made to support his motion, M. Pedrazzini replied 
to the arguments of M. Droz, " It has been stated 
in the Revue Suisse," he said, " that minority repre- 
sentation is less necessary in our country because 
we possess the referendum. I cannot share that 
view. In its essence the referendum is only a 
machine for saying Aye or No to a law which has 
been already framed. It is of vital importance that 
IK avenii', in the Btbliuthiq^te 
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in Parliament, when the laws are discussed, 
shade of opLmon should find expression." 

M. de Laveleye reproduced the arguments of 
M. Numa Droz in an article on the referendum 
which appeared in the Revue Internationale, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1887,- H 

M. Ernest Naville answered him in the followii^^^| 
month in the same review.* According to that " 
eminent Genevan lawyer, the Swiss referendum, so 
far from diminishing the importance of electoral 
reform, is the indisputable proof of its necessity 
and urgency. The rejection of a large number of 
laws submitted to the people proves that there is 
a real divergency of opinion between the majority 
of the electors and the majority of the elected. This 
divergency, according to M. Naville, is only due to 
a bad electoral system, which leaves large bodies of 
electors without any representation. 

" Proportional representation of all sections of the 
electors will, as far as institutions can effect it, make 
the majority of the representatives correspond to the 
majority of the electors. When this result has been 
brought about, the demand for a legislative plebiscite 
will only be justified in exceptional circumstances, 
and will become very rare." 

As a matter of fact, M. Naville does not deny that 
the referendum may correct the injustices and defects 

' Estract from an evidoDtly incomplete report of M, PedrazEini'* J 
ailments which appeared in the Ziirickcr Post of 21st Jnne 1SS4, \ 

2 Tha article bj M. de X-aveleye, first printed separately in Roiii» I 
by Forzani, hae been incorporated in his later work, Le giravera»\ M 
mtnl dant la dimocratie, vol. ii. ch. 4. J 

' M. de Naville's article has been reprinted by the SepriiealatioitM 
proportionndle, April 18X7. 
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of the existing electoral system ; but the foregou^ 
quotations show clearly that he attaches very little 
value to this palliative. Ho considers that it would 
be better policy to prevent the evil than to look 
exclusively for a remedy. 

" To say that the referendum makes electoral re- 
form less necessary and urgent, since the people are 
thereby enabled to give their opinion on the decisions 
of the councils, is much the same as reasoning in this 
way : We have doctors and medicines, so hygienic 
precautions to prevent illness have lost much of their 
importance," ^ 

The ideas which M. Naville defends with so much 
talent and perseverance unfortunately still lack the 
weight of practical experience.^ Electoral reform is 
only making slow progress. Ticino and NeuchS,toI 
have recently obtained proportional representation, 
Geneva and Basle-City have made many attempts to 
introduce it ; in many other cantons the opposition. 
Catholic or Liberal, claims a fairer distribution of seats, 
but everywhere it encounters the same obstinate 
refusal on the part of the majority.* In the Con- 

' M. Walras, Profeeaor of Political Economy at the University 
of Lausanne, told me that he sliared M. Naville's views on the re- 
ferendum. But it is from the representation of interests that M. 
Walraa eipeuta to obtain the resultH which M. Naville hopes from 
proportional representation. 

" See also an interesting article by M. Naville entitled, " M. Numa 
Droz's Views on Proportional RepreBentation," in the Bulletin de la 
8oeUU Saiaepovr la Ttpriaentation, proportionndle, Angnst J88S. 

* [Up to 1896 Ticino, Geneva, Nenchatel, Zag, and Solothnrn had 
adapted proportional repiesontation for the election of tlie Great 
Councils. In Ticino, Geneva, and Zug the execntive is also elected 
by the same method. It had been voted down by the people in 
6t Gall in 1893, and in Beme in :8g6.] 
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federation, electoral reform now has many supporters 
among the Right ; but on the day that a motion is 
brought forward from this quarter to obtam pro- 
portional elections for the National Council, the 
Radicals would immediately claim the revision of 
Article 80 of the Constitution. They would demand 
that each canton, inBtead of invariably sending two 
members to the Council of State, should enjoy a 
representation proportional to the number of its in- 
habitants. The prospect of so fundamental a change 
in the organisation of the Second Chamber will pro- 
bably prevent, for a considerable time to come, any 
serious attempt that might be made to introduce the 
system of proportional representation in elections to 
the National Council. 




CONCLUSION 



The reforendiira— the origin, forms, and results of 
which we have just studied^may in conclusion be 
considered from two directly opposite points of view. 
It can either be regarded as a complement to, and a 
corrective of, the abuses of a democratic representa- 
tive system ; or, on the other hand, as an institution 
which inaugurates, in states of a certain size, govern- 
ment by direct legislation, which is incoinpatible with 
the representative system. 



itative government rests on the principle 
and practice of delegation of power. The nation, by 
means of the electoral body, periodically gives men 
in whom it has confidence a mandate to legislate for 
the general good. Whatever solution of the very 
difficult problem of represeotation is adopted, it is 
to be feared that an elected assembly, if left with 
the sole power, will not be able to escape the natural 
tendency to abuse its authority. 

" That there should be in every polity a centre of 
resistance to the predominant power in the constitu- 
tion I have already maintained, and I regard it as a 
fundamental maxim of government," says John Stuart 
Mill.' He thinks that the centre of resistance ought 
to be found in a Second Chamber. But in spite of 
' Stuart Mill, Bepresentative Government, p. 242. 
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ail precautions to ensure harmony between the repi 
tatives of the nation and the nation itself, it is unpo3- 
sible to prevent an occasional disagreement between 
them. Whenever a crisis of this sort occurs in the 
course of a parliament, the difficulty can be over- 
come in two ways. If parliament has clearly lost 
the confidence of the body of electors, there is no 
resource but a dissolution. If, without losing this 
confidence, it has passed an unpopular measure, then 
it is only necessary to prevent this measure being 
carried into effect. 

In a monarchy, the nation recognises in the king 
the right of veto and the right to dissolve parlja^ 
ment. In a republic, these prerogatives may belong 
to a president elected by the people. But when there 
is neither king nor president, evidently the people, 
in whom the sovereignty resides, must be invested 
with the right of dissolution and the right of veto. 
This is exactly what it has been necessary to do in 
Switzerland. 

After the French Revolution of 1830, when a repre-i 
sentfttive democracy was substituted for aristocratic 
republicanism, neither proportional representation 
nor the representation of interests obtained any 
recognition, and no acceptable basis could be found 
for the institution of a Second Chamber. When it 
became necessary to put some check on the Crreat 
Council, against the onmipotence of which no pre- 
ventive measures had been taken, it was imposeible 
to consider the project of endowing the executive 
with the right of veto, for it was nominated by the 
Great Council as in the aristocratic constitution 
before 1830. To set against the elected assembly 
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there was only the power of the people, wbieh had 
been proclaimed sovereign by all the constitutions. 

It is no more derogatory to representative demo- 
cracy to arm this sovereign with the right of veto, 
and the power of dissolving the Chamber, than to 
give these prerogatives to a king in a constitutional 
monarchy. The system of representative democracy, 
as it is understood in the United States, is the delega- 
tion and not the abdication of power by the people.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, regarded from 
this point of view, the referendum ought necessarily 
to take the optional form. In practice ^ the Chamber 
always remains invested with legislative power ; it is 
only exceptionally that the people intervene directly 
to oppose the execution of laws which displease 
them. 

As a form of popular veto, the referendum exists 
to-day in the Confederation and in a certain number 
of cantons. As we have seen, its method is defective 
and its results are questionable. No one denies that 
in the past there has been an absolute necessity for 
some such system, both in the cantons ^ and in the Con- 
federation,' but to-day it is subject to the influence of 
two opposite tendencies : some wish to change it into 



13 which have copied the main features of the EngliEh 
ConatitDtiaa It woald be paradoxical to suggest that the refereodam 
is compatible with representative goverameDt, because the duty of 
electors is limited to choosing the members, while the veto U exer- 
cised b; higher authorities. But in Switzerland, irhere represeuta- 
tiye governmeut does not follow the classical model of England, the 
refetendnm has been fouod to fit in naturallj with the rest of She 
body politic. 

- In principle it is not so, as I have shown above (p. 177), 

' See above, pp. 85-90. 

* Pp- 93. 94. 100-102- 
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a compulsory referendum ; others, without thinking of 
abolishing it, are seeking to make it of less frequent 
occurrence. 

In this contest between democrats and parliamen- 
tarians, everything will depend on the tactics of the 
two parties. The compulsory referendum and pro- 
portional representation appear together in the pro- 
gramme of the opposition. In several cantons the 
leaders of the minority seem ready to let the question 
of the compulsory referendum alone, if they are given 
a number of seats in the Great Council proportional 
to the numerical strength of their party. They are 
generally of M, Naville's opinion, that electoral reform 
will make the referendum unnecessary. If propor- 
tional representation realises the hopes of its parti- 
sans, it wiU be the means of diminishing the number 
of plebiscites. 

But there is another and perhaps more efficient 
method of attaining that result. Up till now it has 
been impossible to give the power of resistance to the 
Council of State (the executive authority), because it 
has been responsible to the Chamber ; but now that 
its position has been altered so that in many cantons 
it is directly elected by the people, it might be possible 
to invest it, as m the United States, with the right of 
veto in the name of the people. In its hands the 
veto would run less risk of becoming a weapon of the 
opposition, which is the actual result of the referendum 
when parties arc almost equal. 

In the cantons where the minority is very small, 
it will find the veto of the executive power a more 
valuable protection than the referendum. 

Finally, the veto will no longer be capriciously 
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exercised, or a law voted down for reasons whieh 
have no connection with the bill in question. Unhke 
the electors, the Council of State would be able to 
give the grounds of its refusal; it would know the 
faults and omissions of the laws better than any 
one else, since it gives advice to the Chamber on 
all legislative measures of any importance.^ 



itative democracy, although it can work 
sometimes in harmony with the referendum, is, in 
the eyes of the Swiss democrats, a form of govern- 
ment which has had its day, and which is doomed 
to disappear. If one may believe them, the people 
will in future no longer delegate their sovereignty 
to elected representatives, but will exercise it directly 
themselves. 

The type of government wiiich most exactly corre- 
sponds to this idea is found in the Landsgemeinden 
of the cantons. There the people nominate the judge 
and the members of the eseeutive. They have the 
right of initiative, and meet in a general assembly to 
discuss and pass the laws. 

In larger states, legislation by the people has always 
been considered a Utopia; but the Swiss democrats 
have openly defied the received opinion. They have 
aimed at proving practically, not theoretically, the 
futility of the objections brought against direct legis- 
lation. By the compulsory referendum — which is the 
first, though incomplete, realisation of their system — 

' The Genevan State Coimci], which bas been elective Eioce 1S47, 
has from that ciate had the right to tempomdlj aospend bills which 
have been drafted agaiDst its wish (Ait. 54 of the Cantoaal Consti- 
tntion of Geneva). This ma; bave been one of the reasons which 
preTBcted the intioductlon of the refeiendam in Geneva till 1879. 
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they have taken the final decision in legislation out 
of the hands of the Chamber to place it in those 
the people. 

We may ask whether their bold experiment ha&' 
succeeded, and whether it would bo possible to sayH 
from henceforward that direct legislation is a possible 
and practicable form of government even in great 
states. In my opinion, the experience in the cantons 
which enjoy the compulsory referendum is far from 
conclusive. It has not been possible, in the first 
place, to find a fairly satisfactory method of working 
the referendum. "We do not demand," the demo- 
crats said at first, " that the people should make the 
laws, but only that they should vote ou them," ^ 

Their claim had an importance which they did 
not seem to realise. The elector who writes Aye or 
No on his ballot-paper performs an act the apparent 
simpHcity of which has attracted the democrats, but 
this act is, as a matter of fact, a very complex one. 
It requires that each voter should be able not only 
to understand why legislation is necessary, but also 
should be able to judge whether the law in question 
is adequate to meet the case. Nothing effectual has 
as yet been devised which would assist the elector 
in forming a personal opinion on such a subject. If 
the original supporters o£ the compulsory referendum 
really knew what they wanted, they are open to the 
reproach of having aimed at an end without con- 
sidering the means, and with having made a start 
without even asking if there was any chance 
arriving at the goal. 
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The organiaation of the compulsory referendum 
being so obviously defective, its partisans should 
have been satisfied with demanding the active co- 
operation of the electorate in legislation in a limited 
number of cases. On the contrary, however, they 
wished to begin on a large scale, and claimed that 
all legislative measures without exception should 
bo submitted to the people. The result has only 
brought discredit on their system. 

When we examine the statistics of the votings in 
the case of the compulsory referendum, we find that 
the first condition of success has been wanting. " The 
people have only to express their will," Herr Gengel 
said, " and direct legislation becomes an accomphshed 
fact," ^ That is, however, exactly what the people will 
not do, and it is a little ridiculous to talk of legis- 
lation by the people when more than half the 
citizens refuse to exercise their legislative rights. 
An attempt is now being made to conceal this cheek 
by introducing the compulsory vote.* The tactics 
are bad, because the blank ballot-papers clearly de- 
monstrate that though the elector may be forced 
to put a paper in the ballot-box, he does not neces- 
sarily vote when he does so. 

The experiment of the democrats cannot be said 
to have met with success. If they wish to avoid 
complete failure they must do two things, and do 
them quickly. They must first find a better method 

' Gengel, Die ErmeiUruTig der Volkirechie, p. 59. 

^ "To establish true democracy it is neceasary to be consisteEt, 
and when aa election or a voting takes place the real Eiovereign 
must decide, and not otly a Eection of the whole. Attendance at 
the polling-hooth ooght to he as compalsoiy as it Is In the case ot 
jaries or militar; drill." — Wnarin, Le OtnUribuaiU, p. zS2. 
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of direct legislation, and secondly, they must confine I 
the referendum to a small number of laws. Then, J 
perhaps, with a people as well prepared for direct ^ 
government as the Swiss, they may succeed in prov- . 
ing that their system is not a mere Utopia, and that* 
it is possible without any great danger under certaj 
special circumstances. 

There are indications to-day in diiferent quarters J 
that the referendum will not remain the monopoly J 
of Switzerland, but that the question of its adoption 
will soon be considered in other countries.^ 

* [The cefereiidiiin is recogniEed in all the states of the United 
States, except Dolaware, for changes in the conEtituCion. There is, 
moreover, a tendency to elaborate and add to the constitations, so 
that they cover a great deal of ground, and the range of snhjects con- 
trolled by the popular vote is a very wide one. See Bryce, Avteriixm 
ComvummaM. ; Oberholtzer, The Ecftrmd/um in AjMriea, chap. ii. 

Some of the constitutions also expressly provide for a popular 
vote on certain subjects not included in the constitution, such as the 
power of the Legislature to contract debts above a certain sum, the 
alienation of property, the espeaditure of money beyond a certain 
amount, the creation of state banks, and the location of the state 
capital. 

There is also a local referendum, "which has developed," saya 
Mr. Oberholtzer, " until at this time there is not a state in the 
Union in which local questions of certain given classes are not 
submitted to the popular vote. In Iowa the advance has been 
almost to that point which the referendum has attained in Snilier- 
land." See Oberholtzer, 3'hc Ee/erendvia in America, 

The referendum has also been proposed in five of the Anatralasiaa 
parliaments, and a referendum on the education question was actu- 
ally taken in South Australia in 1S96. See article on theHeferendnm 
in Australia and New Zealand, Contemporary Revica, Angast 1897. 

The new Federal Constitution of Australasia was submitted to the 
I>opular vote in June 1898, and was rejeoled in New South Wales. 

As to the question of ils adoption into England, gee the article 
by Professor Dicey, "Ought the Refereiidnm to be introduced into 
England ? " Contemporary Remem, April 189a ; also the diacnasion 
of the subject by various writers in the National Review, 1894. See 
also W. H. Leckj, DemocTonn) aiiJ. LUjexlav'^'i'v..^- Yi-'^'Vl-AJ-l 
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As early as September 1S69, the question of direct 
legislation, by means of the compulsory referendum 
and popular initiative, was brought up at a congress 
held by the old International at Basle.' Legislation 
by the people has become since then one of the de- 
mands of international socialism. It appeared in the 
programme of Gotha in 1895, and last year it found 
a place in the programme of the Congress of Erfurt. 

In Belgium, Article i of the programme of the 
workmen's party runs as follows: "Universal suffrage, 
direct legislation by the people — that is to say, 
popular sanction of, and initiative in, legislation — 
with secret and compulsory voting. Elections to 
take place on Sunday." ^ 

' Burkli, Direkie Otseizgtbting durch das IVi. 

- Ic bas been proposed in Bome countries to leave the decision in 
all commimal questions to the electors of the coramune. 

In iSSoabill for a manioipal referendnm was presented in the 
Italian Chamber {cf. Ccivellari, li rtfertndum tidla Svi::xrn, e la 
tua introduziane nel diritto aTn/ministralivo Italiano, in the Archivio 
giuridico of Serafini, vol. zixiv. pp. 377-4Z3 ; Bronialti, La Icgge t 
la lUtriA, pp. 2S3-2S6). A similar proposal bas recent); been made in 
France by M. de Mackan and some of the Bonapartiste. The Chamber 
has not debated it. See Jotimal ogicid, June 17, iSoOi pp. 10S3-S9. 

The subject of a communal referendum has not jet been dis- 
CDSsed in the Belgian Cliamber, but in several communes the 
people have already been consulted on local questiccB. 

[M. Jean Signorel, in his book, Le RtfeTenduia ligialaiif, 
devotes the second chapter of Book III. to giving an account 
of the eight different propositions with regard to the re- 
ferendum which have been prcHented in the French Chamber 
of Deputies between iSSi and November 1S95. In Book 111., 
pp. 1H1-S9, M. Signorel gives an account of eome of the various 
referendum proposals made in Socialist journals and at Socialist 
congresses. The introduclion of the municipal referendum in 
France is advocated by M. da la Sizeraune in a small book en- 
titled Le Refirend^ira Communal. M. Signorel gives, on p. 189, a 
list of French towns in which a referendum has been taken on 
qaeBtiooB of local importance.] 
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On the other hand, the referendum has been sug- 
gested as a means by which the sovereign in a con- 
stitutional monarchy could avoid having recourse to 
a dissohitioa of parliament. A Prussian statesman 
not long ago put forward and supported this idea in 
a pamphlet.^ The idea was taken up by the Belgian 
Government, and the result was a proposal for the 
royal referendum.^ 

Whenever the referendum is discussed in the presd 
or in the parhamenta of other countries, its partisans 
and opponents will naturally turn their attention to 
Switzerland, and will ask what its effect has been 
there. This will be the surest means of never coming 
to an agreement. In 1872, when the referendum 
was discussed in the Federal Assembly, the various 
speakers dwelt on the results of the institution in 
the cantons. Some of them considered these votings 
excellent, whilst others characterised them as detest- 
able.^ A stranger would probably be equally at a. 
loss, for there are so many dift'erent ways of regarding^' 
progress, and no two men regard it from the same^ 
standpoint. 

The acceptance or rejection of laws which are abj 
al! complicated cannot be ascribed to either the gooct 
sense or the ignorance of the people ; for, as the Swifisi 
referendum is at present organised, the mass of the 
people has no opportunity of estimating the value of 
these laws. The actual result of a vote may be either 
good or bad, but it proves nothing for or against the 

' Hofiinann, Dm PUbiicii all Oorrectiv der Walilav, Berlin, :884. J 

* I have diBCDssed this proposal in the Beiive ginirtdt of Decern* I 
ber I, 1891. (8. Deploige, Le Seferendum ror/al.) 

• Curti, Ocsckichte der ichveinrUcken Volktgaetz^ebung, p. 254. 
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people as voters. The result of a vote may be 
fortunate or unfortunate, but it has been determined 
OS a matter of fact by a thousand different influences, 
and to speak of it as the expression of a thoughtful 
and conscientious popular judgment is only to juggle 
with words. 

It is, however, of considerable importance to de- 
termine the circumstances which make the direct 
interference of the Swiss people in legislation 
almost harmless. Some of the safeguards are as 
follows : — 

(i) If the evolution of democracy in Switzerland is 
followed \vith attention, it is quite obvious that the 
referendum has not been introduced without due 
consideration, or merely to satisfy theorists. The 
popular veto, as we have seen, was a reform which 
was necessary on account of the unsatisfactory work- 
ing of the existing public bodies. The great expec- 
tations cherished by the authors of the compulsory 
referendum have been falsified by experience, but 
no reproach attaches to them for having believed 
in the possibility of success. The people in the 
cantons in which there is a compulsory referendum 
were better prepared than any other for the exercise 
of direct government. They had undergone a poli- 
tical education in the communes, and had been 
trained there in the discussion of public matters. 
There were many reasons for supposing that they 
were sufficiently advanced to be able to undertake 
cantonal legislation as welL One of the great faults 
of the democrats has been to wish to rush imme- 
diately to extremes, and to hurry on the people too 
fast. 
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{2) The popular initiative, which has followed 1 
referendum by a natural evolution, may, it is true, I 
excite some apprehensions. But first of all it must 
be noticed, that for legislative purposes it only 
exists as yet in a few cantons. Further, as M. Droz 
Tery cogently observed, " The citizens can no doubt 
demand what they like, but if they exceed the limits 
of cantonal sovereignty, there is above them the 
federal sovereignty, which has power to make them. | 
keep within bounds. For instance, some years ago I 
a proposal was brought before the people of Zurich ' 
by means of the popular initiative, the object of 
which was to establish a monopoly in the issue of 
bank notes. The proposal was adopted, but the 
Federal Council quashed the law, as contrary to 1 
Article 39 of the Federal Constitution, The Federal j 
Tribunal has more than once declared the laws or | 
resolutions of the cantons to be invahd, and contrary j 
to the constitution of the cantons as guaranteed by | 
the Constitution."^ 

(3) Federal and cantonal laws have frequently been ] 
rejected by means of the referendum, yet these deci- 
sions of the electorate have never been taken as aa,J 
order of dismissal to the legislative assembly. Could 1 
this be so in a country where the parliamentary system 1 
has a different meaning to what it has in Switzerland tm 
nor are Ministerial crises known in Switzerland ; T 
the government does not invite the formation of J 
another Cabinet by resigning. If it is impossible to J 
come to an amicable solution of the difference by j 
mutual concessions, they are content to postpone I 

' Nnraa Droz, La rivUion fid^ale, in the Sihliothiquc UniveritUe, \ 
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the settlement of tho question to a. more suitable 
time. 

(4) Owing to the hmitations of the federal power, 
the Swiss people as a whole do not often have the 
opportunity of giving a vote. The cantons are still 
sovereign states, which have only handed over to the 
central power duties which concern the whole popu- 
lation. Their sovereignty has remained intact within 
a very extended sphere — the civil law of persons, the 
law of real property, criminal law,^ civil and criminal 
procedure, cantonal and local police, the organisation 
of the communes, public works, the organisation of 
education of all grades, &c. 

Even within the narrow hmita of the federal autho- 
rity, restrictions and obstacles have been placed in 
the way of the direct interference of the people. The 
Federal Assembly, by its power of declaring urgency, 
can remove federal resolutions out of the reach of the 
referendum. There are, moreover, certain classes of 
laws which are never made the subject of an appeal 
to the people, such as international treaties, budget 
laws, estimates, &c, 

(5) Finally, the federal referendum could never 
become an instrument of systematic opposition, or 
paralyse the ordinary progress of government. Swit- 
zerland is divided into twenty-five autonomous states, 
differing in language, in religion, and in traditions, 
all of which are insurmountable barriers to the 
creation of strong currents of opinion. There are 

' [Tile Federal Council sent a, message to the Aaaembly in 1897 
suggesting tbat the civil and criminal law should be codified. The 
ODDstitutional amendmenC giving them tbe power to do this will 
piobablj be voted upon this year, 1S98.] 
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no two great political parties in Switzerland. The 
Radical party, which is in a majority, is as united as 
ever when measures are being taken hostile to the 
Church, but it splits up when cantonal sovereignty 
is the question. On the other hand, no opposition 
group is sufficiently strong in itself to decide the 
result of a vote. Coalitions are always necessary to 
secure the rejection of a law, and these coalitions are 
difficult to form, because they require compromise 
and mutual sacrifices which are unpopular with the 
leaders of a party. 

These, then, are some of the peculiar circumstances 
which explam the history, the development, and the 
results of the referendum. It is important to bring 
them out into strong relief, because they are very 
important. K they are altered in Switzerland, the 
referendum and the popular initiative will in their 
turn be fundamentally affected. If they are not found 
in a foreign country which desires to transplant the 
system of popular consultations, then the result can 
only be a succession of surprises. 
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THE POPULAR INITIATIVE IN THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

The popular initiative, as at present organised in the Swiss 
Confederation, is a very important innovation. The right 
of initiating laws now belongs to an indet^rrainate body 
who are as important as the Goveminont and Legislature 
put together. When 50,000 citizens (ise their right of ini- 
tiative and bring forward a complete bill, it goes to the 
people as it Btanda, just as a law would do which has passed 
the two houses of tbe Federal Aaaembly, Thus any chance 
oombination of citizens unknown, and perhaps unskilled, 
possess the drafting powers of the Federal Council and the 
legislative powers of the National Council and the Council 
of States. 

By the amendment ot 1891, these 50,000 citizens have 
the right of demanding that a new constitutional article 
be inserted or an old one altered or abolished. But a con- 
stitutional article is nowhere defined. Any proposition of 
whatever nature may now be submitted to the people if 
only it be called a constitutional article, 

" By means of the initiative," says M. Jacques Bemey, 
Professor in the Lausanne Faculty of Law, " the Swiss 
people may govern themselves freely in every domain. 
They may enact laws, adopt a penal code, naturalise 
foreigners, grant amnesties, conttact loans, convert the 
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public debt, ^'raiit ijubsidies, conclude or reject treat 
declare war, make peace, frame a revenue tariff, abolidl* 
duties, try cases, pronounce judgments, annul sentences 
of the court, condemn citizens to death, &c. They may 
do anything they will, upon the sole condition that they 
inscribe it in the constitution." This is, of course, i 
treme statement, but it brings out very forcibly the 
of the new initiative amendment. Thus, under cove 
constituent power, the people liave secureil an important 
legislat've 'ght subject to none of the limitations of ordi- 
na J leg lation which must move in the groove prescribed 
b the constitution. There is no existing power ii 
onst tut n which can restrict the exercise of the 
ght to any particular subject, or which can quash any lat 
h ought f ward by the initiative as unconstitutional. 

The right of thus initiating laws or constitutional chanj 
is a very different thing from the I'ight of petition, 
Deploige baa already pointed out. The initiative is 
appeal to the people ; a petition is a suggestion to the 
Government. The former must be attended to within 
the prescribed time and in the specified way, even against 
the wishes of the Government ; the fate of the latter is 
entirely in the hands of the Government. Any number 
of people may sign a petition without any formalities and 
within any time. A petition, moreover, is not submitted 
to the popular vote. An initiative demand must be signed 
by 50,000 citizens, i.e. by one- fourteenth of the present 
voting population, and its fate rests with the sovereign 

There is, however, a certain superficial similarity betwi 
the initiative and the optional referendum, which only takes 
place when 30,000 citizens demand that a law shall be 
ferred to the people. The resemblance lies in the fact that 
both are the spontaneous movement of a certain number 
of citizens to determine the vote of the peopla The 
sphere of the optional referendum is, however, 
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to the deciaionB of the legislative authority, and, as the 
activity of the State cannot rest for ever in suspense, a 
certain time is fixed withlti which action must be taken. 
After ninety days the people in Switzerland are powerless. 
They have thus to pronounce on laws before they can esti- 
mate their effect. By means of the initiative, liowever, 
a law can be repealed at any time. 

Again, tho referendum places the people in the same 
position as a sovereign in a monarchy. Their sanction, 
which may be express or tacit, is a necessary part of the 
constitutional machinery, and no law can come into force 
without it. The people invested with the right of initiat- 
ing laws do not ordinarily co-operate in legislation. They 
only intervene accidentally, exceptionally, and on extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

In the federal domain only "laws and decrees of a gene- 
ral character, and which are not urgent, are subjects tor 
the referendum. It has been possible for the Federal 
Assembly to treat certain decrees as " urgent," or not 
general in character, and so withdraw them from the 
popular vote. Treaties and the budget are also outside the 
scope of the referendum. 

By means of the initiative the people are able to obtain 
a decision on any question whether qualified as "urgent " 
or "not general," whether it be a treaty or the Federal 
Budget, Its domain is therefore much wider than the 
referendum. The initiative can do all that tlie optional 
referendum can do, and a great deal more. The optional 
referendum is therefore practically unnecessary in a State 
that has the popular initiative. 

The organisation of the initiative is much the same as 
that of the optional referendum. There are the same 
regulations as to personal signature and attestation. In 
the demand by initiative each list of signatures must 
contain the text of the demand, so that each person may 
know what he is signing; and if this formality be omitted. 
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all the signatures on that paper are null and void. The 
signatures have to bs collected vrithin six months, or they 
are not counted in the total 

Tlie demand when ready is sent in to the Tederal CounciL 
They examine it and lay it before the Assembly at the 
next session, with their report on the subject, dealing with 
both the form and the matter of the demand. The As- 
sembly must decide upon its attitude within a year. If the 
proposal be by general motion, they decide whether they 
agree with the proposal, in which case they can practically 
take their own time in framing the law ; or they may decide 
against the petition, and cou.sult the people as to whether a 
revision in this sense shall be undertaken. If the answer 
be in the affirmative they proceed to draft the law. All 
they are bound to do, however, is to determine on one 
course or another within a year. If the formulated initia- 
tive bo used, they have to decide within a year whether 
they will accept or reject the popular law, or whether they 
will present a counter proposal. If they decide on a connter 
proposal, it has to be ready within the year. The for- 
mulated initiative is therefore more expeditious, and it also 
ensures that the Assembly does not misinterpret the wishes 
of the people. 

The organisation of the voting in the case of the Federal 
Assembly presenting a counter project, gave rise to a great 
deal of discussion. The Federal Council proposed to sub- 
mit the two schemes to the popular vote, and then have a 
second voting, in which the proposal which obtained the 
majority should be submitted as opposed to the status quo. 
Another system proposed was that three questions should 
be stamped on the voting papers : (i) Is there any neces- 
sity for a revision ? (2) If so, do you approve the proposal 
of the initiants) {3) Do you approve the proposal of the 
Assembly!' The proposal finally adopted was that of the 
' These proposala are discussed by M. Jacqnes Berney, L'lnitiaiitt 
popvlairt, p. 19. 
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National Council, and the result la that two questions are 
to be stamped on tte voting papers — 

I. Do you approve the proposal of the Aasembly 1 

II. Do you approve the proposal of the petitioners 1 
The voters may put a NO against either of them, or a 

NO against one and a YES against the other. If, however, 
YES be placed against both, tbe vote is invalid. This 
system is favourable to the itaius quo tor two reasons : (i) 
The partisans of the dalusquo possess two votes, the parti- 
sans of a reform only one. Those who vote against one pro- 
posal because they prefer the other are in reality voting 
for the status quo in preference to the proposal they have 
vetoed, whereas, as a matter of fact, they might prefer that 
proposal to no reform at all. They cannot place them in 
order of merit. Should the proposal they have voted for 
be rejected, they are in the same position as if they had 
voted against any change, 

(a) It is possible f'lr the Federal Assembly to present a 
proposal differing but slightly from the popular proposal. 
This would split the votes of those who wished for a 
reform, and play into the hands of those who wished for no 
change. This was brought out very clearly in 1845, when 
the Great Council of Vaud was diBcuasing the question of 
the introduction of the initiative. The deputies were pretty 
generally agreed on the advisability of introducing tbe 
initiative, but as each voted tor his own system of working 
it, none of the proposals gained a majority, and the tem- 
porary result was no initiative at all 

When the Assembly does not present a counter proposal, 
it merely advises that the law drawn up by the initiants be 
" accepted " or that it be " rejected," and the law is printed 
and sent round to the electors with the voting-ticket, in the 
same way as a constitutional law which has passed both 
houses. The elector writes his "Yes" or "No" on the 
ticket which contains the title of the law, and it is adopted 
if there is a double majority in its favour — a majority of 
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the people and a majority of the cantons. If either $eM 
majority of the people or a majority of the cantons pra 

nounce against the law, it means that the partisajis ofM 
reform have failed. The opponents of a constitutional law | 
need only the one majority, the reformers need two. 

In theory, of course, the initiative is a logical ( 
quence of the referendum. It you allow the peo].>le to 
say, "We don't want this," you cannot deny that it would 
be only sensible to let them say what they do want. The 
actual legislative results of the method have accordingly J 
been described when we discussed the legislative results of j 
the referendum. We saw that between 1893 and 1894 thera ' 
were three initiative demands, each of which was presented 
in the form of a "complete bill." In each case the Assembly 
advised the rejection of the proposed measure. One was 
eventually carried, and two were voted down. I would 
merely reproduce here some of the criticisms of the initia- I 
tive given by writers on the Swiss Constitutio 

M. Boi'geaud points out that the initiative by hill and 
not by general motion has greatly increased the power of 
two factors in public life, viz,, political clubs and the press : 
No one citizen would conceive the idea of drawing up a 
law all by himself and going round and getting 50,000 
others to sign ; it would be impossible. A question must 
either be taken up by the press or by some political asso- 
ciation. The evil is that [in this case a law proceeds from 
powers that are anonymous and irresponsible. The article 
which may one day become an integral part of the consti- 
tution of the land, which will stand as a model for future 
legislation, which judges will have to apply and jurists to 
expound and interpret according to the intention of the 
framers — this law may be drawn up behind closed doors, 
or around the council board of some committee, who are 
then of as much importance as the regular Government. 
As soon as there are two signatures the law ia unalterable, 
and goes forth to challenge the suffrages of the Swiss 
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people. Tbare is no room for compromise, or debate, or 
mutual concession, (Borgeaud, op. eit., p. 325) 

The same opinion has been expressed very forcibly by 
M. Droz : "It is now generally agreed," he says, "that 
the popular initiative might at any time place the country 
in very considerable danger. From the moment that the 
regular representatives of the people have no more to say 
in the matter than an irresponsible committee drawing up 
articles in a bar parlour, it is clear that the limits of sound 
democracy have been passed and that the reign of dema- 
gogy has begun. The shaping of a wise constitution must 
always be a matter of weighing and balancing. It cannot 
be permitted that the gravest decisions should be the work 
of impulse or surprise. The generally adopted system of 
two Chambers and of two or three readings for every bill, 
is a recognition of this fact. It cannot be denied that the 
Swiss people have shown a want of wisdom in adopting a 
system of initiative which places all our institutions at the 
mercy of any daring attempt instigated by the demagogue, 
and favoured by precisely such circumstances as Khould 
rather incline us to take time for reflection." (Contem- 
jiorary Review, p. 342, Nov. 1S95.) 

Both these objections are levelled against the system of 
initiative by completed bill. Mr. Lowell has pointed out that 
the differences between the initiative by completed bill and 
by general motion are not always so great as one would 
suppose, and that when the article is simple the same 
results would probably be brought about by either method. 
See p. 289. 

The whole of the Federal Constitution is a carefully 
elaborated compromise, the aim of which was to reconcile 
opposing interests of canton and Confederation. By the 
initiative they are now placed at the mercy of any chance 
majority. The way is opened to both capricious legisla- 
tion and clumsy legislation. The people, only interfering 
accidentally in public affairs and on exceptional oeeasioDB, 
cannot take account as well as the legislative body of tli& 
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binding character of the engagemeota entered into by 
latt6r in the name of the state. They cannot perceive the 
harmony which ought to exist between the different parts of 
the edifice, or the necessary inter-connection of laws. There 
is a danger that, by means of the initiative, encroachments 
may be made upon the rights acquired against the state by 
other states or by individuals. There is no supreme courts 
as in America, to quash a law of this kind, and no person, or 
state injured has any redress. When the cantons overstep 
their limits they can be checked by the federal authorities, 
but there is no constitutional check except the people in 
the Swiss Confederation. 

M.. Droz looks upon the popular initiative as destined 
to accomplish a work of disintegration and destruction. 
He considers that whereas democracy ought to rest on a 
solid basis, it is now put in peril at every moment, and 
he suggests a total revision by which the representative 
Assembly may be strengthened, and the whole question 
put on a more solid basis. 

M. Hilty, writing in 1892, says, "The initiative is a two- 
edged sword, and one does not know against whom it will 
first be turned." The unfavourable criticisms have been 
borne out by the results of the initiative in practice. For 
further criticisms see M. Numa Droz's articles 
temporary Revimn, March 1895, in his £Uules et Portraits 
politiquea. La Democratie en Suiaae et VJnifiative populairf, 
and La Sutsge jug^ par vn Amiricain. Also Borgeand, 
Adoption and Amendment of Confutations, pp. 306—332; 
Signorel, Le Seferendum Mgislatif, pp. 80-85 J -H'^tyi -^l 
Me/eiendum en Suisse et I'lnitiative populc 
de Droit International, 1892, No. 5, 484-489; Bemey, 
L'lnitiative pojmlaire en Droit public federal, and Lowell, 
Governments and Parlies in Continental Europe, pp. 280-292, 
See also Progressive Review, July 1897, "The Latest Phase 
of Direct Legislation," by L. Toran, and " Some Recent 
Political Experiments in Switzerland," by L. Waurin, in 
the Annnh of lite .American Academy, Nov. 1895. 
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CONSTITUl'lONAL REVISION IN THE CANTONS 

I. Every constitution recognises the right of the citizens 
to demand a i-evisioii of the constitution,^ nnd fixes the 
statutory number of signatures necessary to make such a. 
demand valid. 

The numbers are as folIovfR ; — 
I person in Glai'UB (8276 electors) ' and in Appenzell, Inner 

Rhodes (3111). 
1 person, with support of one-tliird of the council, in Ziirioh. 
5oinUri(4.78). 

70 in Appenzell, Outer Rhodes (12,314). 
500 in Obwalden (3643), 
400 in Nidwalden (2933). 

1000 in Zug {5746), City Basle (12,450), and Schaffhauaen (8123). 
1500 in Rural Baale (ii,;i6). 
2O0O in Schwyz (12,500 eiV.). 
2500 in Tliiirgau (24,030), and Geneva (18,909). 

' See atiiaai, Seferendum uiuJ Iniliaiiv in den Schweiier eanitmen. 

' In Geneva the people are consulted on the queatjon of a, total 
roviaion every fifteen years. No provision U made bj which they can 
demand a total reviaiaD during the interval. Article 152 aaya that 
"all projects of amendment" — which would seam to mean partial 
revisione — "ehall be deliberated according to the form prescribed for 
ordinary lawa. " In iggi a, conatitutjonal amendment was passed by 
which 2500 citizens could demand any ordinary law by means of a 
general motion or bj bill. It would seem, therefore, aa if the consti- 
tution now recognised the rigbt of the people to initiate a partial 
reviaioD. M. Arnault {Ln Riviaum da ComtUtUiom) seems to bo of 
this opinion (see pp. 690-691), but M. Eorgeand {Adoption and 
Amcndiaent qf Coni(!(«eioi«) is doubtful. The new law does not in 
any way refer to Article 15Z, and the identification of ordinary and 
constitutional laws, M. Borgeaud thinks, is contrary to the spirit of 

^ These figures in brackets ai-e the number of registered electors 
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3000 in Solothum (18,374) and Neuch&tel (25,407). 

5000 in Ziirich (80,317)1 Lucerne (30,212), the Orisona (21,865), 

and Aargau (39,47;). 
6000 in Friboiii^ (28,733), Taud (61,258), and Valaia (27,414). 
7000 in Ticino {29,500). 
to,oooinSt. Gall (51,639). 
i5,cx)0 in Barne (112,269). 

II. Every constitution, with perhaps the exception of 
Geneva, distinguishes in gome way between partial and 
toUl revisions, and allows its citizens to demand either one 
or the other, 

In the case of a total revision the right of the citizens 
EeeniR to be limited to presenting n general request for a 
revision, which is carried out by the Legislature. No 
canton expressly recognises the right of the people to draft 
a total revision themselves." In every canton, when a total 
revision is demanded by a certain number of electors, the ■ 
people are first of all conKulted on the general principle, 
and are asked, " Do yon wish for a total revision 1 " This 
preliminary question is not always necessary when a total 
revision is proposed by the Legislature. 

In the case of partial revisions two methods of procedtire 
are recognised. In every canton the statutory number of 
citizens may present a. general motion or request for a 
revision {mnfadie Anregung). In certain cantons they may, 
if they choose, demand the change by means of a bill on 
the subject drafted by themselves (auagearbeiter Enttourf), 

(i.) The procedure in the case of a genera) motion is ax 
follows ; — 

(a) The partial revision proposed by the statutory number 
of citizens is laid before the people at once in Glarus, Fri- 
bourg, Bural Basle, Appenzell (Outer Rhodes), Obwalden, 
Nidwalden, St. Gall, the Grisons, Thurgau, Vaud, Valais, 

' Tbe caatoD of AppeDzull (Inner Rbodea) lenvea the matter daabt- 
fill: "Any citiien mar prupoBO to the LandBgemeinde either the 
total or partis leviaiuti »f tLe constitutiuD," 
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Keuch^telj and ZMg. In some oE these cantons the Legis- 
lature reports for or against the popular proposal. 

(b) In certain cantons, should the Great Council agree 
to the popular proposal, they draft the article without 
more ado ; but should they not agree with the reform 
demanded, they can consult the people. These cantons 
are Zurich, Berne, Aargaii, Lucerne, Basle City, and Solo- 
thurn. In the case of an aSlrmative answer they must 
carry out the revision. 

(c) In Schwyz, Ticino, and in Schaffhausen the Great 
Council must undertake the revision at once, whether they 
approve or no, and carry it out in the sense of the peti- 
tioners. It comes before the people to be voted on in its 
final shape. 

(ii.) The initiative by bill is only recognised in certain 
cantons. They are Ziirich, Schaffhausen, the GrisoDS, Ticino, 
Berne, Solothurn, and probably Geneva. In Schaffhausen, 
ZTirich,andBerne,itit is expressly stated that partinlrevisiong 
may be carried out like ordinary legislation, which may be 
initiated either by motion or bill. In Geneva the same 
identification of ordinary and constitutional laws is implied. 

In every case the popular bill is voted on as it stands. 
The Legislature may present a counter proposal in Ziirich, 
Schaffhausen, the Grisons, Ticino, and Solothurn. In 
Berne the popular proposal must be accompanied by a 
Government message explaining the views held by the 
Legislature one way or the other. 

III. In many of the cantons the people do not merely 
decide on the revision of the constitution when they vote; 
they also decide by what body it shall be undertaien. 

(a) In the following cantons the people, when they vote 
on any revision, total or partial, determine also whether it 
shall be undertaken by a constituent assembly or by the 
ordinary legislature : they are Nidwald, Obwald, City Basle 
and Eural Basle, St Gali, Thurgau, Vaud, Valais, and 
Nench&tel. 
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(b) In the case of a total revision only do the people in 
the following cantons decide whether the revision shall 
be undertaken by the Great Council or by a constituent 
assembly — partial revisions are undertaken by the Great 
Council — they are Berne, Schaffhausen, Appenzell (Outer 
Rhodes), Zug, Ticino, Glarus, and Grisons. 

(c) The constitution provides that a total revision shall 
be undertaken by a constituent assembly, a partial one 
by the ordinary legislature, in the following cantons — 
Fribourg, Aargau, Solothum, Geneva, Lucerne, Uri, and 
Schwyz. 

(d) In Ziirich, in the case of a total revision, the Great 
Council has to be renewed for the purpose of carrying out 
the contemplated change. 

lY. Provision is made in the constitutions of many of 
the cantons that the initiative demands shall receive due 
attention from the Legislature, and not be put on one side. 
In many cases a month is given for the Great Council to 
decide on its course. In other cases the Great Council has 
to go into the matter "without delay." Should it be 
decided that the revision is to take place by means of a 
constituent assembly, it is often directed that the election 
of its members must be proceded with at once. In Zug 
the maximum time during which the Great Council can 
consider the demand, the maximum time during which they 
must appoint a constituent assembly, and the maximum 
time in which that assembly must have finished the revi- 
sion, are all fixed. We find various provisions to guard 
against unwarrantable delays in Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, 
Solothurn, Zug, St. Gall, Aargau, and Ticino. In the 
Landsgemeinde cantons the proposals must be laid before 
the next Landsgemeinde. 

V. The Great Councils have also the right to pro- 
pose revisions either with or without consulting the 
people. 

(a) The Great Councils may undertake a partial or a 
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total revision on their own authority in Ziiricb, Zug, 
Valais, Thurgau, the Grisons, Solothurn, and Appenzell 
(Inner Rhodes). In the GrisonH the councils may, if they 
prefer it, consult the people first ; and in Zug the council 
must consult the people on the question of revision; if it be 
only decided on by a. relative majority of the members, 
not by an absolute majority of all the members. The 
result is, that in every canton, except those just mentioned, 
the people are always asked, "Do you wish for a total 
revision!" whenever a total revision is proposed, whether 
it be proposed by the Legislature or by a certain statutory 
number of citizens. 

(6) The councils cannot undertake either a partial ot a 
total revision without first asking the people, " Do yoti 
wish for a revision t " in the following cantons — Fribourg, 
Obwald, Nidwald, Basic (Rural), and Neuchatel. Ticino 
may be classed with the group. The Executive, which is a 
body of five, chosen directly by the people, can propose 
either a total revision or a partial revision, but the people 
must fii-st of all be consulted. In the case of an affirmative 
answer the revision is carried out by the Legislature if they 
agree with the proposed revision ; if they disapprove, by a 
constituent assembly. The Legislature has no initiative for 
a. partial revision, only for a total revision, and in that 
case the people must first be consulted. 

(c) In City Basle the council has to consult the people 
on the question ot a total revision, should it wish to under- 
take it. A partial revision may, however, be resolved on 
without an appeal to the people ; and the council may 
decide, moreover, whether it will undertake it itself or 
appoint a constituent assembly. The resolution on the 
subject is, however, submitted to the referendum upon 
demand. 

(d) A fourth group give the legislative council the power 
to initiate and carry through partial revisions, but a total 
revision needs a consultation of the people : these are 



Berne, Scbwyz, GUnu, SchaffhwacD, Appeozell (Qatar ■ 
Rhodes), St. Gall, and Aargaa. 

(«) Id Genera the Gr«at Coancil seems to be able to 
nndertake and carry throngh partial revisions, bnt does not 
seem to have any power to bring about a total one. 

VI. Certain cantons provide special regulations for the 
passing of the proposed revision, whether it be undertaken 
in consequence of a demand by the people, or in conse- 
qaence of a resolntion of the Legialatnre. 

In Beme the constitutional amendment must obtain a J 
two-thirdg majority of those voting. In Schwyz, Aargaa, ' 
and Ticino, the proposal for a total revision needs an 
absolute majority of the members; in Zug an absolate 
majority is necessary for either partial or total revisions ; 
and in St, Gall, for partial revisions, 
months must elapse between the first a 
of the revision bill. Valais, Solothui 
Berne, Lueertie, Zug, Thargau, and Ziitieb, all fix a 
statutory interval between the two readings. 

VII. In some of tbe ciintons it is expressly stated, that if 
a partial revision of the constitution bears on several points, 
they are to be voted on by the people separately : these are 
Ticino, Lucerne, Aargau, and Solothum. St. Gall, how- 
ever, provides that a total revision shall be voted on en bloc, 
and a partial one according to the articles revised. Zug 
directs that the constitutional amendments may be pre- 
sented in groups {gruppeimeis'') or ejj hl</c. The different 
provisions are sometimes separated in practice by a resolu- 
tion of the Great Council. 

VIII. In either the preliminary or the final voting, it is 
the absolute majority of the electors voting who decide 
whether the constitution or the amendment shall be 
accepted or not. Every constitutional change in its final 
form must be voted on by the people before it can come 
into force. 

IX. If a constitution or a constitutional t 
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be rejected, several constitutions expressly state that the 
old one remains in force. When it is not expressed, it is 
understood, unless something else is determined upon. In 
Obwald and Nidwald the Laodsgemeinde decides whether 
the revision shall again be undertaken or not, and by what 
body. In Glarua the proposal may be sent back to the 
Landrath for further consideration. 

In Solothurn and Fribourg a second scheme has to be 
worked out after the first is rejected. If this is again re- 
jected, the people are asked if the revision shall take place. 
If so, a new assembly is chosen. In Eural Basle, Berne, 
Zug, a second project is elaborated, and if that is rejected, 
the old constitution remains in force. 

In Schaifhausen the constituent assembly must go on 
drawing up new schemes until it either satisfies the citizens, 
or a demand has been made by looo voters for its dis- 
solution. It may also itself refer the question of its own 
dissolution to the people. In Aurgau tbe people are eon- 
suited on the question of going on with tlio revision when 
the first draft is rejected, and if they stiil wish a revision, 
they are asked whether it shall be undertaken by a new or 
by the old constituent assembly. 

X. Many constitutions provide that after a total re- 
vision has been accepted, tbe Great Council is ipso fado 
dissolved, and fresh elections must take place. This is the 
case in SchaShausen and Thurgau. The Constitutions of 
Lucerne, Zug, and Solothurn declare a renewal of the Legis- 
lature to be necessary only when the revision has been 
demanded by the people. The Constitutions of Ihurgau 
and Solothurn not only provide for a renewal of the Great 
Council, but declare that all officials must be re-elected. 
The temporary provisions of a new constitution often 
contain some such provision.^ 
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M. BorgCMid, in his book on the Amendment and Adop- 
tion of Constitations, disdnguishes between the popniar 
and the plural initiative in constitntional matters. The 
distinction has been adopted by M. Amonlt in his book on 
the Revision of Constitutions (Paris, 1896). 

The popular initiative ia said to be exercised when the 
people decide as a necessary preliminary that a constitu- 
tional revision shall take place. The popular initiative may 
be invoked by a certain number of citizens or by a. specified 
aathorityj but when no body is competent to undertake a 
revision unless commanded to do so by the majority of the 
people (in practice the majority of those voting), then the 
initiative may be said to belong to the people. 

The plural initiative is exercised when a certain specified 
number, not a majority of the whole, are sufficient to bring 
about a revision without any preliminary popular con- 
sultation. 

There are practically four steps in bringing aboat a 
revision by means of the popular initiative : — 

(i) A preliminary demand by a certain number of 
citizens, or by a certain body, that the majority will exer- 
cise their right. 

(2) The exercise of the right by the majority of those 
voting. 

(3) The di-afting of the scheme proposed, 

(4) The final voting of the people on the scheme drawn up. 
In the case of the plural initiative — 

(i) A bill is drafted by one or more persons. 

(2) A certain specified number of citizens sign it. 

(3) It is sent to the council, who forward it to the 
people as it stands, and until it comes before the people 
in this way for final acceptance or rejection they have do 
voice in the matter. 

The plural initiative may, however, be exeixiised in 
another way. 

(1) A certain number of citizens demand a revision. 
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(2) The drafting is done by the council upon the petition 
of this certain number. Tlie council has not the option 
at refusing to comply with their demand, but must draw 
up the scheme required, 

(3) The scheme is voted on by the people. 

The Swiss Constitutions themselves do not seem to grasp 
or express the significance of tlie diatioction in many cases. 
There is, nevertheless, a fundamental difference. In the 
one case the people are the starting-point tor the revision ; 
in the other, a fraction of the whole people. 

The initiative may be said to belong to the Legislature 
when the council may decide on a revision on its own 
authority (von sich ans), and carry it through without any 
popular consultation, only submitting the finished scheme 
to the people for their acceptance or rejection. 

We find in the twenty-five Swiss cantons examples of 
all three forms. They have been classified by M. Amoult 
as follows ; — 

(i) In certain cantons the initiative in the case of a 
partial or total revision belongs either to the Legislature 
or to the people. These cantons are Thurgau and Valais, 

(2) The initiative in the case of a partial revision belongs 
either to the people or the Legislature. The initiative in 
the case of a tolal revision belongs to the people alone. 
These cantons are Lucerne, Aargau, St. Gall, Basle City, 
and Scbwyz. 

This means that in the case of a total revision there 
mast always be a popular consultation. In the case of a 
partial revision there tnai/ be a popular consultation. 

The great feature of groups i and a is that the initiative 
in matters of revision does not belong exclusively to the 
people ; it is shared with the council. 

(3) The popular initiative is eompulaory in every case in 
certain cantons. The council can undertake no revision, 
whether partial or total, without first consulting the people. 
These cantons are Fribourg, Rural Basle, Nouchatel, 
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Yaud, Unterwalden (Obwald and Nidwald). Either th». 
council or a certain number of citizens can provoke the 
popular initiative by a demand for a total revision. 

{4) Certain cantons recognise the popular initiative, tb«' 
plural initiative, and the initiative of the Legislature. 

(i.) They recognise the popular initiative and the legis- 
lative initiative in both partial and total revisions. 

(ii.) They recognise the plural initiative in partial re- 
visions as well. The plural initiative is exercised by a bill 
dratted by the electors themselves. Neither the majority 
of the people nor the Legislature play any part in deter- 
mining whether the revision shall or shall not be under- 
taken. The revision conies before the people in its final 
shape. These cantons are ZUrich, the Grisons, Berne, Zag, 
Solothurn, and probably Geneva. 

{5) The fifth group of cantons do not recognise the 
popular initiative in partial revisions at all; only the 
initiative of the Legislature and the plural initiative. 
These cantons are the Grisons, Uri, Appenzell (Outer 
Rhodes), Schaffhausen, and Schwyz. There is no preliminary 
consultation whether the initiative be by bill or motion. 
If the initiative he by motion, the council has no option, 
but must draft the law demanded, 

(6) A revision, whether total or partial, may be proposed 
by any one single person, and laid before the whole body 
of electors, in Glarus and Inner Rhodes, and also in Ziiriob' 
if the demand be supported by one-third of the council. 
This is the individual initiative group. 
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